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CHAPTER 1 
Notes on the Translations and Acculturations 


Dragos Calma 
University College Dublin / Newman Centre for the Study of Religions, 
Dublin 


This is the second of three volumes publishing the proceedings of the Parisian 
conference dedicated to the reception of the Elements of Theology and the 
Book of Causes. This meeting was dedicated mostly to the translations and 
various forms of acculturations of these two works in Byzantium, the Cau- 
casus, the lands of Islam, the Latin West and the Jewish Western communit- 
ies. I organised it in collaboration with the much-regretted Marc Geoffroy on 
12-13 February 2016, within the framework of the project LIBER (ANR-13-PDOC- 
0018-01). The preparation for publication took a long time indeed, and its last 
stages were accomplished within the framework of a larger ERC project (Neo- 
plAT_ERC_CoG_771640). 

First and foremost, I wish to thank all the collaborators for their patience and 
their understanding during these years. I renew my gratitude toward the fund- 
ing bodies that supported the organisation of these meetings: Ecole pratique 
des hautes études, Equipe “Philosophie arabe" of the Centre “Jean Pépin’— 
CNRS (UMR 8230), Laboratoire d’etudes sur les monotheismes—CNRS 
(UMR 8584), Labex haStec (Laboratoire européen d'histoire et anthropolo- 
gie des savoirs, des techniques et des croyances), Institut de recherche et 
d'histoire des textes—CNRS, Centre “Pierre Abélard"—Université Paris Sor- 
bonne. Equally, I wish to thank again Evan King and Liz Curry for their help in 
preparing this volume, Robert M. Berchman and John F. Finamore for accept- 
ing the publication of these volumes in their series; Jennifer Pavelko for her 
support; and the peer-reviewers for their effort and comments. 

As for the first volume, minor rearrangements (compared to the original pro- 
gram) seemed necessary in order to strengthen the thematic coherence of the 
volume. Hence, Michael Chase’s and Pascale Bermon’s papers were delivered 
during the third meeting but are published in this volume, whereas Carlos 
Steel’s paper will be published in the third volume. I am happy to welcome con- 
tributors invited to collaborate for this volume: Victoria Arroche, Anna Giof- 
freda, Sokrates-Athanasios Kiosoglou and Michele Trizio. 

A summary of each section will provide more clarity. 


© KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, THE NETHERLANDS, 2021 | DOI:10.1163/9789004440685_002 


This is an open access chapter distributed under the terms of the cc By 4.0 license. 
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1 Byzantium 


Frederick Lauritzen describes the multiple references to Proclus in Byzan- 
tium, such as the 6th-century anecdotical (and historically inaccurate) milit- 
ary advice allegedly provided to the emperor Anastasius, or the 10th-century 
remarks describing him as a plagiarist of Dionysius ps.-Areopagite. More inter- 
estingly, some of Maximus the Confessor's language echoes Proclus, notably 
when describing the immoveable and incorporeal realm of the divine. Laur- 
itzen equally gives a list of correspondences between the works of Michael 
Psellos (published under the title Philosophica Minora) and Proclus' Elements 
of Theology. In the 14th century, Gregory Palamas, accused of being a Pla- 
tonist by one of his adversaries, equally refers explicitly to Proclus (in Contra 
Acyndinum). Lauritzen even argues that the contemplation of the divine ener- 
gies described by Palamas have echoes of the Elements of Theology, and stresses 
the continuity between Proclus, Maximus the Confessor, Michael Psellos and 
Gregory Palamas. 

Lauritzen advocates that Pagan philosophy was studied in Byzantium *by a 
variety of thinkers rather than isolated circles of intellectuals" (p. 29). Proclus' 
Elements of Theology would be an example of this widespread influence, and 
Nicholas of Methone's critique attests to the presence of a veritable trend in 
the 12th century. 


Stephen Gersh studies the influence of Proclus' Elements of Theology on Eustra- 
tios' theory of universals in the Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics and 
in the Commentary on the Posterior Analytics. Gersh identifies incongruities 
between the ways Eustratios presents the universals in these two texts, with 
the latter text introducing the idea that the universal before the parts is not 
the Platonic transcendent form (like in the Commentary on the Ethics), but 
rather recalls an “originative monad or an unparticipated term" (p. 37). As a 
consequence, the two other universals (of parts and in the parts) have slightly 
different definitions inasmuch as the concepts of parts and whole are redefined 
relative to this principle: the “whole of parts" is the entire collection of mon- 
ads proceeding from the originative monad, and the “whole in parts" is each 
individual monad within this collection. 

Gersh identifies the sources in Proclus' Elements of Theology and the two 
prologues of the Commentary on the First Book of Euclid's Elements. Indeed, 
in prop. 67 of the Elements of Theology, Proclus presents the same tripartite 
distinction (before the parts, of parts, in the part), although not explicitly in 
relation to universals but to wholeness (öAötng). In the Commentary on Euc- 
lid's Elements, Proclus explicitly discusses a threefold division of universals, in 
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somewhat similar terms. Gersh shows that Eustratios does not simply combine 
these analogous theories, inasmuch as, for example, the whole of the parts does 
not correspond to any of the three universals, but more to a relation (that of 
genus and species). For Eustratios, mathematical and dialectical notions are 
inextricably linked. Gersh contributes to the debate on the status of universals 
in Eustratios (and Proclus) by underlying the role of cognitive faculties (intel- 
lection, discursive reason and opinion) in grasping the universal. He equally 
provides a close examination of the meaning of the word logos in Proclus’ Com- 
mentary on Euclid, concluding that even the Elements of Theology “consists of 
propositions and proofs which exemplify the sense of logos as a combination 
of thinking + the one and the many in syllogistic argument” (p. 47). Eustratios’ 
flexible use of logos seems, at times, similar to the Hellenic Neoplatonic tradi- 
tion, but at other times more closely related to Christian Platonism. 


Joshua M. Robinson focuses on Psellos’ understanding of Proclus’ metaphysics 
(mainly his views on emanation and on the unity of the One) in respect to the 
Christian teachings on creation and Trinity. He does not exclude the possibility 
that Nicholas of Methone wrote his Refutation as a reaction to Psellos’ abund- 
ant use of Proclus. Robinson argues, contrary to Lauritzen, Gioffreda and Trizio, 
that there is no direct evidence for any substantial interest in Proclus in the 
12th century (with the exception of Ioane Petritsi). The comparisons between 
the positions of Psellos and Nicholas are illuminating. 

Robinson notes that one should not exaggerate the weight of Proclus in 
Psellos (comprising both abundant compilation of citations and very specific 
explanations) and mentions, for instance, that the number of references to 
Aristotle and Plotinus exceed the number of references to Proclus. In some 
cases, Proclus is simply the foremost representative of Hellenic thought and 
stands for Pagan wisdom as such. One should not conclude that by citing Pro- 
clus, Psellos intends to endorse all the views he reports, although in some cases 
he finds astonishing degrees of compatibility with the Trinitarian dogma (e.g. 
in prop. 35 of the Elements) or the Incarnation (e.g. in a quotation from De 
sacrificio et magica). There are cases where Psellos intentionally modifies Pro- 
clus’ argument in order to render it compatible with Trinitarian doctrine: when 
dealing with prop. 7, he omits that, according to Proclus, within the hierarchy 
of gods, one cannot produce another equal to itself. 

For Psellos, as Robinson points out, reason (Aóyoc) is equally important for 
Greeks (i.e. the Pagan Hellenic tradition) and Christians, yet the truth is rooted 
in revelation and tradition. By contrast, Nicholas “regards Proclus’ entire pro- 
ject as a presumptuous rationalism aiming to scale the heavens (like the Tower 
of Babel) by the power of human thought” (p. 63). Robinson’s careful examin- 
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ation of citations leads him to the conclusion that, contrary to a rather widely 
shared view among scholars, there are not that many occasions where Psellos 
agrees with Proclus, and “in some passages [he is] clearly conscious that philo- 
sophy can lead into heresy” (p. 89). 


Anna Gioffreda and Michele Trizio revisit the question of the authenticity of 
Methone’s Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology: two 14th-century manu- 
scripts attribute chapters 139 and 146 of the work to Procopius of Gaza (ca 465/ 
470-526/530). Indeed, there is a scholarly debate about the paternity of these 
fragments that has been recently revived by E. Amato (2010, 2014). In 2012, the 
same fragments have been ascribed to Ps-Procopius by I. Polemis in his edition 
of treatises attributed to the 14th-century author Isaak Argyros. 

Gioffreda and Trizio refute Amato's arguments stating, as Lauritzen has in 
his contribution, that Proclus' Elements of Theology was widely known and read 
by uth- and 12th-century Byzantine scholars. They equally recall the numer- 
ous internal evidence pleading in favour of a middle Byzantine dating. Among 
the external evidence, they mention the explicit references by Photios to Pro- 
copius' works (and Psellos' remarks that are borrowed from these), and a 
scholion to Lucian's Philopseudes in relation to Procopius' Refutation of Proclus’ 
Commentary on the Chaldean Oracles. 

Gioffreda and Trizio support Stiglmayr's arguments against the Procopian 
paternity of the chapters 139 and 146 by mentioning the anti-Filioquist reas- 
oning on the generation of the Son and the spiration of the Spirit, based on 
a Byzantine tradition citing Gregory of Nazianzus. They equally show that the 
topics discussed in the above mentioned chapters echo theological themes dis- 
cussed by Nicholas elsewhere. 

Their palaeographical examination adds further important elements: 
chapters 139 and 146 have been copied more than once (and with differences!) 
in Vat. gr. 1096 and Vat. gr. 604 by one and the same person: Isaak Argyros. 
These two manuscripts, and others, are linked with anti-Palamite circles. The 
two chapters appear in Argyros' hand in his own Adversus Cantacuzenum, a 
work that makes use of numerous Patristic quotations, and in a florilegium that 
he prepared for subsequent anti-Palamite treatises. The attributions of these 
chapters to Procopius are in Argyros' hand, and they both serve the purpose 
of the polemic, by providing arguments against the distinction between God's 
essence and his providential energies. The attributions to Procopius, therefore, 
attest to a 14th-century polemic about God's unity and the orthodox under- 
standing of creation, and "in absence of new incontrovertible evidence, this 
attribution must be regarded as highly dubious" (p. 129). 
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Tengiz Iremadze discusses the broader context of the reception of Proclus and 
Neoplatonism in Caucasian philosophy. With its origins in the Byzantine tra- 
dition, the Caucasian tradition of philosophy grew into an independent tradi- 
tion of thought, equally influenced by other philosophical traditions. However, 
within this Caucasian tradition, Proclus’ Elements of Theology played an import- 
ant role. 

Ioane Petritsi’s famously translated into Georgian and commented on the 
Elements of Theology, but one has to recall that he also translated the works 
of Nemesius of Emesa. Summarizing Petritsi’s commentary and explaining his 
intellectual project, Iremadze insists on the pedagogical role the Georgian com- 
mentator gave to the Elements: the ultimate goal of Proclus’ work, according 
to Petritsi, was to train one’s intellect in the knowledge of the One in a sys- 
tematic and syllogistic manner. Iremadze’s hypothesis is worth considering: 
Petritsi’s commentary is often like a dialogue with the reader, probably echoing 
his discussions with the community of monks (or rather novices) of the Gelati 
monastery. Highly considering Plato and the entire Platonic tradition, Petritsi 
does seem to be influenced by the Aristotelian heritage. 

Ioane Petritsi's translation and commentary on Proclus is relatively famil- 
iar to scholars, yet a wider scholarly interaction with the Armenian tradi- 
tion (including commentaries and translations) is still yet to be considered. 
Iremadze mentions some of them, such as the translation of the Elements into 
Armenian in 1248 or the 1651 commentary in Armenian on the Elements by 
Svimeon Dshughaezi, which was translated into Georgian in 1757. In the 18th 
century, there were at least two commentaries on the Elements accessible in 
Georgian. 

Iremadze equally mentions other major figures that made a decisive con- 
tribution to the assimilation of Proclean thought into Georgian, although not 
through running commentaries. Sulchan-Saba Orbeliani (1658-1726), a diplo- 
mat, integrated propositions and references to Proclus in his Georgian Diction- 
ary (an encyclopaedia and dictionary). Anton I of Georgia (1720-1788), Patri- 
arch of the Orthodox Georgian Church, cited explicitly and commented upon 
Petritsi's commentary and Proclus in his work Spekali. Joane Bagrationi (1768— 
1830) mainly relied on the Armenian commentaries on Proclus in his main 
work, Kalmasoba, written in a Platonic dialogue form, where he explains 86 
of the 211 propositions of the Elements. Iremadze concludes that “die kaukasis- 
chen Philosophen nutzten daher gern seine [i.e. Proklos] Lehre bei der Bestim- 
mung der Aufgabe der Philosophie und ihres Wesens" (p. 150). 
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3 The Lands of Islam 


Michael Chase studies the sources and origins of the Theology of Aristotle, 
and sheds new light on the first reception of Hellenic Neoplatonic thinking in 
gth-century Baghdad in the circle of al-Kindi, where the Book of Causes ori- 
ginated. Chase reopens the file regarding the attribution of a commentary on 
the Enneads to Porphyry, which might have been translated into Arabic, and 
which was used to compose the Theology of Aristotle under the supervision of 
al-Kindi. Augustine in the West or Gregory of Nyssa in the East knew Plotinus’ 
Enneads through Porphyry’s exegesis, which consists of three elements: head- 
ings (abbreviations of contents), summaries of arguments and commentaries. 
Chase argues that not only the headings (xep&Aaıa) and the summaries (£rt- 
XEtphuata) were translated into Arabic and used in the Theology of Aristotle, as 
the recent work by C. D’Ancona has proved, but also the commentaries (bno- 
yvyata), which are otherwise lost. 

Leaving behind other scholarly exegesis, Chase studies some of the main 
themes of the Theology of Aristotle, such as the identification of the First Prin- 
ciple with pure being, the "typical confusion" of soul and intellect, the learned 
ignorance, divine knowledge and providence, instantaneous creation and the 
doctrine of action “by being alone”. Chase shows that all these doctrines were 
defended by Porphyry, and that even though some of his works are lost, other 
authors (e.g. Philoponus) ascribed these doctrines to him. In light of this evid- 
ence, there is no need, argues Chase, to postulate that the Theology of Aristotle 
was influenced by Dionysius the ps.-Areopagite. An intermediary cannot be 
fully excluded, but it is more “economical” to postulate the influence of only 
one author, i.e. Porphyry, notably because in the first paragraph of the Theology 
of Aristotle he is explicitly mentioned as the main source. However, it must be 
noted that Chase does not claim that the Theology is a translation into Arabic 
of Porphyry's lost commentary on the Enneads, inasmuch as he does not deny 
the possibility of various interventions of the adaptor or editor, al-Kindi. But 
the Porphyrian origin of the Theology of Aristotle should be reconsidered more 
carefully. 


Peter Adamson endorses F. Zimmermann's hypothesis that the Theology of 
Aristotle, a “partial Arabic translation of the last three Enneads” (p. 182), 
together with other major translations from Greek— notably Proclus’ Elements 
of Theology and writings of Alexander of Aphrodisias—, all produced within 
the circle of al-Kindi, circulated in a “metaphysics file" with a preface deliber- 
ately attributing them to Aristotle. In the Harmony of the Two Sages there are 
allusions to propositions 1 to 5 (possibly even prop. 25) of the Elements of Theo- 
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logy. Thus, as Adamson points out, al-Farabrs main difficulty is not to explain 
the harmony between Plato and Aristotle, but the harmony between Aristotle 
(of the Metaphysics) and Aristotle (of the Theology). 

In a short section of the Harmony devoted to the question of the creation 
of the universe, al-Farabi shows that he is aware that a temporal beginning 
of the universe is denied in On the Heavens. As a counterargument, he cites a 
fragment from the Theology of Aristotle clearly dependent on the Arabic Pro- 
clus. The harmony is explained through a complex set of arguments based 
on the identity between Aristotle’s First Mover and the One as pure being, 
exercising a specific type of causality (“without time”, hence in accordance 
with On the Heavens), as creator of all things (a trademark of al-Kindi and his 
circle). 

Another section of the Harmony discusses the theory of Forms, on which 
Aristotle notoriously criticised Plato. Yet, as Adamson shows, if “on Aristotle's 
interpretation the Platonic theory makes Forms the objects of knowledge’, “the 
Harmony is saying that there will actually be a science or knowledge that is itself 
a Form”, which the author of the Harmony dismisses as ridiculous (p. 193-194). 
The contradiction between the Aristotle of the Metaphysics and the Aristotle 
of the Theology is solved by al-Farabi through a digression on divine knowledge 
stating that, by an extended meaning of words (e.g. by applying synonym- 
ous language to nobler realities), one can say that God “knew” the Forms of 
things he created. This would enable to preserve within the Kindian concep- 
tual framework the understanding of the Aristotelian First Mover as “maker”. 
In both cases examined, Adamson notes that Plato is assimilated to Aristotle, 
not vice-versa. 


Elvira Wakelnig discusses the origins of the Book of Causes by examining the 
10th-century work, Al-Fusul ft [-ma'alim al-ilahtya by Abu l-Hasan Muhammad 
ibn Yusuf al-Amiri. Wakelnig compares it with the version of the Book of Causes 
translated into Latin, and shows that themes and concepts from the first nine 
chapters of the Book of Causes and from chapters n(?), 12,16, 18-26, 29-30, 31(?) 
are tacitly borrowed by al-‘Amiri. Wakelnig equally indicates that al-‘Amiri’s 
Al-Fusul bares similarities with the 16th chapter of a different version of the 
Book of Causes (= Book of Causes 11), preserved only in Arabic and edited in 
2002 by S. Oudaimah and P. Thillet. Wakelnig also identifies significant dif- 
ferences between these two texts, differences that could come from the fact 
that al-Amiri had access to a “Proto-Liber de causis" that was earlier than the 
two versions currently known (the Book of Causes translated into Latin and the 
Book of Causes 11). And it is this “Proto-Liber de causis" that al-Kindi might have 
composed. Wakelnig compares the same Al-Fusül with a text entitled Kitab al- 
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haraka (Book of Motion), a compilation of extracts from the Arabic translations 
of Proclus’ Elements of Theology and Elements of Physics. Some of the proposi- 
tions translated from the Elements of Theology are preserved only in this Kitab 
al-haraka, which, as Wakelnig argues, was most probably composed before the 
Liber de causis 11. 

Wakelnig concludes that this Proto-Liber de causis might be the source for 
the four texts examined: the Book of Causes translated into Latin, the Book of 
Causes II, the Kitab al-haraka and al-AmirTs Al-Fusül. 


Richard Taylor notes that in the Middle Ages the Book of Causes was ascribed 
to Aristotle, while modern scholarship often considers it as no more than 
an abbreviated version of Proclus' Elements of Theology. In his contribution, 
Taylor intends to reassess this received view (originating in Aquinas' comment- 
ary) and focuses mostly on propositions and themes present in the Arabic 
De causis, but absent in Proclus. He examines mostly, but not exclusively, the 
chapters 5, 8 and 21, and identifies similarities with the Theology of Aristotle, 
Sayings of the Greek Wiseman and the ps.-Farabian Letter on Divine Intellect, 
which are all dependent, to various degrees, on Plotinus’ Enneads. However, 
as Taylor notes, the idea of a creator or Pure Good as transcendent creative 
knowledge, present in the chapter 8 of the Theology of Aristotle, is rejected by 
Plotinus in relation to the One and relegated to the level of Nous. In the Plotini- 
ana Arabica there is certain Aristotelian reminiscence of a self-thinking First 
Mover. 

In order to maintain coherence with this teaching from the Plotiniana Arab- 
ica, the author of the Arabic Book of Causes deliberately modifies the themes 
from the Proclean propositions 11 and 123 in order to introduce, in chapter 5, the 
doctrine of the illuminating light shed on the inferior intelligence by the First 
Cause. Taylor considers that “the source” of this theme is found in the Sayings 
of the Greek Wiseman, depending on Plotinus’ Enneads v 6,4.14-22. The theme 
in chapter 21 of the First Cause as perfect, self-sufficient and beyond language 
is similar to the 10th book of the Theology of Aristotle, dependent on Enneads 
v 2,1. The rationale underpinning these transformations and the preference for 
certain themes, such as the idea of a pure being creator of all things, consists in 
al-Kindi's agenda to present “philosophy as a companion to the religious teach- 
ings of Islam" (p. 225). Taylor emphasizes the importance of connecting the 
metaphysics of the Book of Causes to al-Kindi's intellectual program as a way 
to revise, on more accurate and solid grounds, received views about the weight 
and role of the Elements of the Theology. The Book of Causes is the expression of 
a “new form of Aristotelianism developed through a transformed understand- 
ing of texts from Plotinus" (p. 228). 
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Jamal Rachak dedicates a contribution to Ibn Bagga (Avempace). Firstly, 
Rachak shows that in Ibn Bagga’s works of undisputed authority, only Aristotle, 
Plato, Galen, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Themistius, Philoponus, Al-Farabi and 
Al-Gazäli are explicitly cited. He endorses Endress’ argument that Ibn Bagga 
uses, unwittingly, the Proclean concept of the hierarchy of “spiritual forms” 
(from the Elements of Theology, prop. 15-17) based on a work falsely attrib- 
uted to Alexander of Aphrodisias. Rachak identifies a certain number of Neo- 
platonic themes in Ibn Bagga's texts before discussing a series of letters, or 
rather thirteen fragments, preserved only in one manuscript (in Oxford, Bodley 
Pococke 206), which transmit works by his friend and disciple, Ibn al-Imam. 

There is a dispute about the authenticity of these fragments. Some 
scholars—such as the editor of these fragments, G. al-Alawi—argued against 
Ibn Bagga’s authorship, while others—such as M.I. Fayyumi—argued in favour 
of their authenticity. Rachak has argued elsewhere that these fragments echo 
a correspondence between Ibn Bagga and Ibn al-Imam, the texts preserved 
in Oxford being written by the latter. If this hypothesis is accepted, the frag- 
ments acquire a major historical significance since they would be among the 
first texts in the lands of Islam explicitly naming propositions of the Book of 
Causes. Moreover, for the author of these letters, the Book of Causes has the 
same authority as al-Farabi, al-Gazali and the Quran. 


4 The Latin West 


On the basis of manuscript evidence and stylistic comparisons, Dag Nikolaus 
Hasse provides a complex analysis of the translations (from Arabic into Latin) 
of al-Kindi’s On the Intellect, al-Farabi’s Enumeration of the Sciences, Isaac 
Israeli's On Definitions and Descriptions and the Book of Causes. Although schol- 
ars have taken it for granted that Gundisalvi translated the first three works, 
none of the manuscripts consulted by Hasse mentions him explicitly. By com- 
parison, at least five manuscripts and the well-known list of translations by 
Gerard of Cremona’s socii mention him explicitly in relation with all these texts. 

Gerard of Cremona and Dominicus Gundisalvi were contemporaries, both 
were active in Toledo and served as canons of its cathedral. There is some 
scholarly debate over the chronology of their translations (assuming that Gun- 
disalvi is indeed the translator). Using specially designed software, Hasse then 
compared Gerard's eight other translations and the seven other translations 
by Gundisalvi, and then compared these results with the four previously men- 
tioned works. Hasse's philological and statistical analysis suggests that: in the 
case of Isaac Israeli, On Definitions, Gerard's version was prior to the other 
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translation (or Gundisalvi's revision). Al-Farabi’s Enumeration of the Sciences 
was first translated by Gerard, then Gundisalvi “revised the translation by 
thoroughly rewriting some passages’, while leaving numerous other passages 
untouched (p. 265). It is “highly probable” that Gerard was the (first) translator 
of al-Kindi’s On the Intellect, as is suggested by some characteristic translations 
(e.g. cadere sub is typical for Gerard, whereas Gundisalvi prefers subicere). 

The examination of Pattin's Liber de causis is, to my mind, less decisive given 
that the current state of the "edition" and the lack of a rich critical apparatus 
do not allow such a subtle and nuanced philological analysis. However, Hasse's 
approach is instructive and it must be included in any upcoming study or edi- 
tion. His conclusion must also be retained: the current edition of De causis has 
a distinctive “Gerardian sound’, and it is "very unlikely that Gundisalvi revised 
the Liber de causis" (p. 272). 


Jules Janssens discusses the same topic of the "double translation", but his 
research and methodology is different from the one provided by Hasse. More- 
over, Janssens has a slightly different understanding of the syntagma “double 
translation" in that it does not apply to two largely different or almost new 
translations of the same text (like in the cases of the works studies by Hasse), 
but rather to minimal and limited variations made with the aim of providing a 
more fluent, "Latinised" version of a first, more literal attempt. Janssens' hypo- 
thesis, based on his previous work on the manuscripts of Avicenna latinus, is 
that the variants of such a "double translation" (made either by the first trans- 
lator or by a copyist) were present in the same, original manuscript. 

Janssens discusses several cases, but I mention here only two of them: one 
is the expression non destruuntur nec permutantur in chap. x(x1) of the Book 
of Causes, prop. 101, l. 55-56. Endorsing Vansteenkiste's hypothesis that per- 
mutantur perfectly renders the Arabic tastahilu, Janssens argues that the trans- 
lator firstly chose non destruuntur and then he opted for permutantur in order 
to provide a more accurate translation. Indeed, some manuscripts have non 
destruuntur vel permutantur, with vel indicating in fact an alternative solution 
for the Latin translation and not a complementary explanation in the original. 
From the critical apparatus provided by Pattin, one concludes that a branch 
of the manuscript tradition transmitted the two variants and another branch 
only the first variant (destruuntur), but none of the manuscripts seem to trans- 
mit only the second, more accurate, variant (permutantur). It may be worth 
discussing, taking a similar approach, the case of non patitur neque destruitur, 
from 11, 21, l. 78-79. 

Another interesting example is the expression apponitur vel parificatur pro- 
posed by Pattin in 11, 25, l. 91. Janssens notes that numerous manuscripts 
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have opponitur, and that a copyist probably decided to modify it to appon- 
itur in order to provide more coherence with parificatur. Janssens suggests that 
the translator hesitated between reading yuhadt (opponitur) or yugari (pari- 
ficatur): without diacritical points, the similar orthographies of these verbs can 
generate confusion. 

Janssens strongly emphasizes the importance of producing a solid critical 
edition of the Arabic text (and the search for new Arabic manuscripts as the 
basis for it) and a new, better Latin edition. The latter should mirror, on the one 
hand, the Arabic archetype and, on the other hand, its diverse transmission in 
the Latin West. 


Pascale Bermon addresses a question that, since the publication of the edition 
of Thomas Aquinas' commentary on the Book of Causes in 1954, has been over- 
looked by scholars: what is precisely the text that he knew and commented 
upon? 

This question might have seemed redundant inasmuch as everyone read in 
the introduction (originally published in 1954 and preserved in the “new revised 
edition" from 2002): "J'ai imprimé un texte du Liber de causis qui suit celui 
de Bardenhewer sauf chaque fois que saint Thomas, citant le Liber, présente 
un autre texte. J'ai soigneusement noté dans l'apparat critique à l'endroit de 
ces citations les divergences. Autrement dit, je me suis appliqué à reconstit- 
uer, chaque fois que c'est possible, le manuscrit que saint Thomas avait sous 
les yeux" (Introduction to Thomas d'Aquinas, Expositio super Librum de causis, 
Paris, Vrin, 2002 p. LXXIII). In reality, the edition from 2002 is nothing but 
a re-impression of the 1954 edition. The expression "new revised edition" is 
regrettably inaccurate and misleading. Scholars should remember that in the 
"new edition" of Aquinas' commentary they will not find Pattin's text (not even 
in the bibliography!) and more generally nothing that has been published on 
the topic since 1954. And with Bermon's article, one realizes that even the Latin 
edition does not respect its philological promises. 

Carefully analysing Aquinas' exegesis of the propositions with the famous 
Arabic transliterations alachili | achili and yliathim, Bermon notes (p. 329-331, 
332, 334) several cases where Saffrey does not indicate the differences between 
the text commented by Aquinas and the edition published by Bardenhewer. 
The first conclusion is obvious: the Latin text of the Book of Causes that one 
reads in Saffrey's edition is not what Aquinas had in front of his eyes. Bermon 
reconstructs parts of the text that Aquinas might have known and concludes 
that he read a version of the Book of Causes without the transliteration alachili 
/ achili. But Aquinas knew and explained the term yliathim (form), which he 
connects with Aylé (matter), most probably influenced by the fake etymology 
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proposed by Albert the Great. The Arabic original, hilya, derives from the Proto- 
Liber de causis, as E. Wakelnig argues in her study, and is borrowed from the 
Arabic translation of the Enneads. 


Alessandra Beccarisi argues that Eckhart prefers Liber de causis to Proclus, and, 
unlike Dietrich of Freiberg, cites them together only five times. Although over- 
looked by scholarship, proposition xv is the most cited by Eckhart and has, 
according to Beccarisi, a pivotal role in his thought. Beccarisi identifies and 
discusses three main themes where Eckhart uses this proposition: in relation 
to the concept of self-identity of the One (negatio negationis); in relation with 
the terms istic and Isticheit; with reference to the metaphysics of the intellect 
(self-determination). 

Beccarisi argues that there is no distinction between Eckhart’s German and 
Latin works in respect to his understanding of the One (as if it were tran- 
scendently beyond Being in the German texts and ontological-transcendental 
in the Latin texts). Beccarisi shows that “the One is [...] the highest nega- 
tion, because it is the Being without negations, or rather Being itself” (p. 357). 
Eckhart builds his interpretation of the Neoplatonic One upon the divine self- 
revelation of Exodus (ego sum qui sum). Understood as a manifestation of God's 
self-reflexivity, a returning to His own self, it is in accordance with the reditio 
completa of the prop. xv of the Book of Causes. In his German sermons, Eck- 
hart expresses the same idea through the terms istic and Isticheit. Analysing 
the theory of self-determination, Beccarisi refers once more to the German 
sermons and argues that the expression inwert würkende stands for the Latin 
reflexio, and expresses the capacity of the intellect to ^work inwardly". Pursu- 
ing the same careful philological and speculative analysis, Beccarisi endorses 
Markus Vinzent's hypothesis that Eckhart himself translated some fragments 
of his commentary on the Book of Wisdom from Latin into German, and that 
an overlooked citation and interpretation of prop. XVII of the Book of Causes is 
complementary proof of this. One of Beccarisi's final conclusions is that "Pro- 
clus had (...) an importance certainly inferior to that which some scholars have 
attributed to him" (p. 371). 


Victoria Arroche considers that Dante used the Liber de causis to develop his 
political theories in the Monarchia and Convivio. According to Arroche, two 
concepts are crucial in this regard: potentia (or rather ultima potentia) and 
virtus, inasmuch as they denote power and strength, but are also the same 
words used to describe the flowing from the first causes through the second- 
ary causes until the lowest levels of reality. This blending of metaphysical and 
political concepts represents for Arroche one of the main characteristics of 
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Dante's political thought. In some significant paragraphs of the Monarchia and 
the Convivio, Dante uses ultimum de potentia or potenza ultima in respect to the 
intellectual virtue of the human being. 

As Arroche notes, in the Liber de causis one equally reads the same syntagma: 
intelligentia, completa et ultima in potentia et reliquis bonitatibus (1v.43). Intel- 
lectual activity is not only the ultimate goal of each individual, but also the 
ultimate goal of the human race. And politics, as the "specific relation between 
the community and the Monarch [...] stems from the exercise of that intellec- 
tual capacity" (p. 383). 

Arroche indicates that two more concepts are equally important in under- 
standing Dante's political view: ordinatio and reductio. For the latter, Arroche 
argues that this concept establishes the monarch's independence from any 
spiritual authority. The former, mentioned in Book 1 of the Monarchia, indic- 
ates “an alignment of the effects towards the cause ratione finis" while the latter, 
mentioned in Book 111 of the same text, “shows that the emperor's authority 
depends directly on God" (p. 383). It is in the same Book 1 that Dante cites the 
Book of Causes in order to the provide a metaphysical proof that the emperor 
can be considered a first cause that acts in the realm of time. As such, the mon- 
archy, as an autonomous political institution, orders all the levels of reality to 
the ultimate end and "assures the causal connection between intermediaries 
and effects" (p. 384). 


Sokrates-Athanasios Kiosoglou considerably enriches the list of propositions 
from the Elements of Theology in Ficino's Commentary on Philebus providing 
evidence for either (shorter / longer) literal citations or freely adapted para- 
phrases from propositions 8, 9, 21, 26, 27, 31, 35, 43, 80, 134, 143, 186, 191, 199. 
In all these cases, Moerbeke's Latin translation seems to have been used and 
preferred to Proclus' Greek text. In a pioneering study, C. Steel observed the 
presence of only propositions 1-4, 5, 20 in chapter Iv, prop. 13 in chapter v and 
prop. 12 in chapters v and xxx of Ficino's Commentary on Philebus. 

Kiosoglou deliberately avoids discussing the question of Ficino's transla- 
tion of Elements of Theology. In a letter to Poliziano from 1474, Ficino claims 
that he translated the Elements of Theology and the Elements of Physics, yet in 
the second catalogue sent to Prenninger in 1489, he does not mention them 
among his translations and adds that he read them in the extant Latin transla- 
tions (despite his knowledge of Greek). This topic has been recently examined 
by D. Robichaud, and Kiosoglou's contribution brings forth overlooked proofs 
about Ficino's knowledge and use of the Elements of Theology. 

Kiosoglou endorses Steel's thesis that these citations from Proclus' Elements 
of Theology are not simple adornments, but have a doctrinal weight articu- 
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lating from within Ficino’s own “conceptualization of felicity, and, by exten- 
sion, of pleasure” (p. 398), the goal that we all try to reach. Moreover, Kioso- 
glou concludes: “In grounding the whole commentary on Proclus’ axiomatic 
formulations (and not so much as one might expect on Dionysius’ attract- 
ive, but suspicion-arousing, eloquence), Ficino provided his audience with a 
seemingly unquestionable and solid system of thought that, despite its pagan 
character, could easily be presented as the basis of a Christian worldview” 


(p. 402). 


5 The Hebraic Tradition 


Jean-Pierre Rothschild focuses on the hitherto partially unedited glosses and 
commentaries of Hillel of Verona, the first translator of the Book of Causes into 
Hebrew. An edition and French translation are provided in the appendix of the 
article. 

Rothschild firstly notes the remarkable interest for the Book of Causes 
between the end of the 13th and the end of the 15th century: it was translated 
five times after 1272, four times from Latin, and once from Arabic. However, that 
diffusion is limited to a restrained, privileged circle of learned scholars (often 
from the same intellectual lineage) interested in the most influential texts of 
the Western tradition. 

Hillel of Verona’s translation of the Book of Causes and original commentary 
(assuming, with a degree of probability, that there is one and the same author) 
are preserved in a unique manuscript at the Bodleian in Oxford. Rothschild 
reassesses the chronology of this translation and places it after 1272, showing 
that Hillel knew (at least partially) Aquinas’ De ente et essentia and commentary 
on the Liber de causis, as well as the Moerbeke’s Latin translation of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, and probably even Giles of Rome’s commentary on the Liber de 
causis. Hillel’s is the only Hebrew running commentary on the Book of Causes. 
Juda Romano's partial translation of Aquinas’ Exposition on the Book of Causes, 
or Moise b. Sabbatai's sporadic glosses in the margins of Juda's translation do 
not have the same importance in this respect. Moreover, Hillel is the first (and 
probably the only) author who connects the Book of Causes to the Book of Prin- 
ciples by al-Farabi (not known to Latin authors), to whom he also attributes 
(like other Latin authors) the secondary propositions of the Book of Causes. 

Hillel's commentary rejects, at times, the doctrines of the Book of Causes as 
“contrary to faith" but, as Rothschild observes, that may indicate the influence 
from Thomas Aquinas’ interpretation (for example, in prop. x(x1)). The pos- 
sible influence of Maimonides' theory of the divine names can be observed 
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in Hillel's commentaries on prop. XVI(XVI1) and XVII(Xv1I1). Another remark- 
able aspect of Hillel's commentary is his criticism of Neoplatonic principles 
from the point of view of medieval medicine: Hillel was also a trained physi- 
cian. Rothschild convincingly argues that “ce traducteur-critique, encore une 
fois, tient dans l'histoire du Liber de causis une position singuliere” (p. 427). 


Saverio Campanini endorses Rothschild's remarks about the vast diffusion of 
the Book of Causes in Jewish Medieval thought, from (probably) lost transla- 
tions to the “endless field of tacit” references. Campanini focuses on Kabbal- 
istic literature. In some older sources, one finds the "classical" attribution to 
Aristotle and the title Book of Causes: Moshe Botarel (15th c.) mentions this 
reference in the Kevod ha-Shem attributed to El ‘azar ha-Qallir (6th-7th c.). A 
more subtle and diffused influence of the Book of Causes, yet with an attribu- 
tion to Plato, is to be found in Azri'el of Gerona's Derek ha-emunah we-derek 
ha-kefirah (12th-13th c.). These are some of the oldest references to the Book of 
Causes outside the written tradition in Arabic. 

The best-known reference to the Book of Causes is the passage quoted by 
Abraham Abulafia (second half of the 13th c.) in his Imre shefer where he expli- 
citly cites prop. v(v1) of "the Book of the Highest Substances" written by Plato. 
None of the known Hebrew translations of the Book of Causes could have been 
the source for Abulafia, although he was a pupil of Hillel (which might explain 
the reference to Plato, and also to al-Farabi). The reference and citation are 
found in the 16th century Sha'ar ha-chesheq by Jochanan Alemanno, a large 
commentary on the Song of Songs. Campanini argues thatJochanan Alemanno 
quotes Liber de causis "repeatedly in his unpublished works and notebooks" 
and was aware of its Neoplatonic metaphysical background, referring expli- 
citly to Proclus (p. 461). One can conclude that he was aware of the Latin tra- 
dition originated in Aquinas' commentary. From Alemanno, the reference to 
"the Book of the Highest Substances" passed into Isaac Abravanel's comment- 
ary on the book of Exodus (40,34) written in Venice around 1506; and from 
Abravanel into Joseph Del Medigo's Sefer Novelot Chokmah, printed in Basel in 
1631. Joseph Del Medigo stressed the similarities between the doctrines of the 
De causis (attributed by Plato) with Proclus, Plotinus, Al-Ghazali, the Kabbal- 
ists, the Bible and the Jewish exegetes. 

Campanini's final remarks describe the role of the Book of Causes for Kab- 
balists: "Kabbalah does not need the Liber de causis, and not even negative 
theology, but is ready to use it for apologetic purposes, to defend ad extra its 
ineffable contents" (p. 474). 
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This volume does not aim to exhaust the question of the diffusion of Proclus’ 
Elements of Theology: it is not a compendium and it should not be considered 
as such. Its main goal is to gather studies that deepen questions that have been 
freely chosen by each contributor. However, some common interests can be 
identified within each of the five sections. 

The studies of the first section isolate themes and citations (explicit and 
implicit) attesting to the diffusion of Proclus in Byzantium, and address some 
major questions about the authenticity of many of these works. This effort is 
also carried on with the contribution on “Caucasian philosophy” inasmuch as 
the first Georgian monk, Ioane Petritsi, who translated and commented the Ele- 
ments of Theology, was probably a pupil of Michael Psellos and John Italos. The 
section dedicated to the lands of Islam focuses mainly on the gth-century his- 
torical and cultural context that prepared and made possible the composition 
of the Book of Causes. The contributions study the circle of al-Kindi, where both 
Plotinus and Proclus were translated and adapted to a monotheistic environ- 
ment within the same “Aristotelised” intellectual milieu. In a remarkable paper 
entitled “Aristotélisation de la gnoséologie néoplatonicienne dans le Kalam ft 
mahd al-khair’, presented on April 16, 2016, Marc Geoffroy analysed in great 
details the transformation and translation of proposition 123 from the Elements 
of Theology into chapter v(v1) of the Book of Causes, underlying some of the pre- 
viously overlooked sources for the Book of Causes, such as Aristotle’s De anima 
and De sensu et sensato, and the vocabulary borrowed from the Qur'an. The 
written text of this paper could not be found on Marc Geoffroy's computer. 
Fortunately, there is an audio-recording of his paper, in French, uploaded and 
accessible at the following address: https://www.neoplat.eu/media/. The sec- 
tion dedicated to the Latin West analyses mainly the reception of the Book of 
Causes both in Latin and in vernacular, but also the tacit citations of the Ele- 
ments of Theology in Ficino's Commentary on the Philebus. The reception of the 
Book of Causes in the Jewish medieval thought (in both philosophical and Kab- 
balistic texts) depends mostly—yet not exclusively!—on the Latin tradition. 
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PART 1 


Byzantium 


CHAPTER 2 


An Orthodox and Byzantine Reception of the 
Elements of Theology 


Frederick Lauritzen 
Scuola Grande di San Marco, Venezia 


The question of the existence of Byzantine philosophy may be intellectually 
interesting but remains fundamentally surreal.! Regardless of whether one 
defines the Byzantine Empire as beginning with Diocletian (284-305), Con- 
stantine (306-337) or Theodosius (379-395), it is clear that Proclus (8th Febru- 
ary 412-17th April 485) composed his text within an Empire whose capital was 
Constantinople, and whose official religion was Christianity since 27th Febru- 
ary 380.2 While this may be obvious, it is interesting for the reception of Proclus’ 
Elements of Theology, a text that was composed within a Byzantine background 
and whose subsequent translations where done from originals copied within 
the Byzantine Empire. 

It is such an environment which gave rise to the anecdote that Proclus 
advised the emperor Anastasius (491—518) on how to defeat an invading enemy 
army with Greek fire.? The story gives us a non-philosophical explanation to the 


An overview of intellectual history is Kaldellis and Sinissioglou (2017). 

2 Codex Theodosianus, xvi.1.2 = Codex Iustiniani 1.1.1. Cfr. Basilicorum libri Lx, 1.1.1: Imppp. gra- 
tianus, Valentinianus et Theodosius aaa. edictum ad populum urbis Constantinopolitanae. cunc- 
tos populos, quos clementiae nostrae regit temperamentum, in tali volumus religione versari, 
quam divinum Petrum apostolum tradidisse romanis religio usque ad nunc ab ipso insinuata 
declarat quamque pontificem Damasum sequi claret et Petrum Alexandriae episcopum virum 
apostolicae sanctitatis, hoc est, ut secundum apostolicam disciplinam evangelicamque doctri- 
nam Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti unam deitatem sub parili maiestate et sub pia Trinitate 
credamus. (380 febr. 277). 

3 lohannes Malalas, Chronographia, 16.16.22—37: 6 8& Baoikeds Avaotdoios npa Èv Fv peta- 
ced pevoc did Mapivon tov pirdcopoy IIpdxAov tov Adynvatov, dväpa rrepıBöntov, xod elmev oc 
ó Bactreds Avaotdotos: ‘ti ëxw roroa TH xuvi ToûTw, STL obtoc Tapdooet LE xol THY TOAITElav, 
girdaoge;’ 6 dE IIpóxAoc elev adt@: ‘uy dbvpjoys, Bactred pedyeı yàp xai &répyetar Ñ póvov 
mépapetc xaT abrod twa.’ nal evEwWS ó Baotreds Avaototos einev Mapivy TH Loew TH And Endp- 
xev Eotarı mAnolov, Ste SteAeyeto ó Bates TH Pocdpw IpóxAo, OmAicacbat xatd tod adtod 
BitaAtavod, Zur eis To nepav KwvotavtwoundAewes. xoi Aéyet HpóxAoc ó qiAócoqoc Eurpoodev Tod 
Baorkéws Maptvo tH Liew ‘6 StSwpt cot Ade, xal LEAVE xata tod avtod BrtaAtavod.’ xal Exérev- 
TEV ó aütóc plAdTopos Ever Orval TO Aeyópevov Belov ğrupov not, sinav TEIBH Vat AUTO wg elc pypa 
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importance of Proclus and his philosophical research. The Elements of Theo- 
logy employed a sort of scientific method, familiar from Euclid, which was 
part of child’s education, and explained terms which were mysteriously present 
in such concise authors as Dionysius the Areopagite. The tenth-century Suda 
refers to Proclus as a plagiarist of Dionysius: 


lotéov dE, Qc mec TAV EEW copay vol ddata Ipóxàoç Bewphuaot oM dtc 
tod paxaptov Alovuoiou xéypytat xal adraîs DE Enpais tats Aé&ect. xal Zorn 
ónóvotaty Ex TOUTOV Aaßelv wç ol Ev Adyvaıs TAADLOTEPOL TAV PIAOTOPWV THETE- 
ploduevor tac adtod mpayLateiac, v abrög pynpovever TPdS Tınödeov Ypdpov, 
amexpvrpar, iva natépeç adtol 0pBGot THY Belwv adtod Adywv. 

Suda A3170.80-86 


One should know that some pagan thinkers and especially Proclus often 
employ ideas and even entire expressions [taken from] the blessed 
Dionysius. One may suspect that they took them from him, since the 
more ancient philosophers in Athens appropriated and hid his material, 
as he himself reminds us when he writes to Timotheos, so that they would 
appear as the authors of his divine words. 


That a sixth century historian from Antioch or a tenth century encyclopaedia 
could refer so easily to Proclus is simply because his philosophy was known 
even to non-specialists. Indeed, Proclus permeates Byzantine thought every- 
where. The result of this was that those western scholars who could read 
Greek found Proclean ideas present in all forms of Byzantine manuscripts 
both within the texts and the margins, and it was only recently that ancient 
philosophers have been separated from such Proclean influence.* The step 
away from such a peculiar and Byzantine choice of philosophy to saying that 
there is no such thing as Byzantine philosophy is as if an analytical thinker 
said that Hegel (1770-1831) was not a philosopher since he did not share their 


Aentöv, xoi SEdwxev TA abtH Mapive, elpyxws adta, Str ‘mov Pipers £& adtod ele le olxov etre 
Ev molt petà To evartetrcut rdv HAtov, ed recevant ó otxog T) TO nAolov xal nò rcopóc dvo oxe- 
TOL 

4 Hegel himself claims that in the Phenomenology of Spirit that the best reading of Plato’s Par- 
menides was that of Proclus: “der Parmenides des Plato, wohl das größte Kunstwerk der alten 
Dialektik, für die wahre Enthüllung und den positiven Ausdruck des göttlichen Lebens gehal- 
ten wurde” (Hegel 1807, p. 48) [“when the Parmenides of Plato—perhaps the greatest literary 
product of ancient dialectic—has been taken to be the positive expression of the divine life, 
the unveiling and disclosing of its inmost truth.”] 
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methods and conclusions. One should remember that Hegel in his time had 
been defined as the ‘German Proclus’? 

The history of philosophy is full of enlightened individuals who were not 
understood in their time or their country and often made a career of such com- 
plaints. It is for this reason this paper focuses on the reception of the Elements of 
Theology in three major Byzantine authors: Maximus the Confessor (579-662), 
Michael Psellos (1018-1081), Gregory Palamas (1296-1359). A brief word about 
them will show that, with the eye of hindsight, they are not exceptional but 
representative of Byzantine culture. Maximus the Confessor was regarded as a 
Saint in the Byzantine church and the sixth ecumenical council of 680-681 was 
convened explicitly to confirm and support his ideas.® Michael Psellos could be 
considered an eccentric thinker, except he was appointed consul of the philo- 
sophers in 1047 by the emperor and his over 1000 works survive in ca 1700 
manuscripts,’ which defines his success and clear reception, but almost exclus- 
ively among Byzantines. Gregory Palamas in the fourteenth century defined 
Byzantine mysticism, known as hesychasm, and his ideas were endorsed offi- 
cially in 1341, 1347 and 1351.° Moreover his ideas were once more defended in 
1368, the synod which condemned Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274) and in which 
Palamas was declared a Saint of the Orthodox Church. 

The reception of the Elements of Theology in these authors is representative. 
If one may start with the eleventh century the easiest case is that of Michael 
Psellos who was directly interested in the Elements of Theology. Indeed, he 
quotes the following propositions directly: 

- in Philosophica Minora 1, he cites the Elements of Theology 102, 110, 116, 140 
— in Philosophica Minora 11, he cites the Elements of Theology 20, 35, 39, 64, 81, 

90, 103, 109, 110, 129, 166—168, 170-196, 198—202, 204-206, 208-211 
Psellos openly refers to Proclus and uses his ideas to explain obscure points of 
ancient philosophy, or as instruments to solve dilemmas of contemporary theo- 
logy. Psellos also explains a point of orthodox mysticism employing directly 
proposition 71 of the Elements of Theology in Theologica I essay ıı (uncreated 
light of Mt Tabor).!° Psellos did not think it was problem to study a pagan 


thinker like Proclus and it even made him popular at the imperial court where 


L. Feuerbach, Grundsätze einer Philosophie der Zukunft, p. 87-171 paragraph 29. 

COGD 1. 195-202. 

Moore (2005). 

One exception was Marsilio Ficino who translated some of his works into Latin especially 
on demonology. 

9 COGD 4.133-152. COGD 4.155-170. COGD 4.171-218. 

10 Lauritzen (2012a). 


on on 
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he obtained the title of consul of philosophers (inatog t&v ptAocépuv) in 1047." 
The peculiar status of Psellos, whatever one may think of him, is that he was 
popular among contemporaries and was a well-read author for the next four 
hundred years. He provided an acceptable method of reading Proclus which 
reveals the Byzantine fascination with later Neoplatonism. Scholars tend to 
emphasize his role as a teacher, often reflecting their own interests. More than 
half of Psellos’ letters are written to members of the imperial bureaucracy and 
specifically to judges (xpttat).12 These were people familiar with the Elements of 
Euclid but interested in philosophy. There is even evidence of study of Proclus’ 
commentary on the Elements of Euclid in the eleventh century. Their duty 
consisted of applying their notions of geometry to land measurement for tax 
assessment. Thus the Elements of Theology may have appealed to the edu- 
cated Byzantine bureaucrat specifically for this reason: the form was familiar 
and useful, but the content was philosophical. If Psellos was not an original 
thinker,!? which is possible but needs to be investigated, then he was able to 
express correctly what intelligent readers wanted to hear. This is where Max- 
imus the Confessor becomes important. In his letter to Patriarch Xiphilinos, 
Psellos argues that he reads Plato correctly and especially since his reading cor- 
responds to that given by Maximus the Confessor: 


THV dé ye puouxhv Bewpiav xai 6 xotvès Má&tpoc, Y) Mov égóc— quU ócoqoc 
yop—, Sevtépav petà Thy zën tiðnow dpetyy, Thy paðnuatxýv ovatav ph 
TPOTTOLOUMEVOS. 

MICHAEL PSELLOS, Ep. Xiphil. 72-75 


Our, or rather, my Maximus, for he is a philosopher, considers natural con- 
templation as the second virtue after praxis, without considering math- 
ematical substance. 


Psellos here argues succinctly that above the visible world, there is an incor- 
poreal world which also exists. Indeed, the principles which define the visible 
world also have a form of existence. These are the principles, or what Max- 
imus calls the Adyot, which may be contemplated and maybe even studied. This 


11 Lefort (1976). 

12 Jeffreys Lauxtermann (2017). 

13 Heiberg (1929) p. 72-75. See Lauritzen (2016). 

14 ` Dölger (1927). 

15 Ioannou defined him as Weiblich in contrast with Italos (?) in Ioannou (1956) p. 16. 
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becomes an important doctrine especially later on in such thinkers as Gregory 
Sinaites and Gregory Palamas. We will return later to this question. One may 
develop an aspect which is the notion of what is incorporeal. This had been 
a problem specifically for Porphyry (234-305) as one may see from Sententia 1 
and Sententia 2 which claimed that the incorporeal could be in no place. This 
meant that demons could not exist since they are incorporeal but have a spe- 
cific place: 


‘Kal 6 dıaßoAog’ pnoi ‘peT adtav’. dAd de obtos 6 Adyos 6 Babds xod dróppn- 
TOS; phoovaiv YU tows “EAAnves Get t&v pèv THA Ev Tóny, OddEev SE TOV xag 
ATA dou gro, xoó6 TOLOÜTOV, EOTiv EV TOM’, Kal OTL TA ca HOTA LoWUATA 
Tavtayh’ nepbxacw elvat, réng un neprypapóueva. xavtedbev xal ouMoyl- 
covraı wc, eel xoi ó dıdßoAos dowuatos dur, xod anepiypamtos: el DE vol 
ameptypantos, vol ravrayÿ: ei de navrayh, otain dv xai Evarıov tod Oeod. 
Anpwöng odrog 6 Adyos xoi THs IToppuptou nAdvns auBAwBpiSov &royévvnpa. 


MICHAEL PSELLOS, Theologica 1.32.18-125 


He says ‘And the devil is with them’. But what is this deep and mysteri- 
ous idea? Maybe the Greeks will tell us that ‘each body is in a place, none 
of the incorporeal beings, as such, are in a place’ and that ‘the incorpor- 
eal beings in themselves are everywhere, not circumscribed in place’ and 
therefore they will also argue that since the devil is incorporeal he is also 
uncircumscribed. If he is uncircumscribed he is also everywhere. If he 
is uncircumscribed he would stand also before God. This speech is blas- 
phemous and an aborted offshoot of the madness of Porphyry. 


The principle criticized by Psellos is that the incorporeal has a universal exist- 
ence. Indeed, he indicates that the incorporeal must be understood as separ- 
ated, as Proclus had done in the Elements of Theology proposition 82. Moreover, 
the problem with Porphyry is connected with the fact that everything, includ- 
ing the incorporeal, has some form of existence. This is clear from proposition 
16 of the Elements of Theology. Proclus defines the incorporeal as something 
which is capable of reverting to itself (proposition 15) and connects such 
self-reversion with movement. Since all movement depends on a cause, the 
incorporeal is part of the level of reality which holds existence. The argument 
present in Ambigua 7 of Maximus the Confessor is the following: 
Ei yap tò Oetov dxivytov, OC návtwv TAnpurixév, r&v OE TO EX UN 
AaBov xal xwytov. 


H 


dvtwv TO elvaı 


MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR, Ambigua 7.3 
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If, in the first place, we accept that the divine is immovable (since it fills 
all things), whereas everything that has received it being ex nihilo is in 
motion 

tr. CONSTAS 


Before entering the question of the philosophy behind this passage, the Pro- 
clean language is striking. The use of terms such as moving and moved and 
the idea that existence is secondary and not universal. Moreover, the use of the 
word ‘everything’ reminds one of the recurring expressions in the Elements of 
Theology. To turn to the question of content, if one looks at the expression ‘since 
it fills all things’ one may see the echo of the Elements of Theology, proposition 


98.29-31: 


TOOTO Yp ETTIV AITLOV, TO TANPWTIKOV TÔV LETUARYXAVELY ADTOD TEPVXÓTWV 
xal dpxixèv TAV Sevtépwv mavtwv xai napòv rct tats vv EMAMbEwv yovi- 
Lots Ttpoó8otc. 

PROCLUS, Elements of Theology, 98.29-31 


We mean by cause that which fills all things naturally capable of particip- 
ating it, which is the source of all secondary existences and by the fecund 
outpouring of irradiations is present to them all. 


tr. DODDS 


The second point which echoes Proclus is the idea that being concerns the 
realm of what is below the divine and that this is defined by movement. This 
can be seen in the Elements of Theology, proposition 14 where being is defined 
as moved or unmoved: 


II&y có dv H dxtvyntov Zo Ñ xtvovpevov: 
PROCLUS, Elements of theology, 14 


All that exists is either moved or unmoved. 


tr. DODDS 


These two passages from Proclus show how Maximus is employing principles 
easily found in the Elements of Theology. This occurs rather often. In the pas- 
sage of Maximus, one should also not neglect that the definition of the divine 
and the creation ex nihilo are peculiar to a Christian thinker and find echoes of 
language, but necessarily of content. One may find sources other than Proclus 
as well, but these are qualified. For example: 
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Tldvta yàp dca yéyove naoyeı TO xtveicOou, coc uy dvra adtoxivyats rj abtodv- 
VAG. 


MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR, Ambigua 7.9 


For all things that have come to be passively experience being moved, 
since they are neither motion itself nor power itself. 
tr. CONSTAS 


The more usual form is adtoxtwycta, but a peculiar confirmation can be found in 
John of Damascus who uses Maximus’ expression.!6 The expression adtoxivyats 
is found also in Plotinus 6.6.2 and 6.6.6. The expression adtodivaps is present 
in Dionysius the Areopagite where he indicates clearly that the divine is above 
self-power.!” Thus reflective movements are considered inferior to the Divine 
itself. Indeed, the passage of Maximus is differentiating between what is and 
what becomes. 

Stepping back briefly one my notice that Maximus is discussing a question 
of Christian exegesis by using the concepts of n&dog, xivmois, dvta, adtoxtvyats 
and adtodbvapic. These notions can be found together only in Proclus. One may 
present a passage from the Parmenides commentary where such notions are 
explained: 

où xıveltau TO Ev xal STL abtoxivnaıs 00x Eotı, xal STL oOx ETTYHKE TO EV xod STL 
STATS OVX Zort: 


PROCLUS, In Parmenidem, 1171.35-37 


The One does not move and that selfmovement does not exist and that 
the One does not rest and that rest does not exist. 


The question of rest and motion in relation to the Divine is the aim of the 
Ambiguum 7 in terms familiar from Proclus. Moreover, Maximus aims to say 
that the soul is not essentially connected to the divine, since it is logical and 
always connected to the body. This is the famous doctrine present in Plotinus 
Enneads 4.8.8 where he says that against platonic doctrine, he believed the 
upper part of the soul was unified with the one. Proclus thought it was wrong 
and wrote proposition 211 of the Elements of Theology to prove it: 


16 John Damascenus, Epositio fidei, 59.223. 
17 Dionysius Areopagites, De Divinis Nominibus 201.16: Gà xod TH ép rëoo xol THY adTo- 
Sovauiv elvan. 
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Kai ei yoh mapa 86&av Tv dw ToAuNaoı To Paıvöuevov AÉVEIV TAPECTEPOY, 


où Toa Odd’ N nuetépa Puy dv, AM’ Zort TL AT £v TH vont cet 
PLOTINUS, Enneads, 4.8.8.1-3 


And if one must dare to speak rather openly against the opinion of others, 
our soul did not descend entirely, but there is a part of it which is always 
in the intelligible. 


IIàco nepuen puy) xatioboa sic yeveow Gv) xateıcı, Kal od TO LEV AdTHS dvo 
evel, TO dE ärem, 
PROCLUS, Elements of Theology, 211 


Every particular soul, when it descends into temporal process, descends 
entire: there is not a part of it which remains above and a part which des- 
cends. 


Maximus also thinks that it is impossible to separate the body and soul. 


En’ dugotv roryapodv ý} oxéots, puys Aë xal owuaros, wç SArov Eldoug 
Avdpwrtivou HEPWV AvAPALPETWS voouuévn, TAPLTTHAL xard THV uoc TOUTWY VÉVE- 
ow. 


MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR, Ambigua 7.43.1-3 


Thus the relation of the two, by which I mean soul and body, as the whole 
human form whose parts can be separated only in thought, reveals that 
both come into being simultaneously. 


Thus, one can see that there are linguistic parallels with the Elements of Theo- 
logy, namely philosophical principles are expressed in a manner similar to 
Proclus' book of Elements. There are also philosophical principles in com- 
mon, namely the combination of movement being and the divine. Moreover, 
the aims are similar. For example, the idea that the soul and body form a 
unit without there being an intellectual unit with God as Plotinus had pro- 
posed. 

As Psellos had pointed out in the letter to patriarch Xiphilinos, what Max- 
imus the Confessor did was to study the intermediary realm of reality between 
God and Man. To provide application to the question of the divine Aóyot and 
divine energies as applied to the physical world and therefore to allow their 
contemplation in his famous gvo) 8ewpia. It is for this reason that the coun- 
cil of 680-681 defined Maximus as correct and a saint. 
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If one turns to Gregory Palamas in the fourteenth century, one sees a further 
development of Proclean influence. The hesychast theologian was accused of 
being Platonic by one of his adversaries. He acknowledges the attack and gives 
the following paragraph to describe it: 


AMA xoi peta toOtov ad botepov émetelws dyovros TAUTWVELA Kal owxpéTELX 
IIpóxAov tod Avxtov, pHs WpAdN MOTE toic TULMVETAIS THY KEPAANY TEPLBEOV. 
AN rot Berkev huiv tò pds adOtc, bev 6 nepi thy adbtyv adbtod xeqadriy 
Hoy TeAEvTOVTOS pavels Spam Spdxwv, Kaddrrep oi TapaTUYÉVTES iotópnoav. 
Kai aùtòç 8& oùx ànněiwoev ett mepuov kenet Be tò MAS AveAaurev En’ 
avtov éxeîvo: ‘xaBapuoîs yap xardaixoic, wo ATOS OL, ‘APWMEVOS, ÉXATI- 
xots påouacı PwTosldeoty adTOTTOVPEVOIS OH oe, THs SE Exctys, oxotewd, 
œnoiv ó dre BeoAöyog, ‘tA poata. 


GREGORY PALAMAS, Contra Acyndinum 7. 9.26 


Beside Plotinus, Proclus of Lycia was once leading yearly festivals for Plato 
and Socrates and a light was seen by the initiated surrounding his head. 
But he showed us the light another time. From it appeared a crawling 
snake around his head while he was dying. While still alive, he did not 
refrain from explaining where that light was shining from onto him: as he 
says ‘After completing the Chaldean purifications, he was in touch with 
enlightened self-revealing apparitions of Hecate’ the true theologian says 
‘the dark apparitions of Hecate’ 


This explicit reference to Proclus reveals that Palamas was concerned with the 
contemplation of the divine light within Neoplatonism, such as in proposition 
143 of the Elements of Theology 


II&vca Tà xatadeéotepa TH napovola tay Den Unekiotatat xàv exitHSetov y) 
TO HETEXOV, v MEV TO AAASTPLOV TOD Delou Pwrög &xrro8ov yivetat, KATOACU- 
meta de navra dOpdwe Uno TAV Dem, 

PROCLUS, Elements of Theology 143 


All inferior principles retreat before the presence of the gods; and pro- 
vided the participant be fit for it reception, whatever is alien makes way 
for the divine light and all things are continuously illuminated by the 
gods. 


tr. DODDS 
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Interestingly Palamas takes exception not with the theory but with the 
object of the contemplation. From his point of view, if the content was not true 
to Christianity it was simply a false contemplation. The nature of such gazing 
is complicated since the Divine for Palamas is beyond, éméxetwa as one may see 
in the following passage: 


Kai adtog DE ó navrög voepod pwtòç éréxetvat Occ vol douce obciac Ünepov- 
olws exBeByxwe: 


GREOGORY PALAMAS, Triads 1.3.8.10 


And God himself who is above all intelligible light and stepping beyond 
all existence in a supra-essential way. 


Such language is again familiar from Proclus, for example proposition 20 
defines how the vospóc is below the level of the One.!? Since the noetic level 
is connected with being, the divine is also beyond being as said here. Pala- 
mas proposes that what is seen is not the divine, but his energies. These had 
been first proposed by Maximus the Confessor in 634—638 and he had already 
employed Proclus to develop the theory? Palamas explicitly quotes Maximus 
the Confessor as source of such an idea. Because of the details he has to clarify, 
the theory takes a whole new dimension. One may indicate here that the idea 
is that the activities may be contemplated but not the Divine itself. Thus, the 
divine light mentioned above would be considered by Palamas as being the 
uncreated light seen during the transfiguration of Jesus on Mt. Tabor. Psellos 
had already associated Proclus’ Elements with the study of such perception.?9 
Therefore one may see a direct link between the Proclus' Elements of Theology, 
Maximus the Confessor's Ambiguum ad Thomam 5 and Palamas. 

Psellos makes it easier to understand the link between these three thinkers. 
Within a Christian environment, one should not forget that when Saint Paul 
went to Athens to speak about the "Ayvwotoç 926¢, the unknown God, he opened 
a problem which Psellos solves with the theory of Aöyoı of Maximus and what 
would become the energies of Palamas: 


18 Proclus, Elements of Theology, 20: Ilavtwv cwudtwv &néxewá cot ý oyí]c ovate, xai rtacóvy 
box àv én£xetvot Y) voepà poç, Kal MATH THV voepOv DTOTTLTEWV énéxeta TO Ev. [Beyond all 
bodies is the soul’s essence; beyond all souls, the intellective principle; and beyond all intel- 
lective substances, the One.—tr. Dodds]. 

19 Lauritzen (2012b). 

20 Lauritzen (2012c). 
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80v xai tov duéBextov vo vosp®s voet—ei yàp xoi AuÉBExTOS, AW Eupd- 
cec Tides lët tots pet’ abtdov TÅG Blog Garde —xai Thy puyny dé xai tà 
œuouxà el8v, voepäg oldev. 


MICHAEL PSELLOS, De omnifaria doctrina 25.5-8 


Therefore it perceives the intellect intelligibly, for if it is unparticipated, 
nevertheless it gives manifestations of its own existence to those after it, 
and it knows the soul and the physical forms intelligibly. 


One should also not forget that for the Byzantines the person who listened 
to Saint Paul was Dionysius the Areopagite, the first convert of Athens, and 
alleged writer of the most important philosophical treatises for any orthodox 
Byzantine of Psellos’ era. 

Therefore, one may conclude that the guo dewpia of Maximus and the 
contemplation of the divine energies described by Palamas have echoes of the 
Elements of Theology. Both these theories were important for the formation of 
Byzantine philosophy. The fact that the Byzantines used a pagan Neoplatonic 
text to explore ideas within a Christian environment indicates their beliefin a 
single truth expressed by some pagans and some Christians. This brings us back 
to the introduction and the question of the history of Byzantine philosophy. It 
is essential to study texts such as the Elements of Theology which were accepted 
by a variety of thinkers rather than isolated circles of intellectuals. Nicholas of 
Methone describes a veritable fashion for Proclus in the twelfth century?! It is 
also important to study ideas which were deemed acceptable by their contem- 
poraries also at an official level. This does not endorse the dominant culture 
but allows one to study those who are eccentric within their own context. It 
is surprising how popular condemned thinkers are in the secondary literat- 
ure. One may list a few here: John Philoponus (680),?? John Italos (1082),?3 
Barlaam of Calabria (1341),2* Gregory Acyndinos (1347),2° Nicephorus Gregoras 
(1351),26 Prochoros?? and Demetrios Cydones (1368)?8 and even cardinal Bessar- 


21 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, Proem., p. 20-22: Greg 
Wa un cct Kal x&v vOv tool povooëuevos, Boot xà IIpdxAov Tod Avxiov xeqdAota arovöng 
Xka xptvoucty, rep abTH OsoAoy ud, Utoryeiwors eriypdperan. 

22 Concilium Constantinopoitanum Tertium, in Acta conciliorum 11.480.14-16. 

23  Synodikon, p. 184-246. 

24  Synodikon, p. 572-633. 

25 Synodikon, p. 572-633. 

26  Synodikon, p. 640-646. 

27  Synodikon, p. 647-665. 

28  Synodikon, p. 666-682. 
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ion. These figures have become more popular in western scholarship than their 
counterparts, who are often unpublished and unedited. This fact says much 
about a certain lack of interest in such ideas that unify official thinkers. The 
example presented here gives continuity between Proclus, Maximus the Con- 
fessor, Michael Psellos and Gregory Palamas, philosophers who defined their 
own times as well as Byzantine culture in subsequent generations and there- 
fore have an essential role also in the opinions of those who disagree with them. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Universals, Wholes, Logoi: Eustratios of Nicaea’s 
Response to Proclus’ Elements of Theology 


Stephen Gersh 
University of Notre Dame 


Not much is known about the life of Eustratios of Nicaea (ca. 1050-ca. 1120). He 
is mentioned in documents concerning the trial of the eleventh-century Byz- 
antine philosopher John Italos as a pupil of the defendant, and he is mentioned 
in Anna Comnena’s Alexiad as an expert in religious and secular letters and as a 
master of dialectic.! It has been suggested that he was a member of Anna’s intel- 
lectual équipe which had been assigned the task of writing commentaries on 
Aristotle's works that had not previously been commented upon.? We know at 
least that he was a prominent churchman who became Metropolitan of Nicaea 
in the early twelfth century and was asked by emperor Alexios 1 to participate in 
theological debates with the Latin church. However, he was finally condemned 
for heresy in 1117 largely on account of his views on Christology.? 

Our discussion of Eustratios will be centred on two texts that deal in a very 
fundamental way with the relation between Aristotelianism and Platonism in 
the mind of this twelfth-century Byzantine thinker. The first comes from his 
Commentary on Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics and is embedded in a discussion 
of Plato's Idea of the Good, while the second occurs in his Commentary on Aris- 
totle's Posterior Analytics and is concerned with the nature of genera and spe- 
cies. These texts have been at the centre of numerous discussions among mod- 
ern scholars concerning the doctrine of universals held by Eustratios, although 
the results of these discussions seem to have been for the most part inconclus- 
ive.* The present paper will attempt to cast some fresh light on this question 
by reading the two texts perhaps for the first in the context of Proclus' philo- 
sophy as represented especially by the latter's Elements of Theology. It is by now 
well known that Proclus and Aristotle where the two Greek philosophers most 


1 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 14. 8. 

2 Browning 1962, p. 1-12. 

3 Fora recent general introduction to Eustratios with extensive bibliography of earlier work 
see Trizio 2014, p. 190-201. 

4 Among the most important contributions are Giocarinis 1964 and Ierodiakonou 2005. 
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extensively discussed by Byzantine thinkers beginning at least in the time of 
Michael Psellos and continuing down to that of the Palamite controversies.5 


1 Eustratios' Theory of Universals and Proclus Elements of Theology 


In the first section of the passage from the Commentary on the Nicomachean 
Ethics, Eustratios contrasts Aristotle's notion of an abstracted universal with 
the Platonic notion of a transcendent form, in the language of the Neopla- 


5 Although the Elements of Theology was by far Proclus' most well-known work among Byz- 
antine thinkers, it remained highly controversial. Having been introduced into circulation by 
Psellos and discussed extensively by other writers taught by or influenced by Psellos such as 
John Italos and Eustratios, the work subsequently gave rise to a forceful counter-attack in the 
Refutation (Anaptyxis) of Proclus’ Elements of Theology by Nicholas of Methone (?-ca. 1166). 
For a survey of its influence in Byzantium see Gersh 2014b, p. 5-22. 

6 Eustratios, In Ethica Nicomachea, 1. 4, 40. 18-34: "Now the universal is referred to not in the 
sense employed in logical investigations, for in the latter case the universal is that which 
is “upon the many” and "later-born,' whereas in the former case it is that which is “before 
the many" as established prior to them while they receive their subsistence in relation to 
it. This is what the Platonists were asserting when they introduced certain reason-principles 
which are enhypostatic, divine, and intellectual and in relation to which they maintained that 
all materiate things exist and come to be. They also called these reason-principles “forms,” 
“ideas,” “wholes,” and “universals.” They held that these were established prior to those forms 
in bodies, being transcendent above all of them and existing in the discursive thinking of the 
divine craftsman who imprints certain other things in accordance with them in matter. These 
reason-principles were said to be universals and wholes because each of them, being one, has 
many things that come to be in body and are materiate as derived from it and in accordance 
with it. In relation to the many things, each pre-existing reason-principle was said to be a uni- 
versal and a whole not in a conceptual but in an intellectual manner, being universal in the 
sense of existing as transcendent with respect to the many which have come to be in accord- 
ance with it, and being whole in the sense of being in a proportional relation to the arranged 
parts that are referred to it as a whole. It is neither compounded from the parts nor conceived 
upon the parts, but exists prior to them and remains in itself, having the parts referred back 
to it as though to their own proper wholeness.” (vv tò xa8dAov oùy we Ev Tals Aoyuxotic Qecptatc 
Aéyerat Exel pév yàp TO En rote rxoXotc xad Dotepoyevec, evraöda dE TÒ TPO t&v xov WÇ TPOD- 
pEotyxds adtv xdxeivwv mpóc adTd dexopevwv THY Ürop&tv. obtw yàp ot nepi TAdtwva Zeg, 
Aóyouc Twas énetcoryonyóvtec Evunootdroug Belous vospobs, mpd¢ oc ÉEAeyov ndvra xà ÉvuAa elvaı 
xal yiveoBou, od¢ xai eldn xai (Gag ErdAouv vol öàa xai xo6A.ou, TPOUPETTHKOTAS LEV TWVdE TAY 
Ev cwpacw elddv, cEnpynuevous DE Tobtwv déer, Ev TH Tod Önpoupyoü Dec Stavoig dvtac, Erepd 
TWA KAT’ TOUS Ev TH BAN Xapatrovroc. KABdAOD dE xai Bio tata EAEYETO, Sti Exaotov exelvwv Ev 
dv Seet MoMA EE Exelvov nal xat exetvo yivdpeva £v cwpatt xal Evvra, mpóc & éxelvo xabdrov xal 
Hie EAEYETO oùx EvvonuatiKAs dX voepéic: xa&óAou èv we drtdpyov MoMots ÉEnpuévoy A xat 
Exeivo yeyevytal, öAov dE we Ev Adyw HEPWV tetaypévwv & mpóc &xetvo &vapépetat wç TPÔS Bio, 
oùx && adtav avyxetuevov o08' En’ adrois Evvoobuevov, dd mpó adTHY Lev dv xod pEvov xa abtd, 


x. 2 


éxeîva Ò’ EXov dvapepôueva TOS AUTO WS poc oixelav ótta). 
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tonic commentators of late antiquity calling the former the universal “upon the 
many” (mt xoig moAAots)” or the "later-born" (botepoyevés) universal and the lat- 
ter the universal “before the many” (xpô t&v moMav). Throughout this passage 
he identifies a “universal” (xa06A0ov) with a “whole” (öXov). For the most part, he 
concentrates on describing the Platonic universal or whole, characterizing this 
as a reason-principle, form, or Idea which is enhypostatic, divine, transcendent, 
and intellectual—being in the reasoning of the divine Craftsman. This tran- 
scendent principle is called a “universal” because things come to be “according 
to” it? it is called a “whole” because things are referred to it as though to their 
own wholeness and according to a certain reason-principle. At the same time, 
Eustratios seems to assume an identification of the Aristotelian abstracted uni- 
versal with a Platonic immanent form. Thus, he contrasts the transcendent form 
with a form instantiated in matter or an embodied form, the latter acquiring its 
subsistence “according to” (xat&) the former. He also explains the causal rela- 
tion between the transcendent form and the embodied form by saying that the 
divine Craftsman imprints the latter “according to" (xat&) the former. 

In the course of describing the transcendent and embodied forms and the 
relation between them, Eustratios introduces some further important ideas by 
way of contrast. Thus, the transcendent form relates to the embodied form not 
“conceptually” (évvonjatixa¢ )—that is, as an Aristotelian abstracted universal 
relates to a particular—but “intellectually” (voepa@¢)—presumably, as the divine 
Craftsmen pre-contains his effects. Moreover, the “whole” represented by the 
transcendent form relates to things called its “parts” not as conceived “upon” 
(èni) a number of items—that is, in the manner of an Aristotelian abstrac- 
ted universal—nor as assembled “from” (££) a number of parts. In order to 
understand this last point, Eustratios now introduces an important conceptual 
distinction.? 


7 The translation of the Greek preposition ¿ri is problematic in this context. The present 
author's reasons for settling upon the sense of “upon” will emerge in the discussion below. 

8 An etymological connection xoà + xa86Aov is implied. 

9 Eustratios, In Ethica Nicomachea, 1. 4, 40. 34—41. 12: "They say that "whole" is referred to in three 
ways: as “before the parts,” as “of the parts,’ and as “in the parts.” The much-discussed forms 
are said to be wholes before the parts because each of them has been established before the 
many things that have come to be in accordance with it, these forms being most simple and 
immaterial. Composite things and things divided into many are said to be wholes of the parts, 
whether they are homoeomerous as a stone in relation to stones is a whole in relation to the 
parts into which the stone is divided—each part taking up the name and the reason-principle 
of the whole—, or whether they are anomoeomerous as a man is divided into hands, feet, and 
head—none of the man’s parts being similar to the whole, inasmuch as it receives neither the 
name nor the reason-principle of the whole. Those things that are also said to be “upon the 
many" and “later-born,” as are conceptual things, are said to be wholes in the parts. These are 
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According to the Platonists, there are three kinds of whole. The first kind 
of whole is the whole before the parts and corresponds to the transcendent 
Platonic form which has already been described in detail. The second kind of 
whole is the whole of parts. Here, Eustratios gives two illustrations that are, at 
first sight, easy enough to understand: namely, a homoeomerous whole whose 
parts have the same reason-principle as the whole (for instance, stone with 
parts that are stones) and an anomoeomerous whole whose parts do not have 
the same reason-principle as the whole (for instance, man with parts that are 
head and hand). The third kind of whole is the whole in the parts. It is here that 
the problems of interpretation arise because of Eustratios' apparent identifica- 
tion of the whole in the parts with the universal upon the many discussed in the 
previous paragraph, the former seeming to correspond more to the Platonic 
embodied form and the latter more to the Aristotelian abstracted universal. 
Undoubtedly, the explanation of the phrase *upon the many" as referring to 
things that are substantialized in the soul with reference to the subsistence of 
the many, of the phrase "later-born" as denoting the process in which the soul 
contemplates particulars that are identical or similar in form and have been 
previously!? established in bodies, and of the phrase "conceptual" as referring 


"Jater-born" because the soul which has contemplated particular things that have the same 
or similar forms previously established in bodies, and which has in itself given substance 
to that reason-principle that has been contemplated in its generality according to an 
abstraction from matter, then refers this reason-principle suitably to itself: that is to say, 
in a rational and cognitive manner. These wholes in the parts are "conceptual" because 
such wholenesses have their substance up to the limit of conceptuality and are in no way 
existent in actuality aside from the particulars from which they have been taken. They are 
“in the parts" because the things said about them appear in the particulars in relation to 
which they are also said to be wholenesses. They are *upon the many" because the soul 
has in itself given substance to them after the subsistence of the many.” (Tpıy&s áp pact 
AéyeaOot TO Oo, Td t&v pepåv &x TÜV LEPOV Kal Ev Tots LEPECL. TPO THY LEPHV pèv Exeiva 
TÀ Eid, Bn MPO THY Tto Gv Éxaotoy &xelvov DPEoTNKEV À mpoc Exeivo yeyovev, ATAoVITATOE 
dvra xal duAa: Ex TOV pepÂv DE xà obVOETA xal elc Toà uepitópeva, Ei’ óporopep ws Aldog eig 
AiBoug SAov dv rpôs uépn elc à xod Statpetdc Zort, dv Exaotov Tó Te dvona nal Tov Adyov Tod SAov 
emdexetau, elt’ &vopoiopeph ws &vOEwrtos elc xEloac nóðaç weg Än: OvdEeV yàp TV LEPAV TOD 
Avdpwrrou SpLolov TH ÖAW, WS UTE ToŬvoua LTE TOV Adyov Tob Bou Seyopevov: ¿v Tolg uépect dE, 
WS TH EvvoNLaTInd, à xal Ext Tots nóňorç xal dotepoyevÿ Aéyetar dotepoyevÿ) uev Ott TA oft 
EXATTA OMOELSH à óuoyevĝ ý puy) Vewpnoaca npótepov vpeotnxóta Ev TwLLATI xod TO Ev AVTOIC 
xolv®s Bewpobuevov Adyov xatà dpaipeow Thv amd THs DANS Ev Eaurf) dnoothoaca, ÉTIPÉPE- 
Tat TOOTOV oixelws ÉauTh, Yyovv Aoyınag xal Emig trovo Evvorratind dé, Ott LEXIS Evvolas 
t/jv dndatacww al ToiuôTar dAdtyTES Exovat, undauÿ) xoplc Tov nad’ Exacta £& dv xol Agan- 
cov évepyeia odoat: Eu rois uépsct dé, Sti v tots nad’ Exacta, Meds à xal 6ASTHTES Aéyovtat, TH 


nepi abt@v Aeyópeva dvapatvetau: ert col mools Sé, Bet petà Thv Dorop Én x&v TOMO «dt Ev 


EXUTH Y] ux) oen Toto.) 
10 The temporal connotation of course emerges in the prefix of the term dotepoyevés. 
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to things that are substantialized to the extent that they are thought—all these 
are consistent with the understanding of this whole as an Aristotelian abstrac- 
ted universal. The suggestion that this whole is in no way actual aside from the 
particulars from which it is taken perhaps indicates a nominalist shift in the 
understanding of Aristotle. By contrast, the suggestion that the common ele- 
ment substantialized by the soul is a reason-principle that can be brought into 
agreement with the soul points—as we shall see below—to a kind of realism. 
It is presumably because of Eustratios’ apparent combination of the Platonic 
embodied form with the Aristotelian abstracted universal that this epistemo- 
logical ambiguity or flexibility becomes possible. 

We now turn from the Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics to the Com- 
mentary on the Posterior Analytics where there is another discussion of the 
three kinds of whole." According to Eustratios’ explanation here the whole 


11 ` Eustratios, In Analyticorum posteriorum librum secundum, B. 13, 195. 27-196. 16: "And the 
whole is referred to in three ways: either as “before the parts” or as “of the parts” or as 
“in the part.” The wholes that are before the parts, as the Platonists say, are the primal 
monads from each of which the number coordinate with it is generated, the monad itself 
being unparticipated, the many being generated from it according to a procession. These 
many are also said to be parts of the monad in the sense that the latter is a cause prior to 
them. They are said in their totality to divide up the subsistence derived from the monad 
through its extension into multiplicity and in their totality to refer back to the subsistence 
as to something monadic, primal, and transcendent with respect to the things derived 
from it. The collection of all these is a whole of parts as though assembled part by part 
from those monads. Moreover, each of these monads from which the multiplicity arises 
is a whole in the part, for a particular man being a part of man simpliciter, carries around 
in himself the whole and integral reason-principle of man simpliciter, and is a whole in 
the part as having the whole as a whole in the part of the whole according to the reason- 
principle. A species is a whole as though compounded from the parts ranged under it, and 
again the genus a whole as compounded from its species in the sense that, if a species is 
lacking, the whole that is the genus is maimed, and if any of the particulars is lacking, 
the whole that is the species is maimed. This will not occur according to its own proper 
reason-principles, for “living creature” will not be maimed according to its being a sub- 
stance, ensouled, and sensitive, if horse, ox, or some other of the species ranged under it 
is missing, just as “man” will not be maimed according to his being a living creature, ter- 
restrial, and bipedal, if Socrates or Plato is missing. Rather, the genus or species is maimed 
because the things that are universal in this way—that is, as conceptual—have their being 
and their actuality in embracing the things ranged under them and being predicated of 
them. If any of the things ranged under them is missing, the conceptual universals are 
maimed according to the missing component, for they do not embrace it and are not pre- 
dicated of it. Such wholes are also said to be in the parts as being contemplated as wholes 
in the things ranged under them according to their own proper reason-principles. For the 
genus is a whole in relation to the species and the species a whole in relation to the partic- 
ulars not as a foot or a hand is a whole, but as imparting themselves as wholes to the things 
ranged below them and as being contemplated as wholes in the latter.” (A&yeraı de xoi tò 
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before the parts is not the Platonic transcendent form as described in the 
earlier passage but something apparently equivalent to it: namely, an originat- 
ive monad or an unparticipated term. The nature of the “parts” with respect to 
which this transcendent monad or form can be called a “whole” is explained in 
the next stage of Eustratios' explanation. Thus, the whole of parts is the entire 
collection of the monads which proceed from the originative monad, stretch 
out its subsistence, and are referred back to it whereas the whole in the part is 
each individual monad within the entire collection proceeding from the ori- 
ginative monad.!? The commentator provides as convenient examples of the 
whole before the parts and whole in the part “man simpliciter" and “a particular 
man" respectively. However, it is when he shifts his attention from collections 
of monads to genera and species that the passage becomes harder to interpret. 
According to Eustratios, genera and species are both wholes of parts in that 
these universals as conceptual have their being and activity in being predicated 
of the things below them, and also wholes in the part in that they are contem- 
plated as wholes according to a reason-principle in the things below them. As 
in the earlier passage, the commentator is clearly thinking of genera and spe- 
cies first in terms of the Aristotelian abstracted universals and then secondly 
in terms of a Platonic embodied form. 


Biet TPIXAS, À de TPO THY HEPAY T] Gc ex THY LEPAY H oc ev TH pépet al èv of rpd THY LEPAaV 
drotytEs, Gc ol nepi TAdtwva A&youcty, al dpxıxal uovddes eloiv, y Ôv Exndormg ó aboroıyos 
auch Apıduög drnoyevvärtaı, pováðoç Lev ovons aurhg duehextov, TOMBY 8’ EE aen word mpóo- 
Sov yevvwpévwy, all xal Mépn Exetvng A€yovtat, cc Exelvng pev oÜons aitiag TPd gët, TOUTWY DE 
Tagdv pepiCoueveny THV ¿E adtijc ünapkw Std tò elc äer Ertelveoden, xal nacdv dvapepoué- 
vov elc Exelvyv we elc rovaduajy te xal dpyueny xai Unepxetmevyy TAV ÈE onge, TÒ dE Ex ndvra 
KBpotopa ÉAov Eotlv WÇ Ex MEpOV TAV KATA uépoc TOUTWV Lovadwy auvredeiuevov. xd DE TOV 
povddwv robrwv, ££ àv Tò nANdog, Bim ev TH pépet £c xlv 6 yep ne &vOpwmoc, uépoc Qv TOD AMAA 
avOpwrov, drov Ev ExvT xol Avery) Tov éxelvou mepupépet Adyov, xal ou Ev TH pépet Zoch 
ws £y TA pépet TOD eu Bou Exwv Tò Bou xarà Tov Adyov. Td dE eldog Gov we èx Vepéin t&v dr’ 
adto ouyxeluevov, xad tò yévoc oe En x&v EISOv- we eleldog &midelnei, noAoßodadaı Td wç yévoç 
Brov, nal el zéi xa’ Exaote TL, noroßodadaı Td de Eldo¢ Bou od xarà Tods obeeloug Adyous (ob 
yàp xo ovata Embuxos alonte) xo Cov noroßwencerau, ei innos Enideinor Y) Bods ý tt TOV 
br’ adtd eiBQv Etepov, bonep obdE jj (ov mECdv dlnouv 6 &vOpwnoc, Lwxpdtouc ÈmAEITOUTOS Ñ 
Idtwvos), AM eel cà ob tw xo86Xov wç Evvonnaricd ev ToUTw Exel TO Elvou xal evepyety, Zu TO 
TEPLEXELV TA OT’ AUTO Kal narmyopeicdan otc, el TL EMIAElMOL cv OT’ AÙTA, KEXOACBUTAL KATE 
TO Aclıbav, Exeivo py TTEPLEXOVTA Vire Vin &xetvou xatyyopodueva. A€yovta dE Tà Torta Big 
xal Ev Tolg uépecty we Ev Tots dr’ arva Bewpobneva Aa Kata Tov oixelous avTAY Adyous: où yàp 
ws mods Ñ xelp, btw Td Vévos Bou mpdc TO Eldog, Ü Td ElSog mpd tà nex’ Exacta, KM d¢ Bun 
EXUTAV LETASLSOVTA Tolg On’ abra Kal Gra Ev adtois Bewpouneva). 

12 As the threefold classification of wholes is generally applied, there does not seem to be 
any significant conceptual distinction between “whole in the parts” (plural)—as in the 
earlier text—and “whole in the part” (singular)—as in the present instance. 
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The threefold division of wholes into wholes before the parts, wholes of 
the parts, and wholes in the parts that is foregrounded in Eustratios’ discus- 
sions and the twofold division of universals into universals before the many 
and universals in the many that is also suggested there can perhaps be usefully 
compared with the classifications of wholes and universals proposed in cer- 
tain propositions of Proclus’ Elements of Theology and in the two-part prologue 
to Proclus’ Commentary on the First Book of Euclid’s Elements that may strike 
the reader as being quite similar. Comparison with the first text will provide 
a more detailed account of the three kinds of whole and comparison with the 
second the addition of a third kind of universal to the earlier two, both compar- 
isons allowing us to envisage the possibility of merging the threefold divisions 
of wholes and universals. 

A proposition!’ in the Elements of Theology states that every “wholeness” 
(dAdty¢) is either a whole “before the parts” (pd t&v uepóv), a whole “of parts" 
(ex t&v uepóv), or a whole “in the part" (£v réi pépet). The proof adds that the 
whole before the parts is the form of each thing “contemplated” (dewpeiodcı) in 
its cause or alternatively the form “pre-established” (npovnoctäv) in its cause; 
the whole of parts is the form contemplated in all the parts “together” (6400)— 
withdrawal of any part diminishes the whole—whereas the whole in the part is 
the form contemplated in each part—where even the part becomes a whole “in 
a partial way" (uepixds). In the cases of both the whole of parts and the whole 
in the part the parts participate in the whole before the parts. Further, the 
whole before the parts is a whole “according to cause" (xat’aitiav), the whole 
of parts is a whole “according to existence" (xa@’Unapétv), and the whole in the 
part is a whole “according to participation" (xat& ué8e&v). Finally, the whole 
in the part “at the lowest level" (xat’éoxetyv bpeoiv) is still a whole because it 
“imitates” (nıneitau) the whole of parts. Although Eustratios in citing the same 
doctrine only makes a vague attribution to Greek philosophy with the phrase 
"they say" (pact) and could therefore be referring to Proclus, an Aristotelian 
commentator, or some other authority, there are good reasons for thinking that 
he is depending directly on the first-mentioned.!^ Apart from certain peculiar 
phraseology that explicitly recalls the Athenian Successor, a more explicit con- 
nection with Proclus' Elements is made in a somewhat similar context by his 
teacher John Italos.!5 


13 Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 67, proof 64. 1-2. 

14 Steel 2002 showed on the basis of precise textual parallels that Eustratios knew and used 
Proclus' Commentary on the Parmenides. 

15 See Ierodiakonou 2009. 
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Now it must be admitted that Proclus does not in the quoted proposition 
and proof identify the threefold division of wholes with the threefold divi- 
sion of universals. However, the propositions which immediately follow the 
propositions dealing with the threefold division of wholes in the Elements of 
Theology do connect wholes with universals in a general way. Here, Proclus 
draws a series of distinctions with respect to causality between higher and 
lower principles and with respect to participations between lower and higher 
principles by speaking of terms that are “more whole / universal" (öAuwrepe) 
and “more partial / particular" (uepmatepa),!® and then goes on to show on the 
assumption that every “form / species" (eldog) is a whole but not every whole is 
a form/species that whole is a broader category within which universal is to be 
placed.!” Moreover, in the prologue to his Commentary on Euclid’s Elements? 
Proclus explicitly invokes a threefold division of universals. Here, he states that 
every “universal” (xo96Aov)— defined as “a one that includes a many" (£v ... 
THY TOMÓ repiAnntixöv)-is either “in particulars" (¿v xoig xoaO'£xocco), having 
a “subsistence inseparable” (Önapěıç ... &xwptotos) from them, and moving or at 
rest together with them; or else “prior to the many” (npó Tav ToM@v), producing 
the latter by “offering its appearances" (€ugagets ... mapéyov) to them and “being 
causal with respect to their participations" (ned&&eıg ... yopvyyo0v); or else formed 
from the many “according to thought" (xat’érivotwv), having “subsistence gen- 
erated upon them" (Snapétc Erıyevnparucn), and “gaining consistency upon the 
many in a later-born manner” (botepoyevas énicvvíiovocOot tots mdAAot¢).19 


16 Proclus, Elements of Theology, props. 70-72. 

17 Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 74, 70.1516. 

18 Proclus, In Euclidem, 50. 16-51. 9. In addition, the proof includes definitions of both 
“whole” and of “form / species." 

19 The threefold division suggested in this passage seems to lie behind a standard gloss on 
Porphyry’s Isagoge that is found in numerous Aristotelian commentators from Ammonius 
onwards. See Ammonius, In Porphyrii Isagogen, 39. 8-42. 26; 68. 25-69. 11; 104. 27-105. 14. 
Cf. Elias, In Porphyrii Isagogen, 45. 26-48. 30; David, In Porphyrii Isagogen, 113. 11-116. 2; 
Olympiodorus, Prolegomena 19. 31-34; Philoponus, In Categorias, 9. 3-12—this list of refer- 
ences being not exhaustive. The passage in Ammonius' Commentary on the Isagoge intro- 
ducing the Proclean distinction (In Porphyrii Isagogen, 41. 10-20) is of particular interest 
because of the illustration that it includes. The commentator asks us to imagine a ring 
with a seal which can be pressed on different pieces of wax. If someone enters a room and 
sees the imprints on the different pieces of wax, having realised [a] that these imprints 
have common characteristics and [b] that they are made by one and the same seal, he will 
[c] retain the common characteristics in his mind. In this illustration, the imprints on the 
different pieces of wax represent the universal in the many, the seal on the ring the uni- 
versal before the many, and the image retained the universal upon the many. Given that 
the observer connects the common characteristics [a] with the single seal [b], Ammonius 
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Now, by combining these texts we can conclude that Proclus has shown that 
there are three kinds of whole: before the parts, of the parts, and in the parts; 
that the theory of wholes is closely related to the theory of universals; and that 
there are three kinds of universals: before the many, upon the many, and in the 
many.2° However, it is clearly not possible on this basis and without more ado 
to combine the three kinds of wholes with the three kinds of universals and 
present this combination as part of an interpretation of Eustratios’ doctrine in 
the commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics and the Posterior Analytics. In 
Eustratios, although the whole before the parts is identifiable with the univer- 
sal before the many, the whole of the parts does not correspond exactly to any 
of the types of universal but rather to a relation—that of genus to species— 
between different instances of one type of universal that is otherwise unspe- 
cified, while the whole in the parts is identifiable with both the universal upon 
the many (as an Aristotelian abstracted universal) and the universal in the 
many (as a Platonic immanent form). 

However, given that Eustratios’ arguments do exhibit striking similarities 
with those of Proclus, is it possible to resolve some of the interpretative prob- 
lems that we have seen in connection with the former by appealing to this late 
antique antecedent? The remainder of this paper will be devoted to arguing 
that this is the case and will thereby attempt to break some new ground in the 
scholarly debate. 

However, it is worth prefacing this discussion with some observations 
regarding the epistemological basis of Proclus’ treatment of universals in his 
understanding of psychology in the Commentary on the Timaeus. This is set 
out in his lengthy explanation of the lemma dealing with Timaeus’ statement 
that the realm of becoming is grasped by a combination of opinion and sensa- 
tion,?! and especially in the passage explaining the application of the phrase: 
“by opinion together with irrational sensation" (d6&n pet’ aicOycews &Aóyov). 
According to Proclus, there is a “series” (cetp&) of cognitive faculties containing 
three terms in descending metaphysical order: 1. intellection, which is “above 
logos" (ép Aöyov), 2. logos itself or discursive reason, and 3. opinion, which is 
“knowledge of sensible things in accordance with logos” (xat& Aöyov ... Yv@ats 
rëm alodnrav).22 The further characterization of the last member of this series is 
particularly important, for Proclus here explains that opinion is partly accord- 


account of the Aristotelian abstracted universal is already shifted in the direction of Pla- 
tonism. In other words, it implies the application of logos theory to be discussed below. 
20  Orat least words to that effect. 
21 Proclus, In Timaeum, 1. 240. 13-16. 
22 For now, we will leave the word logos untranslated. See further below. 
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ing to reason because it has “logoi cognitive of substances" (Adyoi yvworixoi tv 
odcıwv) and partly irrational because it does not know “the causes" (ai aitict). 
He also contrasts this last cognitive faculty with the lower non-cognitive fac- 
ulty of sensation. Whereas each of the five senses constituting the latter grasps 
“one aspect of its object" (£v tt t&v nepi adtd)—and even the common sense 
merely distinguishes between these features—, opinion knows that “the whole 
object has a substance of such and such a kind” (Toıdvde Éyov eotiv odoiav tò 
8Xov) and also knows “the whole as though before the parts” (tò 8Aov ... po 
rëm olovel Uep@v).23 From this description, we can conclude that it is with the 
faculty of opinion that the soul’s apprehension of the wholes or universals dis- 
cussed in the texts considered earlier really begins. Given that he states with 
careful qualification that opinion knows the whole—as opposed to merely dis- 
connected sensory affections—as though before the parts, it is probably safe to 
assume that Proclus is not rejecting the more obvious assumption that percep- 
tion of wholes and universals by the faculty of opinion would begin with wholes 
in the part, but is rather attempting to delineate the fundamental difference 
between partial and holistic approaches to the external objects of perception 
as such. 


2 Proclus’ Theory of Universals and Logoi 


To return to the philosophical problems that appeared in connection with 
Eustratios’ account of wholes and universals, we can leave aside the relatively 
unproblematic identification of the whole before the parts with the universal 
before the many as representing the Platonic transcendent forms. However, the 
problems of interpretation with respect to the second and third terms in the 
threefold schema of wholes clearly need further investigation.?^ Here, the main 
difficulties are that, although the two types of whole are ostensibly to be associ- 
ated simply with the two types of universal, Eustratios in the passage from the 
Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics apparently identified both the Aris- 
totelian abstracted universal and the Platonic embodied form with the whole 
in the part and the universal upon the many, whereas in the passage from the 
Commentary on the Posterior Analytics he identified the Aristotelian abstrac- 
ted universal—in the sense of genera and species—with both the whole of 


23 Proclus, In Timaeum, 1. 248. 29-249. 27. 
24 Later we will turn to an analogous problem with the (metaphysically) higher part of the 
threefold schema. 
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parts and the whole in the parts while at the same time identifying a collection 
of Platonic monads with the whole of parts and an individual monad with a 
whole in the parts. Reading these two texts in conjunction leads to even greater 
difficulties, since we now realize that the universal upon the many—the Aris- 
totelian abstracted universal in the first instance—is to be identified with both 
the whole of parts and the whole in the parts and further that the whole in 
the parts—the Platonic embodied form in the first instance—is to be identi- 
fied with both the universal upon the many and the universal in the many. The 
relations between the two kinds of universal and the two kinds of whole might 
be represented by the following schema: 


&Xov &x TOV Ep 
xabdrov Ertl tots TOM OS ----------------- xabdrov ¿ri tots oMois 
&ov Ev TO pépet &ov Ev TO pépet 
xabdrov Ev tois Too 


However, the approach of Eustratios can perhaps be justified on the basis of 
Proclus’ own treatment of wholes and universals which seems to make three 
important moves: first, it treats the universal in the many—Eustratios’ whole 
in the parts—as the embodied Platonic form; second, it treats the universal 
upon the many—still Eustratios’ whole in the parts—as a mediation of the 
embodied Platonic form with an element not so far considered: an internal 
reason-principle of the soul; third, it treats the universal upon the many—now 
Eustratios’ whole of parts—as the “projection” of the reason-principle itself—, 
thereby turning what would become for the Byzantine commentator a two- 
fold division of whole in the parts and whole of parts into a threefold division 
of whole in the parts, whole in the parts plus universal upon the many, and 
whole of parts.?5 The insertion of a mediating term is not only typical of the 
Proclean metaphysical approach in general but also in this specific context 
changes the Aristotelian later-born universal which he henceforth treats as 
a mere phantasm—into a Platonic later-born universal —now underpinned by 
the reality of a psychic reason-principle. 

These developments are set out most clearly in Proclus' Commentary on the 
Parmenides where he comments on the lemma?® dealing with Socrates’ sugges- 
tion that a form is a “thought” (vénua) coming to be in the soul. Proclus notes 
initially that this agrees with the Peripatetics' notion of a form as "later-born" 


25 On Proclus epistemology one may now consult the studies by Helmig 2004, 2006, 2008, 
2011. 
26 Proclus, In Parmenidem, 1v. 891-897. 
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(tò botepoyeves) but that there is a difference between this and that which he 
terms the “psychic reason-principle” (ó Yuxixös Aóyoc). This reason-principle 
resides substantially in souls. By looking towards this the soul is all the forms 
and is the place of the forms, is present not only potentially but actually (in the 
first meaning of actuality), and is “substantial” (o0c198sc) and “more substan- 
tial" than the many (1&Mov). On the other hand, the later-born is dimmer than 
the many inasmuch as it “arises from them" (é7’avtotc), and is "less substantial 
than the many” (Yrrov obcío TAY TOMA). 

Having stated the fundamental difference between Aristotelian and Platonic 
approaches to universals, Proclus proceeds to expand the threefold division 
of wholes or universals first, by tracing back the Platonic embodied form to the 
notion of reason-principle. He does this by contrasting the manner in which 
a physical reason-principle is a “basis of coherence of the many" (cuvextixov 
av nöMwv) and that in which the later-born is “upon the many" (¿mì tots mód- 
ho), noting in the process that the former underlies the “form residing in 
matter" (tò év ÜAn xelnevov eldoç) and that it is the latter which knows things 
on a general level (xoc). Thus, the embodied Platonic form is replaced by an 
internal principle of coherence based on a reason-principle. In the course of 
the same discussion, Proclus now treats the universal upon the many as the medi- 
ation of the embodied Platonic form with the soul’s internal reason-principles. His 
approach can be seen by noting his remark that the “universal in the many” 
(TO xaðóov TO Ev Tots möMors) is less than each of the individuals since the lat- 
ter are amplified by accidents, whereas the later-born—as the universal upon 
the many is here characterized—must comprehend each of the many in being 
predicated of them. This remark should be combined with his further com- 
ment that the psychic generality just mentioned must be derived not from the 
common quality in the many but from some other source of which it is an 
“image” (eixwv), coming into existence through “recollection of the causal prin- 
ciple aroused within" (&váuvnorç … THs Evdov dvanıyvouuevng aitiaç) on the basis of 
things appearing. In commenting on the same lemma, Proclus finally treats the 
universalupon the many as the “projection” of the soul's internal reason-principles 
themselves. Here, he notes that rational souls “generate these universals” (yev- 
vat tadta TA xxGdA0v) and progress from sensible things to opinable things by 
having reason-principles of things, and that those who know things “on a gen- 
eral level" (xowác) contemplate their “generalities” (xotvôtytes) through “pre- 
embracing” (mpoetAngévat) these reason-principles.77 Thus, prior to the so- 


27 According to the faculty psychology of the Commentary on the Timaeus explained earlier, 
in treating the universal upon the many as the projection of the reason-principles them- 
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called later-born there must be “substantial reason-principles” (ovctwdets Adyot) 
which are “eternally projected” (det npoßeßAnuevor) and efficacious in the divine 
souls superior to us but are “sometimes” (noté) obscured and sometimes active 
in us. 

It should be apparent by now that a major component in Proclus’ strategy 
of handling the threefold division of wholes and universals (together with the 
expansion suggested) is the introduction of something distinct from both the 
wholes and the universals themselves: namely, the reason-principles. What pre- 
cisely are these reason-principles and how do they function? These questions 
are far too complicated to deal with adequately under the present restrictions 
of space. However, it is at least possible to summarize the main points of Pro- 
clus’ doctrine of the reason-principle that are relevant to the present discus- 
sion of the theory of universals on the basis of some passages from the Ele- 
ments of Theology and the Commentary on Euclid.2® These two texts have not 
only already provided some essential background to the discussion of wholes 
and universals in Eustratios but also most clearly exemplify the mathematical 
understanding of the reason-principle which is probably its most important 
feature. Indeed, Eustratios’ explanation of the three wholes in terms of monads 
and numbers in the Commentary on the Posterior Analytics shows that mathem- 
atical and dialectical notions are inextricably linked in his mind. 

Now considered on its most fundamental level, logos is conceived by the 
Neoplatonists as almost synonymous with relation: a fact which in itself helps 
to explain the difficulty of coming to grips with it. Relation in its turn has a 
peculiar status in their philosophy being conceived in different contexts both 
as a hypostasis and not a hypostasis.2° This second problem might be summar- 
ized as follows: Given the existence of two existent principles x and y and the 
relation between them R, we have to ask about the nature of R. If it is an exist- 
ent, then there were really three principles to begin with. If itis not an existent, 
then there was really no relation between the two original principles. This kind 
of conundrum about relation explains why it is difficult to say whether the 
world's Logos in Plotinus' Third Ennead is a hypostasis or not, and why Pro- 
clus' theological system seems like an endless multiplication of triads. At any 
rate, from Plotinus onwards the notion of logos is predominantly associated if 
not identified with the hypostasis of soul and especially with the nature that 


selves, Proclus has here passed from considering the level of opinion to considering the 
level of logos or discursive reason. 

28 In this essay, we will discuss only certain features of the epistemology in Proclus’ Com- 
mentary on Euclid. For a more general overview see Maclsaac 2010. 

29 On the peculiarly Neoplatonic treatment of relation see Gersh 1996, p. 45-56. 
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represents the lower phase of soul.3° It is against this background that Proclus 
elaborates the notion of logos that we see in the two treatises named.?! 

Aside from this metaphysical ambivalence, the notion of logos is difficult 
to grasp because of the polysemy of the word itself. Taking our cue from Por- 
phyry who at one point stops to map the range of meanings implicit in the 
term logos,?? we might perhaps here briefly sketch the semantic unfolding of 
the term as it emerges from Proclus’ usage in the Commentary on Euclid's Ele- 
ments, taking account of the fact that there is no single English translation that 
captures all the senses of the original Greek term.?? Thus, logos appears (1.) as 
form. At one point, Proclus invites us to think of the universal in the many— 
the example being the reason-principles of circularity, triangularity, or figure as 
such—as being twofold: in the objects of sense and in the objects of imagina- 
tion. Prior to these are the reason-principle in the discursive reasoning and the 
reason-principle in nature, the former giving substance to imagined circles and 
the single form in them and the latter giving support to sensory circles and the 
single form in them.?^ Turning to the various types of relation in which logos 
manifests itself, of particular importance are (2.) mediation. Reason-principles 
can mediate between intellect and soul, for example when Proclus explains 
that the totality of forms in the soul is derived both from the prior intellect and 
from the soul itself, and that the soul is therefore not a writing-tablet “empty of 
logoi” (tv Aóyâv xevöv) but is itself always written upon by intellect and writ- 
ing itself? and likewise reason-principles can mediate between understanding 
andimagination, for example when he argues that the circle in the understand- 
ing is simple and unextended whereas that in the imagination is divisible and 
extended—both being instances of reason-principles?9—and that thinking in 
geometry takes place through the “projection” (7p0B0An) of the various figures 
and their parts from understanding to the imagination.?? Also among the vari- 


30 On the status of Logos in Plotinus see Armstrong 1940, p. 98-108; Rist 1967, p. 84-102; 
Früchtel 1970; Turlot 1985; Couloubaritsis 1992; and Fattal 1998. 

31 Also more extensively in his Commentary on the Timaeus which we will not discuss here. 

32 For discussion of this passage see Gersh 1992, p. 152-153. For a more general discussion of 
logos in Porphyry see Gersh 2017. 

33 Accordingly, during the next few paragraphs we will employ—in addition to simple trans- 
literation and the neutral expression *reason-principle" —the more specialized renderings 

“ratio,” “proposition,” “reasoning,” etc. as required by the context. 

34 ` Proclus, In Euclidem, 53. 18-25. 

35 Proclus, In Euclidem, 16. 4-10. Cf. 16. 27-17. 4. 

36 Proclus, In Euclidem, 54. 5-114 55. 6-7. 

37 Proclus, In Euclidem, 13. 6—u. On the important role of imagination in Proclus’ theory of 
geometry see Nikulin 2010. 
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ous types of relation represented by logos is (3.) proportion. In commenting on 
Euclid’s geometry Proclus also takes the opportunity of summarizing Plato’s 
teaching in the Timaeus where the latter authority constructs the soul out of all 
the mathematical forms, then divides it according to numbers, and finally binds 
it with “analogies and harmonic proportions" (&vadoylaı.... &puovixoi Adyot).38 Of 
equal importance among the types of relation in which logos manifests itself 
are (4.) that between the one and the many and (5.) that between the whole and 
the part: two types of relation that are perhaps better exemplified in some pas- 
sages of the Elements of Theology to be discussed below. Last but not least, logos 
appears (6.) as thinking. 

It is here that we must complete the semantic unfolding of the term logos 
in the Commentary on Euclid by considering various conceptual combinations 
in Proclus of the types of logos-form, mediation, proportion, whole-part, one- 
many, and thinking—enumerated above. Thus, /ogos appears as a combination 
of form (1) * mediation (2) where it corresponds to mathematical form as medi- 
ating between intelligible and sensible form. In one passage, Proclus explains 
that the “mathematical entities" (tà nadnuarıxa) are the offspring of limit and 
infinity and hence there are "ratios proceeding to infinity but controlled by the 
causal principle of limit” (npogpyovraı Lev eic repov ol Aóyot, xpatodvtat de uno 
THS népatoç aitiaç).3? Logos also occurs as a combination of thinking (6) + the 
one and the many (5) in various cases of cognitive synthesis ranging from simple 
abstraction—for example, where he considers whether mathematical genera 
and species are derived from sensible things either according to "abstraction 
from materiate things" (&paipeois Tv &voAcv) or by “collection from particu- 
lars to one common definition" (xoà dpowtv t&v nepin@v elc Eva TOV xotvóv 
Aóyov)*?—to the complexities of syllogistic deduction—for example, where he 
explains how our knowledge of the common theorems in geometry is the prior 
science from which the other sciences “receive their common propositions" 
(tods xoivous óro8£yovtot Aóyouc).*! Logos appears as a combination of thinking 
(6) + mediation (2) in various accounts of psychic faculties where logos is situ- 


38 Proclus, In Euclidem, 16. 16—19. Cf. 6. 7-15 (similar interpretation of the Philebus). 

39 Proclus, In Euclidem, 6. 7-15. Cf. 20. 27-21. 2. 

40 Proclus, In Euclidem, 12. 2-7 +15. 16-18. As we have already seen in connection with the 
Commentary on the Parmenides, Proclus considers these processes to represent only half 
of the process of acquiring knowledge. In order to achieve the latter, it is necessary for 
the /ogos of "definition" mentioned here to turn into / be combined with the logos projec- 
ted on the basis of intellect. Proclus thus speaks of recollection and awakening of logoi. 
See In Eucl.18. 17-20 and 45. 2-15. Of course, the duality of this process is a quintessential 
illustration of logos as mediation. 

41 Proclus, In Euclidem, 9. 14-19. Cf. 32. 13-20 and 33. 21-24. 
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ated on the level of the discursive thinking that operates between intellect and 
sense—for example where Proclus discusses the reasons why the Pythagoreans 
introduced the term mathematics in order to characterize “the science of dis- 
cursive reasonings" (Eriomun Tov dtavoytixay Adywv)*2— or on the level of the 
imagination operating between discursive resoning and sense—for example 
in the passage considered above where the reason-principles of the psycholo- 
gical faculties of discursive reasoning, imagination, and sense are arranged in 
a hierarchy.*? Logos also appears as a combination of form (1) + the one and 
the many (5) where it corresponds to the unfolding of the simplicity of intelli- 
gible form into discursive multiplicity. At one point, Proclus explains that the 
discursive reasoning is not motionless like the activity of intellect but “unfolds 
and traverses the incorporeal world of the reason-principles" (dveAiccetot xoi 
dteEetot Tov dowpatov tv Adywv Sidxocpov) now moving from first principles to 
conclusions and now moving in the reverse direction.** 

The term logos appears only occasionally in the Elements of Theology. How- 
ever, the relative infrequency of the term itself should not lead us to conclude 
that the notions underlying the term are less important in that text. On the 
contrary, the entire work consists of propositions and proofs which exemplify 
the sense of logos as a combination of thinking + the one and the many in 
syllogistic argument as described earlier.*5 Moreover, the senses of logos as pro- 
portion and as the relations between the whole and the part and between the 
one and the many are indicated in the accounts of the numerous orders and 
series of hypostases contained in the work's propositions and proofs.^9 The 
most important points regarding these latter senses of logos may perhaps be 
stated briefly as follows: 

1.  Logoigovernsimple relations between parts and wholes. Proclus argues that 
in each order or causal chain there exists a single monad prior to the 
manifold which determines for the members of the order their *unique 


42 Proclus, In Euclidem, 45. 4-5. Cf. 53. 26-54. 1. 

43 Proclus, In Euclidem, 53. 18-25. 

44 Proclus, In Euclidem, 18. 17-19. 5. Cf. 4. 1-14, 11. 19-22, 16. 8-13, etc. 

45 For logos as argument see Proclus, Elements of Theology, props. 59, proof 58. 2; 62, proof 
58. 32; 145, proof. 128. 16; for logos as demonstration: prop. in, proof 98. 31-32. Proclus 
also restates his general view that logos is an aspect of cognition. As such it is a real thing 
and relates to real things in prop. 123, proof 108. 29-31. All “knowledge through a reason- 
principle" (814 Adyou yvóctc), inasmuch as it grasps intelligible notions and subsists in acts 
of intellections, is knowledge “of real existents” (tôv dvtwv). Its power of apprehending 
truth is “among real things" (£v tots odow). 

46 For the general structuring function of logos see Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 18, 
proof 20. 14-16. 
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proportional relation to one another and to the whole” (Eva Aöyov mpd¢ te 
AMNAa Kal Td TO ÖAov).*7 

Logoi are multiple relations. They govern sets of relations between one part 
and another. One proposition states that every particular soul with 
respect to the divine soul under which it is ranked “has the same propor- 
tional relation” (todtov £yet tov Adyov) as does its vehicle to the vehicle of 
the divine soul.*8 

Logoi are multiple relations. They govern sets of relations not only between 
one part and another but between parts and the whole [monad |. Within the 
proof of another proposition, stating that the first members of a mon- 
adic series are conjoined by community of nature with the members of 
the supra-jacent series, whereas the last members of the series have no 
contact with it, Proclus observes: “Such terms are not identical in their 
proportional relation but in the relation whereby they are derived from 
and referred back to a single term" (008£ yàp ele 6 Adyos, dN’ cc dq’évdg xal 
Ttpóc Ev).49 

Logoi are more universal and less universal + determine the status “accord- 
ing to participation." Another proposition states that all those characters 
“having the proportional relation of a substratum in participants" (£v vote 
HETEXOLTIV VTOKELLEVOV ExovraAöyov) proceed from more perfect and more 
universal causes.5° 

Logoi are more universal and less universal + they determine the status 
"according to causality." Within another proof, we read that fathers differ 
as “more universal or less universal" (6Auwtepot ... pepixwtepor)—as do 
the divine orders themselves—according to the “proportional relation of 
their causality” (xoà tov tig aitiaç Adyov).5! 

A Logos determines the status of amonadic term as “monadic”. Within the 
proof of a proposition stating that there are series of terms beginning with 
a monad and proceeding to a coordinate multiplicity, Proclus introduces 
the words: "For the monad, having the proportional relation of an origin- 
ative principle ...” (6 nev yap Lovas, Age Éxouoa Adyov ...)92 


Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 21, proof 24. 15-18. 

Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 205, proof 180. 4-6. Cf. Prop. 164, proof 142. 19-22; 185, 
proof 162. 6-9; 203, proof 178. 5-7. In these cases, logos = analogy. 

Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 110, proof 98. 12-14. 

Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 72, proof 68. 17-18. Further examples of the applica- 
tion of the term /ogos in the next four cases can be found at prop. 195, proof 170. 10-13 and 
prop. 194, proof 168. 31-170. 3. 

Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 151, proof. 132. 34-134. 1. 

Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 21, proof 24. 4. 
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7. Alogos determines the status of an unparticipated term as “unparticipated.” 
Within the proof of a proposition stating that the first term in each series 
must be unique, Proclus includes the words: “For the unparticipated, hav- 
ing the relative status of a monad (...)” (TO uev yàp du£dextov, Lovados £yov 
Aöyov (...)).53 

Now the apparent concentration on a relatively limited selection of the senses 
of logos in the Elements of Theology does not indicate that Proclus does not also 
assume there the full range of meanings set out in the Commentary on Euclid, 
any seeming difference of approach resulting from the fact that the latter work 
theorizes regarding the methodology of geometry whereas the former exem- 
plifies the application of this geometry to theology. 


3 Eustratios’ Theory of Universals Revisited 


The passage quoted earlier from the Commentary on the Parmenides showed 
the role of logoi specifically in Proclus’ theory of universals and we have now 
seen applications of the notion of logoi in a wide range of contexts by the same 
author. Given that our initial review of Eustratios’ arguments in the Comment- 
ary on the Nicomachean Ethics and the Commentary on the Posterior Analytics 
had indicated that his approach paralleled that of Proclus, is it possible now 
to find traces of the same logos theory in the Byzantine commentator’s discus- 
sion of wholes and universals? If the answer to this question is affirmative, then 
it will be reasonable to conclude more decisively that Eustratios’ approach to 
these doctrines is in agreement with that of Proclus, and at the same time to 
resolve some of the interpretative problems that originally arose in connection 
with that theory. 

In fact, both passages drawn from Eustratios’ commentaries refer to the 
notion of logoi, and it is worth revisiting them briefly in order to bring these 
references into greater relief. In the passage from the Commentary on the 
Nicomachean Ethics, Eustratios notes concerning the whole of the parts that 
the notion of wholeness here refers to “compound things" (obv8eta) and things 
divided into many parts. When these compound things are homoeomerous, he 
adds, the whole is related to the parts in such a way that each part has “the 
reason-principle and name" (ré te ôvoua xoi 6 Adyos) of the whole, as stone 
is divided into stones. The commentator also notes concerning the whole in 
the parts—which replaces, as we have seen, the Platonic embodied form— 


53 ` Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 23, proof 26. 25. 
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that these wholenesses are called "later-born" because the soul contemplates 
“particulars” (xa@’€xaoto) identical or similar in form which have been previ- 
ously established in bodies and “substantializes in itself the reason-principle” 
(Adyov ... Ev Eauth Dnoomoaoa) seen in them as a common element through 
abstraction from matter. In the passage from the Commentary on the Posterior 
Analytics, Eustratios makes three references to reason-principles in connec- 
tion with the wholes or universals. First, he connects the whole in the part to 
the whole before the parts. Each of the monads from which the multiplicity 
arises is a whole in the part, for an individual man is a part of what is “man 
simpliciter" (6 &nAds &v8pwros) —i.e. the whole before the parts—, since he 
embraces in himself the whole “reason-principle” (Aöyos) of what is simply man 
in an incomplete way. He is a whole in the part because he has in a part of the 
whole “the whole according to the reason-principle” (tò 6Aov xata tov Adyov) 
as a whole. Second, Eustratios shows that the status of the whole of parts is 
determined according to a reason-principle. If a species is lacking, the genus 
as a whole is maimed, and if an individual is lacking, the species as a whole 
is maimed. This occurs not “according to their appropriate reason-principles” 
(xatà Tods oixetoug Aóyouc) but in that “such universals as conceptual" (xà ottw 
xa86Aov wç Evvonuatıxd) have their being or activity in embracing the things 
below and being predicated of them. Third, Eustratios connects the whole in 
the part to the whole of parts. Genus and species—i.e. the wholes of parts— 
are said to be wholes in the part for they “are seen" (9ewpobpeva) as wholes in 
the things below them "according to their appropriate reason-principles" (Degré 
tous oixeioug Aóyouc). Itis notas foot or hand that the genus is thus in the species 
or the species in the individuals but as “imparting their own wholeness” (Awv 
Zourén nEeradıdovta) to things below them and being seen as a whole in them. 
There is one reference to logos in the materials quoted from the Byzantine 
commentator that tells a slightly different story. In the passage from the Com- 
mentary on the Nicomachean Ethics Eustratios observes in connection with the 
transcendent forms that the Platonists here speak of certain “reason-principles, 
enhypostatic, divine, intellectual" (Adyot ... evunöotaroı Beioı vospoi) “in relation" 
(xp6s) to which all things “instantiated in matter" (£vuAa) exist and become. 
They call these reason-principles “forms, Ideas, wholes, and universal" (eiön, 
(deat, Bo, xaðóñov). To some extent, this usage can be explained in terms of 
the Neoplatonic precedent whereby the notion of logos which is associated 
primarily with the levels of soul and nature can sometimes be applied to the 
level of intellect.”* However, Eustratios' application of the term logos here to 


54 See Friichtel 1970, p. 24-40. 
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the transcendent forms situated within the divine Craftsman’s intellect may 
rather indicate a shift from the Proclean intellectual milieu to that of a more 
overtly Christian Platonism. Of course, both these explanations may be valid. 
Now if it is granted that an understanding of the function of logoi is neces- 
sary in order fully to grasp the theory of wholes and universals in Proclus and 
Eustratios, many obscurities still remain surrounding the notion of logos itself. 
As we have already argued, much of the difficulty in interpreting this notion 
results from the metaphysical ambiguities inherent in its relational nature and 
from the polysemy of the technical term /ogos itself. It is therefore perhaps not 
unconnected with this situation that Proclus himself can argue in the Com- 
mentary on Euclid’s Elements that the discursive part of the soul “has its sub- 
stance in the reason-principles of mathematics" (£v tots Aöyoıs ovciwtat TV 
yahnuatwv) and pre-contains knowledge of those reason-principles “in a sub- 
stantial and concealed manner” (obciwda>¢ xai xpvgids) even when it is not act- 
ive in relation to them.55 But what precisely is the nature of this concealment? 
In two passages of the Commentary on the First Alcibiades, Proclus contrasts the 
state in which the soul has its logoi concealed with the state in which they are 
brought forth in cognitive activity. In the former case, the soul with respect to 
the reason-principles “exhales knowledge of them, so to speak” (oiov drronveiv 
Tas TOUTWY Yvwoets) and again? “has the reason-principles as though palpit- 
ating” (oi Aóyot Tv npayudrwv olov opbCovtec) within it.?” The nature of the 
concealment of the logoiis here indicated by means of metaphors. Since the lat- 
ter are based on the notions of breathing or pulsation, this concealment of the 
logoi seems primarily to have the features of dynamism and unconsciousness. 
Given that the cognitive activity of soul as opposed to that of intellect is 
understood as taking place primarily in time, the question next arises whether 
the state in which the soul has its logoi concealed and unconscious and that 
in which they are brought forth in conscious cognitive activities are related 
as one temporal state to another or as an atemporal state to a temporal one. 
On the basis of Proclus’ fundamental tenets stated in the Elements of Theology 
that every participated soul has an eternal "substance" (odcia) but an activity in 
time,?® that the soul has its logoi in a “substantial” (odoiwôeus) mode,°? and that 


55 Proclus, In Euclidem, 45. 18—46. 3. 

56 Proclus, In Alcibiadem, 192. 1-5. 

57 Proclus, In Alcibiadem, 189. 4-10. The importance of these metaphors was first noted by 
Steel 1997. 

58 Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 191, proof 166. 26-27. 

59 Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 194, proof 168. 33. 
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any effect which proceeds must also remain,®° it is necessary for the second 
answer to be the correct one. However, this in its turn implies that the con- 
scious cognitive activities of the soul that do take place in time are inseparable 
from and simultaneous with the unconscious cognitive activities of the soul's 
internal logoi. 

We can take the first steps in pursuing the implications of this last point 
for an understanding of the role performed by the /ogoi in the structuring and 
processing of the world of forms if we return briefly to the semantic unfold- 
ing of the term logos sketched earlier. It is therefore now possible to argue 
that the reason why logos is treated often as though it were simply equival- 
ent to form and often treated as though it were simply equivalent to thinking 
is not because it is metaphysically identifiable with either of these in the strict 
sense—this would be impossible both because Proclus explicitly distinguishes 
logos from form in certain contexts®! and because the notion of an unconscious 
thinking is obviously self-contradictory. Rather, the logos functions as a kind of 
concealed complement to the structuring and processing of the world of forms 
by thinking and therefore does not need to be named and indeed cannot be 
named independently. In different contexts, logos can represent the mediat- 
ing relation between forms thought as x, y, z, etc., or the proportional relation 
between given forms as thought determinately; it can also represent the rela- 
tion between the one and the many with respect to forms thought as x, y, 2, etc., 
or the relation between whole and the part with respect to given forms. Most 
importantly for the theory of universals, it represents the relations signified by 
the prepositions “before” (796), “of” (££), “upon” (ént), and “in” (év) rather than 
the meanings of the substantives to which the prepositions are attached. 

If this interpretation is correct, then some light has indeed been shed on 
the obscurities surrounding Proclus’ and Eustratios’ accounts of wholes and 
universals. Our close analysis of the most relevant texts selected from the two 
authors has perhaps been sufficient to show that some of the problems can be 
resolved. However, the most important lesson to be taken away is undoubtedly 
that the non-resolution of certain other problems has at least the justification 
of methodological consistency. 


60 ` Proclus, Elements of Theology, prop. 35 and proof 38. 9-13. 

61  Forinstance, there are logoi but not forms of artificial objects. See Proclus, In Parmenidem, 
III. 827. 19-828. 14. 

62 The author would like to thank members of the audience at the colloquium on the Ele- 
ments of Theology for making insightful comments atthe oral presentation of the first draft 
of this paper in November 2015. A particular debt is owed to Michael Chase for alerting the 
writer to some of the irregularities in published English translations of the Neoplatonic 
Aristotelian commentaries. 
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This man [Origen] delved into our sacred courts from the perspective of 
Platonic and Aristotelian idle talk and thus dragged in from there all sorts 
of superfluous and pretentious discourse; and by wishing to seem to com- 
prehend what is against and what is consistent with Christian teachings, 
and for this to be considered clever by the many, he corrupted and con- 
fused the holy Scripture in its entirety. I say this without accusing the man 
in every respect; for occasionally he gently severs the letter and reveals the 
spirit; however, in most cases he is overtaken by whatever wind is carrying 


him and is thus led astray from the main road and falls into the ditches. 


Don't converse often with the man, but rather, if you wish to know divine 
things clearly, then enter deeply into the words of Gregory the Theolo- 
gian. For he alone in my opinion introduced all wisdom into his discourses 


and prepared a mixing cup of piety and learnedness, so that everyone can 


drink without satiety, while his cup is never exhausted. 


MICHAEL PSELLOS, Theologica 11, 4 


1 Theologica 11, 4.87102: 6 yap vip odto¢ dro x&v TAatwvixdy nal ApiototeAidy ddoreoyiOv ÈÇ 
TAS lepdg NUAV Mapaxdipac auAds näcev ýp Exeidev nepırtoroylav xai SewotyTa Emerbeato, xai 
TH SdEat BouAndivaı cuvidety tò payduevov xai to dxdrovbov xai Sewvdc evtedOev tots oct vopu- 
odvar näcav THY iepàv ypaphv exorrjAeuce xai ouvéyes. AEyw DE où ndvra TOD àvðpòç KaTIYOPOV 
Zot yap Sry StacyiZet tò Ypauua hpépa xod dvaxakbnret TO nveôua: AAG TÀ TAEiw Tod deyovrog 
YIVÖUEVOG TTVEÜHATOG ÈÇ HPN UVOÙÇ Exmintel THs Acewpopon dmOTPETOLEVOS. UN OÙ VE TOUT TH Avöpi 
Baud rpocopiAet, AM’ el ye BovAolo capac eldevaı tà Beta, Tots Tob Beoddyou l'pyyopiou Adyots EuBa- 
Ouve. uóvoc yàp obtog xaT Env 8ó&ov näcav oplav tots Éautod cvvetojveyxe Aóyotc Kal XPATH pC. 
Tácty ety ato Beooeßelag nal AoyLoTHTOG, WOTE návtaç pèv dxopéotwç mive, &xelvoy dE Anen 


undérote. I am grateful to Stratis Papaioannou for help in translating this passage. 
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1 Introduction? 


In a well-known article by Gerhard Podskalsky,? Nicholas of Methone's Refut- 
ation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology served as indirect evidence that the 
interest in Proclus so abundantly evident in the works of Michael Psellos in 
the eleventh century had in fact persisted into the time of Nicholas, who died 
around 1166.* Surely, the argument goes, such a refutation demonstrates a con- 
temporary fashion for Proclus in Byzantium; Nicholas would scarcely have gone 
to such lengths to refute Proclus had he not regarded his influence as a con- 
tinuing and contemporary problem. Indeed, in his prologue to the Refutation, 
Nicholas explains that he has chosen to write the work because he observes 
that the attraction of Proclus for some of his fellow Christians has led them into 
heresy. For this reason he has decided to show, chapter by chapter, the points 
at which Proclus’ teaching and Christian doctrine are at odds. 

However, the absence of direct evidence for any substantial interest in Pro- 
clus’ works in Byzantium in the mid-twelfth century might lead one to recon- 
sider.? Could one instead account for Nicholas’ Refutation as a reaction to Psel- 
los’ use of Proclus in the previous century? Psellos’ writings circulated widely 
in the twelfth century and even if they had not, Nicholas would not be the 
first to engage in polemic with a long-departed threat. Cyril of Alexandria, for 
example, wrote his lengthy Contra Julianum more than half a century after 
Julian's death." 

Among Nicholas’ primary aims, some announced explicitly in his prologue 
and some emerging only later in the Refutation, are to defend the doctrine of 
the Trinity against Proclus’ unitary conception of the first principle, and to dis- 


2 The research for this article was made possible through a COFUND Junior Research Fellow- 
ship at Durham University, where I was generously hosted by Krastu Banev in the Department 
of Theology and Religion. I would like to thank Andrew Louth, Lewis Ayres and Krastu Banev 
for helpful feedback in the early stages of this research. 

3 Podskalsky 1976. 

4 On Nicholas’ Refutation, see Stiglmayr 1899; Angelou 1984; O'Meara 1989; Alexidse 2002; Trizio 
2014; Robinson 2014; Robinson 2017a and 2017b. 

5 Ioane Petritsi’s Georgian translation of and commentary on Proclus’ Elements are a notable 
example of interest in Proclus in this era, which may reflect ongoing trends in the Greek- 
speaking world. See Alexidse and Bergemann 2009; Gigineishvili 2007; Mtchedlidze 2009 and 
various other articles by these scholars. 

6 See Kaldellis 2007, p. 226-228. 

7 Seerecent critical editions (Riedweg 2016; Kinzig and Brüggemann 2017), as well as text and 
partial translation in Sources chretiennes (Evieux et al 1985; Odile Boulnois et al 2016). Mat- 
thew Crawford and Aaron Johnson are preparing a first English translation of the Contra 
Julianum. 
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tinguish strictly between the intra-trinitarian generations of the Son and the 
Spirit from the Father, on the one hand, and the Trinity’s creative production 
of everything else on the other hand. In Nicholas’ view, Proclus’ hierarchical 
emanative structure cannot be applied to the persons of the Trinity, where 
the Son and the Spirit, though causally derivative, are consubstantial with the 
Father and thus equally divine. Nor is this emanative structure an adequate way 
to understand God’s production of the world, since it seems to present a causal 
continuum in which the first principle is not the unique metaphysical cause, 
utterly distinct from its created effects. Instead, this causal continuum involves 
a series of metaphysical causes that seem to operate in the same manner as the 
first cause, even if each successive cause is more restricted in scope. Proclus’ 
system is in Nicholas’ view irredeemably polytheistic, both with its theory of 
henads and with its descending sequence of hypostases. 

With these issues in mind, I propose in this article to examine Psellos’ use of 
the Elements, in order to discover whether he regarded these aspects of Proclus’ 
thought with greater sympathy than Nicholas did, and thus whether Psellos’ 
writings might help to explain why Nicholas wrote his Refutation. 


2 Michael Psellos and the Elements of Theology 


It has been recognized for some time that Psellos had an affinity for the Neo- 
platonists, and that Proclus in particular had a special significance for him.® In 
a famous autobiographical passage of his Chronographia, Psellos describes the 
course of his own education and tells us how, starting from Aristotle and Plato, 


I completed a cycle, so to speak, by coming down to Plotinus, Porphyry 
and Iamblichus. Then, continuing my voyage, I put in at the mighty harbor 
of the admirable Proclus, drawing from him all science and conceptual 
precision.? 


8 On Psellos’ philosophical interests, see Zervos 1920; Joannou 1956; O’Meara 1989, 1998 and 
2014; Duffy 2002; Kaldellis 2007; Papaioannou 2013; Jenkins 2006 and 2017; Panagopoulos 
2014; Lauritzen 2017; Miles 2017; Walter 2017. 

9 Chronographia, Vi, 38.1-5: &vreßev odv dpundels adOic Wonep meplodov exmAnpay, £c HAuwrivous 
xoi IIopeuptouc xoi TaußAlyous xathew. ned’ oüc 689 npoßalvwv eis tov Pavpaciwtatov ITpóxAov 
WS EN ALUEVA MÉYLOTOV KATAOXWV, nâdav EXEidev ExioTHUNY TE Kal vonoewv dxpiBelav ÉcTaoa. 
O’Meara translates the passage and discusses it in detail (2014, p. 166-168): “From there, as if 
completing a cycle (periodon), I came to a Plotinus, a Porphyry and a Iamblichus, after which 
I progressed to the most admirable Proclus, as if arriving in a great haven, where I sought 
all science and accuracy of thoughts. After this, intending to ascend to first philosophy and 
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Given the climactic position that Proclus occupied in the stages of Psellos’ 
education, it seems reasonable to conclude that he played an important role in 
Psellos’ mature thought. I will not attempt here to determine the exact signific- 
ance of this passage within the Chronographia. Much has been written on the 
rhetorical dimensions of this work,!° and it is sometimes suggested that one 
cannot always take Psellos’ writings at face value." For our purposes, however, 
it suffices to recognize that Psellos here unambiguously affirms his admiration 
for Proclus, and to take note of the specific benefit he derived from Proclus, 
namely “all science and conceptual precision (vonoewv a&xptBetav).”!2 

Even so, one must not exaggerate the role of Proclus in Psellos’ texts, where 
many other authors are also cited, some with great frequency. In the first 
volume of the Theologica, for example, Psellos’ citations of Proclus, including 
many from his commentary on the Timaeus, are nearly equalled in number by 
those of Dionysius, and are exceeded by those of Aristotle, Plato and Maximus 
the Confessor. Above all, Gregory of Nazianzus dominates the scene, and other 
authors, including Proclus, are usually introduced in order to elucidate pas- 
sages from Gregory.P? Proclus true significance for Psellos can only be judged 
by examining the way that he is used in each case.!^ 

While Psellos cites multiple works by Proclus (and especially his comment- 
ary on the Timaeus), here we will consider only his use of the Elements of 


to be initiated to pure science, I took up first the knowledge of incorporeals in what is 
called mathematics, which have an intermediate rank between the nature that concerns 
bodies and the thought that is free of relation to bodies.’ Cf. Theologica 1, 22 (84.38-39), 
where Proclus is “chief of the most theological among the Greeks": oi toivuv BeoAoyınwraroı 
av 'EX|vov, dv 97) IHpóxAoc xatà thv ihv bipov tò xeparaiov. 

10 See Lauritzen 2013. 

11 See Kaldellis 1999. 

12 See below [currently page 7]. 

13  InTheologica 11, citations of Gregory, Maximos and John of Damascus exceed those of Pro- 
clus; in Philosophica minora 1, citations of Aristotle, Olympiodorus and Plotinus exceed 
those of Proclus; in Philosophica minora 11, the citations of Proclus (mostly from the com- 
mentary on the Timaeus) far exceed all other authors. 

14 See Miles 2017, p. 81: “The immense complexity of the philosophical, literary, rhetorical 
and religious traditions that Psellos, like other Byzantine thinkers, inherited, was such 
that it offered great scope for choosing one's own position, and for combining positions 
and ideas from previous authors in new ways. Of this kind of intellectual freedom, Psellos 
made considerable and brilliant use. This is becoming increasingly apparent in the newer 
scholarship on his work, and it may be said with some confidence that the way forward 
in Psellan studies lies in detailed and careful readings of his many texts, in particular with 
an eye to how these combinations, transformations and balancing acts are carried out in 
the context of specific discussions." 
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Theology? It seems likely that citations of the Elements in Psellos writings 
are indicative of Proclus’ role in general; in any case, a focus on Psellos’ use 
of the Elements keeps our enquiry to a manageable scope and allows us to 
consider what role if any Psellos may have played in provoking Nicholas’ Refut- 
ation. 

There are a few scattered citations of the Elements of Theology in various 
published works of Psellos,!® but most of his citations of the Elements are found 
in five modern editions, namely the two volumes of the Philosophica minora, 
the De omnifaria doctrina, and the two volumes of the Theologica. Within these 
five volumes we can usefully distinguish at least two broadly different ways in 
which Psellos uses Proclus, namely in compilations or epitomes on the one 
hand, in which he summarizes or ‘plagiarizes’ with little or no comment, and 
in exegetical treatises on the other hand, in which he draws upon Proclus as 
a tool for understanding some other author's text. In the former genre, the 
object of attention is Proclus’ text, sometimes simply recycled without com- 
ment, sometimes introduced or followed by brief comments from Psellos. In 
the latter genre, the object of attention is some other text (most often Gregory 
the Theologian), and Psellos introduces Proclus’ teaching during the course of 
his explanation of this other text. The following discussion is structured accord- 
ing to this broad division, which corresponds roughly to the division between 
the De omnifaria doctrina and the two volumes of the Philosophica on the one 
hand, and the two volumes of the Theologica on the other. 


3 Proclus in Compilation (1): Philosophica minora 1 and 11 


Within the two volumes of the Philosophica minora, the use of the Elements is 
more frequent in the second volume. There, according to the indices, the Ele- 


15 According to O'Meara (2014, p. 168-169), "The Elements of Theology is probably Psellos' 
favourite Proclean text. He names the text by its title a number of times and uses it extens- 
ively in his philosophical, theological and rhetorical works, citing propositions taken from 
throughout the work. He sometimes uses the same propositions repeatedly and makes 
considerable use of the book in composing the little encyclopedia, the De omnifaria doc- 
trina, which, in various versions, he dedicated to his imperial patrons. This makes it likely 
that Proclus' Elements of Theology was not just a convenient source of philosophical know- 
ledge for Psellos: he could also use it in his teaching, or at least as providing materials for 
his teaching." 

16 Besides the five published volumes discussed here, citations of the Elements of Theology 
can also be found in Oratoria minora 27 (9-10), Orationes Forenses et Acta 1 (502—503) and 
Epistulae (ed. Papaioannou) 31 (42-43). 
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ments makes an appearance in nine different treatises.!” Among these, perhaps 
the most notable examples are found in Phil. min. 10 and n, where Psellos com- 
piles the propositions that concern intellect and soul respectively, and in Phil. 
min. 35, where Psellos comments on material from six different propositions.!? 
Other citations from the Philosophica minora will not be considered in depth 
here.!? 

Phil. min. 10, On Intellect, provides us with a good example of pure compil- 
ation. Here Psellos simply strings together, without any comment, seventeen 
propositions from the extensive portion of the Elements of Theology that is 
concerned with intellect. He includes all but two of the propositions in the 
range beginning with Prop. 166 and ending with Prop. 183, and he introduces 
this material by saying that he will “sum up in an epitome" the teachings on 
intellect of “those who philosophize among the Greeks.” In the next line, he 
refers to these teachings simply as “Hellenic opinions,” and only at the end of 
the passage does he tell us that all of the material comes from Proclus. Evidently 
Proclus is here representative of Greek thought for Psellos.20 


17 Michael Psellos, Philosophica minora 11, 9-11, 15, 25, 34-36 and 38. See also Philosophica 
minora I, 36. 

18 As well as on four excerpts from Porphyry's Sententiae, one of which also corresponds 
closely to Proclean doctrine. 

19 In Philosophica minora 1, 36, which is an elaborate philosophical interpretation of the 
meaning of the letters of the alphabet, there is an interesting passage (lines 481—506) 
that I have not been able to examine thoroughly in context, in which Psellos summar- 
izes various principles from the Elements of Theology (cf. Elements of Theology 117, 124, 
125, 131 and 160) in answer to the question “what are the phenomena of the divine?" and 
concludes the passage thus: “and the other things, so many as are not disregarded by the 
theologians and especially Dionysius, who philosophized altogether more precisely (dxpt- 
Béotepov) concerning these things.” In 11, 9 (1915-19), Psellos accepts without reservation 
Proclean principles concerning the substance and activity of intellect, soul and body as 
they relate to division and motion (cf. Elements of Theology 20). In 11, 25 (101.613) Psellos 
endorses the Proclean principle of a mediating principle in the structure of participation 
(Elements of Theology 64 and 129). In 11, 34 (117.16-19), Psellos affirms the Proclean prin- 
ciple of degrees of participation (cf. Elements of Theology no). In 11, 36 (12118—19), Psellos 
mentions, in the course of a lecture on Greek teachings concerning divine creation, the 
principle that divine creation is through intellectual activity (Elements of Theology 174). 
In 11, 38 (142.21—26), Psellos distinguishes various modes of being and affirms the ultimate 
derivation of all from one (Elements of Theology 39). O'Meara also cites Elements of Theo- 
logy 209 as a parallel for the ideas discussed in 11, 15 (76.8-9), but the connection is not 
precise. 

20 The same might be said for Nicholas. In the prologue to the Refutation (31517), he 
presents Proclus as the preeminent Greek thinker: "And not least in comparison to all, 
yea perhaps even more than all, was this mighty Proclus, who was zealous not to be sur- 
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Similarly, in Phil min. 11, u, a short treatise titled On Soul, Psellos simply 
compiles twenty-four propositions from the last section of the Elements. In 
this case, however, he also includes brief comments on the acceptability of 
Proclus’ teaching from a Christian point of view. “Behold I provide you the 
hellenic teachings concerning soul,” he begins, “some of which agree with our 
scriptures,” and then cautioning: “but the bitter among them is more than 
the sweet.”2! The first proposition to which he refers is Prop. 184, “They say 
that every soul is either divine, or changes from intellect to non-intellect, or 
is between these, always intellecting, but inferior to divine souls,” and then he 
comments: “And while this teaching is most absurd, what comes after is more 
mythological and sillier.”?? “What comes after” in Psellos compilation com- 
prises all but one of the series of propositions ranging from Prop. 185 to Prop. 
195. After quoting this series of propositions, he comments, “Perhaps then these 
teachings are not altogether absurd, but it would be better to say that they are 
ambiguous; the things that they say after these, however, are most laughable.” 
The rest of the text, i.e. the material that he says is “most laughable,” is mostly 
exact quotation from all but two of the remaining propositions in the Elements. 
Since a major topic of this section is Proclus' teaching on the “vehicle of the 
soul" or astral body, which might have struck Christian readers as particularly 
fantastical, this may account in part for Psellos’ judgement here.?3 

Psellos' compilation of this material clearly does not constitute an endorse- 
ment of Proclus' views on soul, nor can we conclude from his silence in the 
previous text (on intellect) that he agreed with everything in it. Yet it is clear 
that Psellos found this material interesting and useful—useful to himself per- 
haps, as a kind of condensation of what he had read and as an aid to memory, 
but probably also useful for his students. 

In Phil. min. 11, 35 Psellos takes a very different approach. In this text, rather 
than simply compiling numerous propositions (without their proofs) into a 
condensed presentation of Proclus' teaching on a given topic, Psellos instead 
quotes individual propositions with their proofs, commenting briefly on each. 


passed in pagan wisdom by even the most preeminent.” Besides being a particular threat, 
Proclus stands for Hellenic wisdom as such. 

21 Philosophica minora 11, n (22.1-3). 

22 Following St. Paul, ypawödeıs is frequently applied to myths (cf. 1Timothy 4:7: BegrjAouc xoi 
yeawdets uv8ouc napattod: refuse profane and old wives’ fables); cf. also Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, Or. 28.8: 6 xoi àv 'Ertxovpeicv ATöuwv &tomnwtepdv TE xod ypawdéotepov: "[the idea that 
God could be mixed with bodies] is a more absurd old wives tale than even the atoms of 
Epicurus." 

23 Cf. Philosophica minora 11, 15, where Psellos associates Origenism with such ideas. 
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The text is titled “On Theology and on the Distinctions among Greek Doctrines” 
(Ilept deoAoyias xai Staxpicews Soypatwv EAyvixdv). It is actually somewhat like 
Nicholas’ Refutation in its form and aims, though much more modest in its 
scope; in it Psellos considers individually only six propositions from the Ele- 
ments (35, 39, 81, 90, 103 and 109), stating in each case whether he considers 
the proposition in question to be acceptable from the standpoint of Christian 
doctrine. 

The first text quoted is Prop. 35: “every effect remains in its cause and pro- 
ceeds from it and returns to it.’ Psellos prefaces the text with the following 
comment: 


What is agreed upon by us concerning our theological teaching, i.e. the 
trinitarian consubstantiality, does not need other proofs or the estab- 
lishment of proofs foreign to the discourse. But among the wise Greeks, 
reason (Aóyoc) is a highly productive component of their theological 
proofs, and it also contributes no small part to our own discourse [i.e., 
Christian theology] as regards the union and distinction of the Son in rela- 
tion to the Father, where their union does not eliminate the distinction, 
nor does their distinction break apart the union.?* 


Psellos here recognizes that trinitarian doctrine is not established by philo- 
sophy, but belongs to a “discourse” rooted in revelation and tradition. He nev- 
ertheless asserts the common utility or productivity of reason for both ‘Greek’ 
and Christian theology. While Nicholas of Methone also recognizes the value of 
reason (implicitly if not explicitly), he regards Proclus’ entire project as a pre- 
sumptuous rationalism aiming to scale the heavens (like the Tower of Babel) 
by the power of human thought.”5 Reason, for Nicholas, cannot grasp God in 
his transcendence. By contrast, even though Psellos sometimes rejects Proclus’ 
particular conclusions, he here shows a fundamental sympathy with Proclus 
regarding the role of reason in theological inquiry.?6 


24 ` Philosophica minora 11, 35 (117.24—118.4): Tod xa&' nuds Seoroyixod Sdoypatoc, pui TS Tpı- 
aduchs 6poovatdtytoc, ópoàoyovpevov map’ Nudv To [nav] xai où delta niotewv ETEPWV o08€ 
THS TÖV AMoTplwv tod Adyou svatdcEews. MANY Zon TE Aóyoç xod napà Tots Tv EMývwv coqolc 
MEY TL LEG AvorteAdv avtog elc Beoloyias drddetEtv, où Bpayeidv tiva xal TH KAO’ Y] uic Aóyw 
TUVELTPEPWV neplda TG Tod vloO mpd TOV NATÉPA EvwaEwS TE Kal ÖLAHPLTEWG, OÙTE THs Eugene 
Apavılobang THY Stidxptow ovte THs Staxpicews Suctwoys THY Evworv. I am grateful to Anthony 
Kaldellis for his help in understanding this passage. 

25 See Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of the Elements of Theology, Prologue, 3.1-4.2. 

26 See Panagopoulos 2014 on Psellos’ ‘rationalism’. 
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Psellos continues by quoting the entire proof of Prop. 35, and he comments: 


This chapter alone of the Greek theology seems to me to have some con- 
tribution to our dogma; for in a manner involving neither time nor body, 
the only-begotten Word proceeds from the Father and remains in the 
Father and returns to the Begetter; although he has proceeded, he is not 
distinguished according to the principle of divinity, nor in returning was 
he separate, nor in remaining has he been confused with respect to the 
personal (tnootatixyv) perfection.27 


As Dominic O’Meara has noted;?? Psellos’ application of Prop. 35 to the Trinity 
implies a greater degree of compatibility with Christian doctrine than Nich- 
olas of Methone will allow. In his own commentary on the same proposition, 
Nicholas insists that one must strictly distinguish between the “productive pro- 
cession” by which all things go forth from God creatively, and the “natural” or 
“supernatural procession,” which he even calls an “unproceeding procession” 
(ampottou mpoddov).29 


The consubstantially super-substantial persons, even if they proceed 
from the cause insofar as they are other persons than it, nevertheless do 
so without proceeding, since they do not differ at all from it in substance, 
nor indeed are they separated from it. For this reason, they do not desire, 
for how can they desire him with whom they are identical in substance? 
Nor do they revert, for how can they revert to him from whom they did 
not depart?30 


27 ` Philosophica minora 11, 35 (11817—23): Tod TO dE uot xat Udvov TO xeqdAouov THS EMyvixii¢ Beo- 
Aoylas palveral twa xal Mpd¢ TO NUETEpoV Soypa Zeen auvreieiav' ó yàp povoyevhç Adyos xoi 
TIPOELaW ÈX TOO TATPdS AXPÓVWÇ Kal dowpdTWS Kal MÉVEL ÈV TH NATPL Kal ÉTIOTPÉPEL TPÒÇ TOV 
yevvytopa, xal odte Tpotwv Staxéxprtat Kata Tov THs Heörmtos Adyov oŬte EmlaTPEMwY StECTH 
OUTE LEVWV TVYKEXUTAL KATA Thy ÜNOTTATUNV TEAELOTHTOL. 

28 O'Meara 198g, p. 475. On Psellos’ trinitarian thought, see also Gemeinhardt 2001. Papaioan- 
nou (2013, p. 174) says of Psellos: “He was [...] clearly self-involved in the use of philo- 
sophical Hellenism and was indeed innovative in his approach; no one prior to him read 
Gregory of Nazianzus' Trinitarianism through Proklos’ Neoplatonic metaphysics.” He adds 
a note: “An aspect of Psellian writing that, in my opinion, still awaits its devoted student.” 

29 Refutation of the Elements of Theology 35, 44.29. 

3o Refutation of the Elements of Theology 35, 44.24—28: Ta yàp 6uoovalws DmEpovata el cod TOdEI- 
ow ad xo aitiou, xao xal Erepd do nap’ Exeivo Medcwma, KA’ Arpoltwg, udev &xetvou xoc 
obolav Siapépovta Vire Vi Acc EEiotanevor 16 008' eeietar mc yap Tov, Dép ciot tadtd 
XAT’ obalav; 008’ Èmiotpépel MHS yap où oùx anéoty; 
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Psellos next considers Prop. 39: “And since mention was made of reversion 
formerly,” he says, “one must treat of this in the following way" He then quotes 
the proposition: “all being reverts either substantially alone or also vitally or 
also gnostically,” and after quoting additional text from the proof of this pro- 
position, he makes this comment: "And this chapter was earlier interpreted in 
a more extended way by Dionysius the Areopagite, and later was made precise 
(Nrpißwrau) by syllogistic method by the Lycian-born Proclus"?! 

Note that the verb here for “make precise” (&xpıBöw) is cognate with the word 
Psellos employs in the passage of the Chronographia cited earlier, where he 
stated that from Proclus he “drew all science and conceptual precision” (voi- 
cewv axptBetav). As the passage from Phil. min. 11, 35 shows, this “conceptual 
precision" is closely linked with the “syllogistic method" of the Elements of 
Theology. In comparing Proclus with Dionysius here, Psellos seems to imply 
that Proclus' writings offer an improvement on, or complement to, those of 
Dionysius.?? 


31 Psellos, Philosophica minora 11, 35 (118.30—19.3): ToOTO dE TÒ nepdAaıov npócepov LEV TH Aps- 
onayity Atovuciw tAatUTEpoV Stepunvevtal, Üotepo dE xai TH Avxoyevel Hoóx2«o uMoyıorucf) 
yebddw Aurpißwrau. 

32 Ihave found one passage in Psellos, however, in which he appears to rank Dionysius above 
Proclus. See De omnifaria doctrina 101, “Concerning the return of beings to the divine": 
"Among the things produced by God from not being into being, some are only beings, 
such as the soulless bodies, some are both being and living things, such as the ensouled 
bodies, and some are both being and living and intellecting things, such as souls and intel- 
lects. Each therefore returns to God from whom it was produced according to its own 
[mode of] existence. So being makes its return substantially, and what lives makes both a 
substantial and vital return, and what intellects makes a substantial and vital and gnostic 
return. For each is reverted in the way that it came forth. And the philosopher Proclus pos- 
its and elucidates this philosophical principle in his chapters, and, before him, Dionysius 
the Areopagite examines (daxpıßoi) it more clearly than him; and this principle (ó Aóyoc) is 
among those entirely approved (onovdalonevwv), being most true and most precise (dxpt- 
Béotatoc).” (IIepi ts mpd tò Belov tv övrwv erriotpopiis. TAV rapa tod 0£00 and tod un övrog 
eis td eva napaydevrwv TÀ Lev Zoe Lovers övta, wç TÀ Glen auuare, TH OE xal Sura xard (vea, 
Oe TÀ Eunbuga copata, TÀ OE xal dvra xal (vot nal voodvra, we al buyal xal of vdec. Exactov odv 
óc Tov Bed, dp’ od naphyðn, ward thv lölav ErnapEw emotpegel. TO pèv ob dv od noret- 
cat THY Émiotpophv, TO dE Cav xal odatwdy xod Dora, TO DE xal voodv xal oboıwön xoi Coo 
xoi YYWOTLY. Eraaotov YÀP WS mpofjA8ev, ou xoi inéotpantar. ToÛTO DE TO PIAdTd@yLa xat 
ó pdoopos IIpóxAoc Ev voc neparaloıs adtod "Duo xai Stevxpivet, xal 10d Tobtou 6 Apeo- 
rayitns Atovüctoc apéotepov tovtov StaxptBot xal gotw 6 Aóyoc TOV ndvu amoudalonevmv, 
Amdeotarog TE Kal dupıß£otatos wv.) Note the use of StaxpiBot and dxpıßeotatos, cognate 
with àxpípeta. Cf. also Theologica 1, 59.13-u7: “And so that we may pass by the discourses 
of the Greeks (for the church does not in fact need these for the establishment of its own 
teachings), we will receive the proofs from the theological teachings by Dionysius.’ On 
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How different this is from Nicholas of Methone's reflections on the rela- 
tionship between Dionysius and Proclus! In commenting on Prop. 122, which 
concerns the compatibility of divine providence and divine transcendence, 
Nicholas states that, apart from a few details, including a suggestion of poly- 
theism, “this chapter is otherwise pious.’ He continues: 


For this reason, it seems to me that [Proclus] has stolen his lofty and in 
this way remarkable propositions (tà dbyAd xai obtwe EEatpeta dewprnare) 
from the theology of the great Dionysius, having come across this theo- 
logy in Athens, and having mixed in the evil tares (i.e., the teachings of 
godless polytheism) with the seeds of piety. And so, it should be better 
rendered in this way [...]93 


Nicholas proceeds to paraphrase the entire proposition so as to bring it into 
conformity with Christian belief.?^ 

Both Psellos and Nicholas assume, of course, that Dionysius preceded Pro- 
clus by several centuries, and both seem also to assume, because of certain 
similarities between their works, that Proclus was acquainted with Dionysius’ 
writings.?? While Psellos gives this connection an entirely positive interpret- 


Dionysius’ "precision" see also Philosophica minora 1, 36, 508 (note 19 above). Further study 
of the relative value of Dionysius and Proclus for Psellos could prove illuminating. 

33 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of the Elements of Theology 122, 117.23-29: Xwpis tod mov 
xai THs dys Eupdcews TH noAudelag, Ett dé xot Too THY dyalótyta Kal TO £v WC obc(atv dpo- 
pileodaı ris GedtH TOS, TAMA stoe Bé tourt Tò xepeAatov. Sev uot Soxel dnd THs OsoXoyloc tod 
neyadov Atovuctou TA oU xai obtw¢ eEaipeta xexXoqévot dewpruara, Ev AShvaic evtrvxwy 
tabty xai tots ig edoeBelac onépuacı tà movnpd napapikas Lıldvia, Tà THs &bgov moAudelns 
Séypata. obtw¢ dv obv Éyot xaMtov Erdldocdaı 

34 Foran insightful discussion of this passage, see Alexidse 2002, p. 122-126. 

35 The idea that pagan philosophers were dependent on Dionysius was not new. Psellos and 
Nicholas were almost certainly familiar with this anonymous scholion, interpolated into 
John of Scythopolis’ prologue to his own scholia on Dionysius’ works (PG 4, 21D): “One 
must know that some of the non-Christian philosophers (tv ££w paocopäv), especially 
Proclus, have often employed certain concepts of the blessed Dionysius [...] It is possible 
to conjecture from this that the ancient philosophers of Athens usurped his works and 
then hid them, so that they themselves might seem to be the progenitors of his divine 
oracles [...],” quoted in Rorem and Lamoreaux 1998, p. 106. For the possibility of attribut- 
ing this scholion to John Philoponus, see Rorem and Lamoreaux 1998, p.107 and Opsomer 
and Steel 2003, p. 6. The 10th-century Suda, in its entry on Dionysius the Areopagite, also 
shows awareness of similarities between Proclus and Dionysius. “We should know that 
some of the pagan philosophers, and especially Proclus, often have used the theories of 
the blessed Dionysius, and they did it also with his bare words. One might suppose from 
that, that the earlier Athenian philosophers, after having usurped his works—as Dionysius 
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ation, however, suggesting that Proclus took what he found in Dionysius and 
usefully re-worked it with greater “conceptual precision,’ Nicholas can only 
regard Prop. 122 as an inferior copy, the result of Proclus’ theft and subsequent 
corruption of Dionysius’ teaching.3® 

I will now summarize Psellos’ comments on the remaining four propositions 
quoted in this treatise. Regarding Prop. 81, “everything separately participated 
is present to the participant through some inseparable power that it gives,” he 
states that it is “partly true according to our dogmatic conceptions, and partly 
false,’ and he gives a historical and christological interpretation in which John 


‚us 


the Baptist is, like Proclus’ “inseparable power, 


nu 


a forerunner of the union of 
the Word with us, who proceeded as an illumination, preparing the soul for 
the reception of the first light?" Psellos rejects, however, any notions of “an 


himself mentions, writing to Timotheus—hid it, in order to be seen as the authors of his 
divine books.” (iotéov dé, óc mec TOV Ein copa xal udAtota IIpéxAos Bewphuaot ode 
tod axapiou Atovuctou xéxpnrat xal adtats DE Enpois tats AgEEct. xod Eotw Undvotav Ex Tobtou 
Außelv de ol Ev APjvais noAaıötepoı TAV Ugén OPETEPIOAMEVOL TAS AdTOD TEAYLATElAC, OV 
adTos uynuovedet TPOG Tıuödeov yppwv, anExpUIpav, iva natepes AUTO! òp THV Belwv adtod 
Aöywv.) Translation taken from the Suda On Line (https://www.cs.uky.edu/~raphael/sol/ 
sol-html/). 

36  Earlierin the Refutation Nicholas had already disparaged Proclus in comparison to Diony- 
sius: "This one, although composing an Elements of Theology, does not seem to have 
dipped even the very tip of his pen into this most god-befitting theory concerning power, 
which Dionysius, great and illustrious in divine things, investigated more thoroughly [...]" 
(Refutation of the Elements of Theology 78, 81.20—22). 

37 See also Psellos’ discussion of receptive powers in Philosophica minora 11, 25, “On Illumin- 
ation,” where he seems to have greater sympathy for the particular features of Proclus' 
theory: “I perceive that you are always unreceptive of such contemplation, concerning 
which you have again posed a problem. For although you receive the substances of beings, 
you do not accept their illuminations and forms. Know, however, that nothing among sub- 
stances had become akin to another substance, unless some forerunner, proceeding from 
it as an illumination, became a sort of receptacle for the sending nature. Therefore, the 
intellect never received God, if it had not participated in divinity, nor did the soul accom- 
modate the substantial intellect, if it had not partaken of the intellectual property, nor did 
the body, divisible, dissoluble, and filled for the most part with earth, become receptive of 
the immaterial and incorporeal soul, if it had not received some form of it descending into 
it, nor did the second and third henads receive the power of the first henad, if they were 
not deemed worthy of some more divine unification. For it is one thing for the soul to par- 
ticipate in the all-perfect and super-substantial intellect, and another for it to commune 
in the intellectual property; and, for the same reason, no rational soul is without intellect 
(for all things after intellect that have come to be from God received from there [intellect] 
certain intellectual illuminations to themselves), yet in comparison to the all-perfect and 
super-substantial intellect, many of these subsist deprived of intellect. Therefore, both he 
who says that every rational soul is intellectual and he who says, oppositely to this, that 
it is without intellect, speak truth, the former concerning intellectual illumination, the 
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intermediary between soul and body,’ of an “inseparable actuality,” of “natural 
hypostases in bodies,” of “conjecturing animals,” of “appetitive animals,’ or of 
“an individualizing hypostasis of irrational soul.’ “Because of these things,” he 
concludes, “I receive this Proclean chapter in part, and in part I dismiss it."58 
He has singled out the respect in which he can give the proposition a Christian 
application, but he rejects various other details as contrary to “our discourse.” 
On Prop. go, where Proclus states that “the first limit in itself and the first 
infinity exist before every subsistent limit and infinity,” Psellos comments, 


Ihave learned from our oracles [i.e. Christian scriptures] about the things 
that are limited and infinite, and I have known the limits and infinities in 
these limited and infinite things, but I have not comprehended a limit and 
an infinity that are separate from the things of which they are predicated, 
for these do not have a nature to subsist in themselves.39 


later concerning the substantial intellection. Do not be in doubt, therefore, concerning 
the doctrine, which has coherence or cogent power for acceptance.” (Anapddextöv ve dei 
Tod Toloûrou xaTAVOH Bewphuatos nepi o0 xai abOic Hadpyauc. Tas yàp odctas zéi dvrwv Sexd- 
pevos Mapper adTAV xal ivScAporte où Mpoclecat. LAN tobi wç obdenla TAV OdaIMY TTPOCPUNG 
étépa dv &yeyóvet ovata, el uý ctc dg’ Éxdorns npóðpopoç npoiodon EMamrpic drrodoxN tic wonep 
CH uataneppdoy pbceı eyiveto. odte odv 6 vote Dei mote EdeEato, el uh peteoyhxet BEóTNTOŞ, 
ot TOV ovaIWSY vodv ExwencEV ý voy, El ur) METEIANPEL voepác ldlötntog, oÙTE TO LEPLTTOV 
ga xoi oxednotov nal we Kata Tò TAEioTOV AVATETANTUEVOV DEXTIXÔV dv ÉVEVOVEL THS dúAov 
xoi Kompdrou buyñs, ei uý ct Exetvyg OA a eis adtd xataBeByxdc Urede—ato, ove THC npw- 
ns Evadog ol debrepau pet’ Exetvyv xod tptta Tv &ppntov edeEavto Sbvanıy, el un xtvoc EVOTEWS 
Betotépas xatHELWOnaav. Xo yodv żotı TO petaoyeiv THY duch Tod ravrehelou xai drepovalov 
vod xai Ao Tò xotvovíjcot voepds idiôtntos: xod KATH LEV votó twv OVdELIA Tv Aoyınav puyâv 
&vouc Zort (Taal yàp and Oeod petà vod yevvyPetoat EMamrpetc Ties Exeter elc Zourdc voepàç 
xatedetavto), Kata DE TOV motvcéAetov Xai bmepobctov voOv roai ToUTWY xadeotäctv Epnuoı vob. 
6 te yov näcav puyhy Aoyuny Évvouv einwv xot ó Our ër TOUTH vovv åvterpyxwç dANdEDE- 
Tov dupa, 6 u&v "pl Tig voepác EMdrpews, ó dé nepi THs odowdouS d'xoquvogévo vonTEWS. LY 
ott dupiBarre nepi tod Sdypatoc, duoAoudlav 7) Avaynactuchv Sivapt siç rapadoyhv EXovroc.) 

38 Psellos, Philosophica minora 11, 35 (19.413): Tò dé ‘n&v 16 yweloTas HETEXÖMEVOV Sid TIvog 
Axwplotov Suvapews, Hv evdldwot, TH METEXOVTI NAPEOTL, TH AUTH PIAOTÓPW ATEPATUÉVOV, OTL 
pév od déc ott ward Tac Muétepas Boy porcus bmoAnbeis, Zoo DE od edSetar ötri pèv yàp 
THS óc Nas TO Adyou Evwaews npó8p[opoc] rpoépyetor EManıpız étorudčovoa THY puxhy eis 
brodoyyy tod npwrou pwrtdc, odd 6 xo Hua Adyos dyvost, iuyfjc DE xal cwpatos oùx olde 
MEDoTY TAC, OVX Axwplotoug EvtEAExElac, ob puaucäg Ev xoig awuaoıv DTOTTdCEIC, où okaotıxàs 
was, obx dpextixdc, obdE AAóyov buy ündoracıv iSi toucav. Bud tadta Ex MEpoug Lev dEXouaL 
To IIpóxA.etov tout xeqdAatov, EX Uëpoue dé ATOTÉUTOUAL. 

39 Psellos, Philosophica minora 11, 35 (1916-20): nenepaouévas LEV yàp oŬŭoaç xai dmelpoug xoi 
ATO TAY NUETEPWV Xoyov LE UdOyXa xod TH népata xai Tes dmElpias Ev adTON vois TENEPACHE- 
vois xal drelpoig ëyvwxa, népaç Bé xal dreiplav ywpiotà Ov Tata Agyetat ow ovvelAnga, 
inel unde pvow Eyxeı bnootivat tadta xa’ Exvtd. 
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Psellos’ reaction here is similar to what one might call Nicholas’ “Aristotelian” 
critique of Proclus’ tendency (as Nicholas sees it) to give reality to abstractions: 


The divine is first limit and _first infinity, the former since the one both uni- 
fies and holds together and limits all things, the latter since it is beyond all 
and neither bounded nor circumscribed, either by a certain being or by all 
at the same time; besides the divine there is no other limit or infinity that 
subsists itself in itself, but only these mere relations of reason and non- 
existent imaginations that have a by-being (napugıotaneve) in beings, and 
that tend more to non-being than to being. For the limit of something is 
neither that whole thing nor a part of it, but what remains beyond the 
whole, such as the point of the line and the line of the surface and the 
surface of the body. And how does non-being give subsistence to being? 
And infinity is the privation of limit, but no privation, qua privation, is 
subsistence-giver of something.^? 


Thus, Limit and Infinity are for Nicholas either divine names or mere abstrac- 
tions; they are emphatically not independent productive principles. 

Regarding Prop. 103, “all things are in all, but in a suitable way in each" (e.g. 
"in being are both life and intellect, and in life are being and knowing, but in 
one case noetically, in another case vitally, and in another case substantially"), 
Psellos states that he "accepts it as understood in the concept of the philo- 
sopher, because, since it holds neither falsely nor truly with our scriptures, it 
is cleansed from dirt! In other words, this Proclean principle is compatible 
with Christian teaching even though it is not stated in scripture. It is an aspect 
of Proclus' teaching that Psellos can appropriate without reservation, and (as 
we will see shortly) he employs this very proposition in one of his exegetical 
works. 

Finally, Psellos rejects the last proposition in the treatise, Prop. 109, which 
concerns the way in which particulars on one level of reality can participate in 
the universal principle of the immediately superior level either through their 
own universal principle or through a particular member of the immediately 
superior level.# “In our scriptures,” Psellos says, “neither a universal soul nor 


40 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of the Elements of Theology 90, 90.24-91.2. 

41 Psellos, Philosophica minora 11, 35 (119.21-25): Tò dE navra Ev näcıv, oixeiwç dé ev ExdoTw 
(Kal yap pno ‘ev ra Gurt xai y Cor) xod 6 vos, xal & TH Qf] tò eivot xard tò voety, GAN’ mou Hëu 
voepac, Baron dE Cwrttxadc, Baron DE odciwdAc’) wç piAogépou Ewolac Exdpevov amodeyouct, ¿rel 
008€ Toi NuETEpols Aoytotc oÙte Pevda< odTE dANAAs Exov Aunalverau. 

42 E.g. a particular soul can participate in the universal principle Intellect either through the 
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a universal nature besides the particulars is taught. So I refuse this chapter as 
shown to be more Greek than true.”*3 Here again we see a convergence between 
Christian teaching and the Aristotelian critique of the separate existence of 
forms or universals. While Psellos does not make this convergence explicit, and 
indeed might himself be disinclined to oppose the Platonist position on this 
point, Nicholas for his part cites Aristotle more than once for this very pur- 
pose.** 


4 Proclus in Compilation (2): De Omnifaria Doctrina 


Before we consider Psellos’ use of Proclus in the Theologica, I need to say 
something about his didactic compilation known as the De omnifaria doctrina 
(Atdacxaria navrodann).* This work, which survives in several redactions, was 
initially composed for Constantine 1x Monomachos, but a later version was 
dedicated to Psellos pupil Michael v11 Dukas. In Westerink's edition the text 
comprises two hundred and one brief chapters on a variety of topics: theology, 
psychology, ethics, physics, physiology, astronomy, meteorology and cosmo- 
graphy. Like some of the short treatises in the Philosophica minora 11 considered 
above, the De omnifaria doctrina is in large part a compilation of material from 
other authors, especially Plutarch, Olympiodorus, and Proclus. In all, eighteen 
chapters of the De omnifaria doctrina use material from about forty different 
propositions of the Elements of Theology. 

In the case of the isolated short treatises discussed earlier, we saw that 
Psellos’ compilation of Proclean doctrine did not necessarily indicate his full 
endorsement: such treatises could be understood in terms of pedagogical util- 
ity, without necessarily displaying Psellos’ own philosophical commitments. 
For several reasons, however, it seems more difficult to argue for a non-commit- 
ted use of Proclus in the case of Psellos' De omnifaria doctrina. First of all, the 
very fact of inclusion within a larger set of chapters confers greater significance 
on any chapter that contains Proclean material: this inclusion suggests both 
that this Proclean material is safe and that it merits a certain pedagogical prom- 
inence. Second, in certain chapters it is clear that Psellos definitely endorses 


universal principle Soul (which itself directly participates Intellect) or through the partic- 
ular intellect with which it corresponds (and which also directly participates Intellect). 

43 ` Philosophica minora 11, 35 (119.30—33): TAA yàp Tots Muetépois Aoyloıg oÙte GAN buy oŬte 
Ti CAN pos napà TAG uepucai SedoYLatIoTAL. opaco uot yooV Touti TO xepdAotov ws EMN- 
vixwTtepov Y) AANdEoTEpoV Erpavder. 

44 See Refutation of the Elements of Theology 60 and 184. 

45 Ed. Westerink 1948. 
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the Proclean material that is quoted or paraphrased, or even that this material 
serves as a hermeneutical framework for discussing Christian themes. The res- 
ulting impression is that Psellos’ system, while simpler than that of Proclus, is 
more elaborate than the general Christian teaching of his day. 


5 “To Interpret the Wise Things Wisely”: Proclus as an Exegetical 
Resource 


We turn now to Psellos’ use of Proclus in the Theologica. Whereas Psellos’ 
approach to Proclus’ Elements in the passages from the Philosophica minora 
that we have considered may be described as quotation or compilation, some- 
times with brief commentary, where Proclus’ philosophy itself is the object of 
attention, by contrast, in the works collected as Theologica Proclus is not the 
focus, but is introduced into Psellos’ exegesis of something else, whether scrip- 
ture, liturgical poetry or Gregory of Nazianzus's orations. I turn now to several 
of these exegetical texts. 

The two volumes of the Theologica contain a total of one hundred and fifty- 
nine treatises, in seventeen of which, according to the indices, the Elements 
of Theology is quoted or paraphrased. Many of Psellos’ citations of Proclus are 
quite brief and incidental, having an illustrative or corroborative function, but 
introduced only in passing and not dwelt upon or developed.^9 Among those 


46 Here I will summarize those not discussed in the body of this article. In Theologica 1, 22 
Psellos refers (lines 38-49) to Proclus’ hierarchy of things eternal in both substance and 
activity, things temporal in both substance and activity, and the mediating level of things 
eternal in substance but temporal in activity (cf. Elements of Theology 29 and 55). In Theo- 
logica 1, 53 (147-148) he refers to the intermediate position of soul in this hierarchy (cf. 
Elements of Theology 191), and in 11, 4 (42-43) and 11, 5 (79) Psellos invokes the Proclean 
principle that the soul is a mean or mediator between divisible and indivisible substance 
(cf. Elements of Theology 190). In 1, 54 (132-136) Psellos cites Proclus by name in regard 
to the simultaneity of remaining, procession and return, in 1, 57 (95-96) he refers to the 
presence of causes in effects, and in 1, 75 (86-88) he refers to the simultaneity of cause 
and effect (cf. Elements of Theology 35). In 1, 59 (112-113) he refers to the Proclean prin- 
ciple of mediation (cf. Elements of Theology 132). In 1, 64 (78-89) he invokes the Proclean 
principle of degrees of receptivity and participation (cf. Elements of Theology 122). In 11, 
3 (146-147) and r1, 29 (7) Psellos refers to God as transcending and giving being, life and 
intellect (cf. Elements of Theology 115). In 11, 18 (34), citing Proclus and the Elements expli- 
citly, Psellos states that the Good and the One are identical (cf. Elements of Theology 13). 
Finally, in 11, 33 (9-17) Psellos cites Proclus’ distinction between perpetuity and etern- 
ity as correlated to the categories of being and life respectively (cf. Elements of Theology 
105). 
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citations that are not simply incidental, several different modes or functions 
are apparent, and I will now present four examples to illustrate these modes or 
functions. Some of these examples also contain Psellos’ explicit indications of 
Proclus’ function and what value he sets on his thought. 

In Theologica 1, 7, an exegesis of the verse in Proverbs 9:1, “wisdom built for 
herself a house and supported it with seven pillars,’ Psellos brings in material 
from Propositions 103 and 195 as a way of explaining how it is that this verse 
in Proverbs, a book that Psellos regards as predominantly ethical, can never- 
theless have cosmological and theological meanings as well. Thus, according 
to Psellos, the house that wisdom built may be understood (1) “ethically,” as the 
soul in the scientific state, which is supported by the pillars of the sciences and 
arts, or (2) “naturally,” as the cosmos built by the divine Logos, with the pillars 
symbolizing the quasi-perpetual stability of the cosmos, or (3) “theologically,” 
as the human nature assumed by the divine Word and supported by the pillars 
of the virtues. The point of mentioning Proclus in this context is to offer a meta- 
physical principle with hermeneutical consequences, a principle that explains 
how a predominantly ethical text can have cosmological and theological signi- 
ficance as well. One the one hand, Psellos says, Solomon is a 


theologian in the Song, a physiologue in Ecclesiastes and simply a 
chastening teacher in the Proverbs. [...] But on the other hand [...] he 
mixes in theological teachings with physiology, and he mixes in natural 
contemplations with theology, since he adds to the Proverbs sometimes 
naturally, sometimes theologically, because “all things are in all things” 
according to Proclus’ Elements of Theology, but on one level paradigmat- 
ically, on another iconically, and on another according to existence.*” 


The phrase “all things are in all things” is drawn from Proposition 103, while 


» «s 


the qualifications “paradigmatically, “iconically” and “existentially” are drawn 
from Prop. 195. The point here seems to be that a text that may be ethical 


[A 


“according to existence” (xa Ürapëiv) while nevertheless “iconically” contain- 
ing cosmological and theological truths as well. 


47 Psellos, Theologica 1, 7.38—47: Èv uev TH "Arouarı BeoAöyog Zoch, ev 8£ tO'ExxAnotaotÿ puoro- 
Aóyoc xai Eu Taig Tapori rardaywydos dree Zort owppovioThs, Tov dé ‘ev iv maida, Yjcot 
THY dAoyov xod vy) olv, TH Tod vod freu ol a drotiBEls Kal awgppovilwv TobtoV TÒ Kraxtov. 
Zon dE öny TH MEV puotokoyia BeoAoyucd Eynataptyvuat déyuata, TH dE Veoroyin puoixd ew- 
prynara, Qc dE xai tats Ilapoınlaug vOv piv puoixddc, vv dé mpdcetat BeoAoyınas, Sti xai "mrdurg 
Ev nor Kata THY BeoAoyuchv tod HpdxAov Utotyelwoww, QAN Smov Lev Tapadetypatixds, mov 
dé cixovixdc, mou dE xad’ UrapEw. 
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Psellos’ use of Proclus here contributes relatively little to the treatise, most 
of which is taken up with distinguishing the predominant qualities of the four 
books of Solomon and then with elaborating the sense of the verse in question 
on the three levels already mentioned. The principle from Proclus, “all things 
are in all things,” serves as the hinge of the discourse at the transition to this lat- 
ter task. Of course, it is a commonplace of the patristic tradition that a text may 
have multiple levels of meaning, and so one might reasonably wonder whether 
Psellos really needed Proclus at all here, given that in the Byzantine tradition 
the notion of multivalence in the scriptures is entirely standard. But in any case 
the passage shows the importance that Psellos ascribes to Proclus as an exegete 
and as a resource for hermeneutical principles.*8 

The next text to consider is Theol. 1, 1,49 in which Psellos interprets a verse 
composed by John of Damascus, from the fifth ode of the canon for the feast of 
the Transfiguration: “O Christ, who with invisible hands have fashioned man in 
your image, you displayed your archetypal beauty in the body (or “created form” 
= rAdouarti), not as in an image, but as you yourself are according to substance, 
being both God and man.”? After quoting portions of this text, Psellos states: 


It is fitting to inquire what is the archetypal beauty, and how this is 
manifested in the created forms (nAdouaot), sometimes being depicted 
in images, sometimes being shown according to substance, and how here, 
although the paradigm has come to be in the image, it is not manifested 
according to the existence of the image, but is shown according to the 
property of its own nature Hl 


It seems that Psellos wishes to understand the difference between the mani- 
festation of divine beauty “in images,” such as occurred in the Old Testament 


48 See Papaioannou 2013, p. 35 and 55. 

49 Cf. Lauritzen (2012), who asserts that Gautier has misidentified Psellos’ citation of Proclus 
as Elements of Theology 103, whereas, according to Lauritzen, the better parallel would be 
Elements of Theology 71, which contains the terms dnéptepa and b¢eipeva. In fact, however, 
these particular terms are less relevant than the principle stated in Elements of Theology 
103 that “All things are in all things, but in each according to its proper nature.’ Cf. also 
Proclus’ application of this principle to the soul in Elements of Theology 195. 

50 From Ode 5 of the Canon for the Transfiguration; text is in the Menaion (6 Aug), discussed 
in Louth 2002, p. 268-274. 

51 Psellos, Theologica 1, 11.7-11: xoi Cytettou cixdtws ti td dpyetumov xd os, önwg DE voro tupai- 
vexat &y toic mAdopaot, vOv Lev cixovičópevov, vv DE xaT obalav deinvünevov, xat ag Euro 
Ev TH eixdvi yevópevov TO rapdderyua où xatà Thv Ts cixóvoç Eupalveran Ünapěw, AX xatà 
THY TG obcetorc Pbcewg idiótnta SeixvuTaLt. 
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theophanies, and the manifestation of God in the Incarnation, the distinctive- 
ness of which was made preeminently apparent in the transfiguration on Mt. 
Tabor. Before attempting to answer the questions he has posed, Psellos intro- 
duces what he calls “two canons of philosophy” as interpretive tools that will 
aid in answering these questions. This passage thus involves explicit reflection 
by Psellos on his own hermeneutical method. 


And so that we do not grasp the discourse in a careless way,?? and so that 
we interpret the wise things wisely, the discourse must be referred to the 
canons of philosophy, and from there must be contributed the solution to 
the problems under investigation; and I do not mean the philosophy that 
is involved in nature—nature with which place, time, body and motion 
co-subsist, nor do I mean that philosophy which has as its object the 
unmoved forms that lie in conceptual thinking, which they call mathem- 
atical, but I mean this philosophy of what lies above, which is unhypothet- 
ical and foundational,5? which exists in pure and unmoved and dimen- 
sionless forms; to it we who have geometrized must go, according to the 
divine inscription of Plato.5^ But whereas he [Plato] sends the theolo- 
gizerto itthrough the mathematical objects, Proclus, who received Plato's 
teachings, going beyond the mathematical itself,5> composed another Ele- 
ments pertaining to theology. So he says somewhere in his chapters [tà 
xeparata, i.e. the Elements of Theology] that the higher things are in the 
lower things and the lower things are in the higher things;?® but again, in 
the writings where he Chaldaizes, he speaks in another way, saying con- 
cerning the same things that on the one hand, the heavenly things are in 
the earth in an earthly way (on the one hand, the higher things are in the 
lower things as paradigms, and on the other hand, the lower things are 
in the higher things as images), but on the other hand, the earthly things 
are in heaven in a heavenly way. So then, following these two canons, we 
will show that the paradigms that come to be in the images show their 
own reflections in one way in relation to the nature of those [images], 
but subsist in another way according to their own substance.5? 


52 Le., the opposite of dxpißeıa. 

53 Or “dealing with first principles.” 

54 The inscription over the Academy: “Let no one ignorant of geometry enter.” 

55 Ee Euclid’s Elements. 

56 Cf. Elements of Theology 103 and 195. 

57 Psellos, Theologica 1, 1112-31: Kai iva un àpeA Gc Tod Adyou apapeda, Tà copa dé copac pun- 
vebow pev, ¿ni todc Ts quXocoqíoc xavóvaç dvanteov TOV Adyov naneidev Tots CyTHMaot THY Adem 
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The “two canons” are the two statements from Proclus. They are not to be 
taken as two different principles, apparently, but as two statements (the second 
more elaborated) of the same principle concerning how a higher reality can be 
in a lower reality, and vice versa. 

But the wording of the second “canon” requires several comments. First, I 
have provided here a slightly corrected text on the basis of the manuscript, 
changing Gautier's tà [8] dpyAdtepa to tà uEv dipyAdtepa: “on the one hand, the 
higher things.”58 With the pév in place, it becomes easier to see that the order 
of the sentence is quite awkward. The first and last elements of the sentence 
("the heavenly things are in the earth in an earthly way" and “the earthly things 
are in heaven in a heavenly way") are together a close paraphrase of a line in 
Proclus’ De sacrificio et magica: 


[...] fauudoavtes TH BAémety £v TE xolg MOWTOIS TH ETKATA xal EV voto ETXATOLS 
TÀ TPWTIOTA, Ev odpav® LEV TH XOóvia xaT altlav xod OVpaviws, Ev TE YH TH 
ovpavia yytvws. 


[...] being astonished by seeing the last things in the first things and the 
first things in the last things, the earthly things in heaven in a causal mode 
and a heavenly fashion, the heavenly things in the earth in an earthly fash- 
ion.59 


épaviotéov: plhocopias DE prt od tabtys D ths nepi Thy púow elAouneung, f] 97) Tömog xat xpó- 
voc xai TH Ua xai xivnois napuploraraı, obte ad Exelvng, His dxtvyta pev yet Tà eldn, Ev &rtvolat 
dé xelueva, Hy 87) pabnuatixyy óvopiátoucty, dd cfc ÜNEpKEINEVNg Tadtyv, THS &pKoELSodS xat 
avurobetov, HG Ev xaBapots eldecı xoi dxtwytotc xai AStaotatoIc poc Hv Set yewuerpYoavras 
Huds iévar ward tò Belov ypdupa tod Trdtwvoc. AAA odrog uèv Bä TAV nadnudrwv ent coin 
napansuneı tov BeoAoyhoovra, 6 DE ye ta éxelvou SiadeEduevos TIpóxAoc xoi adtyy Tv paðn- 
paru brrepßäs, Étépav Eroiyeiwow rpôs Yeoroyiav cvvtlOna. Acyeı yobv Tov TOV xeparatwv 
avtod wo vol xà ÜTTEPTEPA Évelot Tots ÜPEINEVOLG xal Ta dpeluéva cot Üneptepois: BAAR "dAn 
év oic XaAdaiZer (Xov tpónov pnoi, nepi TOV oe Atywv, WS TA Lev obpdvia ev yf) x8ovitoc 
Eloi (TA èv dipynAdtepa napadetyuatix®s Ev rois xaradeeotépois, TÀ SE TUTEIVÖTEPN ebcovucc 
ev tots br [epcépoic), cà dE] yOdvia Ev odpave odpaviw. TobToLg yobv Tots Svat xovóctv ÉTOUEVOL 
detEouev önws tà napudelyuara Ev rois cixndat yıvöneva TH MEV MEd THY &xelvov pÜotv Tas Eupd- 
gets EXUTOV Semvbovat, TH dE xatà THY (ëlo odalav dpioravrar. I have added parentheses and 
made minor changes to Gautier’s text. See further discussion below. 

58 At the end of a line, just after xdoviwg gici tà and just before tpyAdtepa, there is a hole in 
the parchment. Gautier has supplied the word Sé here in brackets. It seems, however, that 
the scribe wrote the text when the hole was already there (so that no text is missing), and 
in addition, one can also discern a pv just after the hole. Hence, ta uëv dipynrdtepa etc. I 
am grateful to Stratis Papaioannou for examining the manuscript with me and making 
this clear. 

59 Ed. Bidez 1928, 148.8-9. Bidez gives further references to Proclus in his apparatus. I am 
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In Psellos’ citation, however, the material from De sacrificio is awkwardly 
interrupted by the two middle elements: “on the one hand the higher things 
are in the lower things as paradigms, and on the other hand, the lower things 
are in the higher things as images.” I have added parentheses in the passage to 
mark this as an interruption. 

Furthermore, for those familiar with Proclus’ thought it is clear that the 
middle two elements present Proclus as speaking in a way that he never speaks 
elsewhere: in other Proclean texts, “paradigmatically” (mapaderypatixdc) 
always describes either how the lower “is in” the higher or how the higher 
“is” the lower; likewise, “iconically” (eixovixös) always describes either how the 
higher “is in" the lower or how the lower “is” the higher.8? In Psellos’ citation, 
however, this usage has been inverted, and as a result, the passage gives the 
impression that Proclus is speaking of four distinct modes, i.e. two ways in 
which the higher can be in the lower, and two ways in which the lower can 
be in the higher. 

How are we to explain this inversion of Proclus’ terminology? We must reject 
the supposition that Psellos intentionally confused the terms or failed to grasp 
the distinction, for he is a careful student of Proclus. Either he overlooked the 
mistake, or (perhaps more likely) the text was corrupted at a later date. In any 
case, if we correct the middle two elements so that they conform to Proclus’ 
usual usage, and then move them to the end on the assumption that they func- 
tion as a gloss interrupting the outer two elements, then the whole becomes 
more comprehensible: 


grateful to Dominic O’Meara for the identification of this source, and for additional help 
in understanding this passage. 

60 Cf. Elements of Theology 195, 170.4—5: “Every soul is all things, paradigmatically the things of 
sense, and iconically the intelligible things” (TI&oa Quy?) navra éot tà Tokypate, napadeı- 
ypatıxðç uev cà aiobnrd, cixovinds DE Tk vontd.). Note that here “paradigmatically” is used 


urn 


to describe the way that the higher “is” (not “is in”) the lower, and “iconically” is used for 


urn 


the way the lower “is” (not “is in”) the higher. On the other hand, when Proclus elsewhere 
speaks of one thing being “in” another “paradigmatically, he is speaking of the relation of 
the lower to the higher and not, as it seems in Theologica 1,11, of the higher to the lower. For 
example, see In Tim. 1, 819: “and in the mathematicals both exist, the firsts iconically, the 
thirds paradigmatically” (xai £v tots uadnparıxois dupotepd Zort, cixovinds Lev TA TOATA, 
Tapadetypratixas de xà tpita), or again, see In Tim. 1, 13.10: “the sensibles are in the intel- 
ligibles paradigmatically and the intelligibles are in the sensibles iconically” (816xt xoi tà 
alodnTd Ev tots vontots Zort mapadetypatinas vol xà vonta Ev tots aicOntots ebxovoc c). This 
is the opposite of how he speaks in the passage in Theologica 1, 1 that we are considering. 
If one took Psellos’ citation here for a model, one would expect Proclus to put it the other 
way round in his commentary on the Timaeus, and to say that “the intelligibles are in the 
sensibles paradigmatically.” 
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Th pèv obpdvia Ev yy) xBoviws Eloi, [xà dz] yOdvia Ev odpava ovpaviws. Tà èv 
bipnAdtepa eixnovinds Ev volg xatadecotepotc, TÀ OE TATELVOTEPA napaðety ua- 
TINH Ev Tots on [eprépoic ].9! 


on the one hand, the heavenly things are in the earth in an earthly way, 
and on the other hand, the earthly things are in heaven in a heavenly 
way; [for] on the one hand, the higher things are in the lower things as 
images, and on the other hand, the lower things are in the higher things 
as paradigms. 


Neither this postponement of the middle elements nor the transposition of 
eixovimdds and rapaÿeryuatixàç have any support in the manuscript; neverthe- 
less this arrangement does seem to make the most sense of the text, and the 
transposition at least is necessary if this citation is to be consistent with Pro- 
clus' known writings. 

Fortunately for our purposes, Psellos’ exegesis does not seem to depend upon 
the inversion of the two adverbs, nor, consequently, does my explanation of his 
exegesis depend on my proposed emendation, so long as it is clear that the 
second “canon,” while more elaborate, still only involves two modes, namely 
that by which the higher is in the lower, and that by which the lower is in 
the higher. While Psellos' initial statement of the questions to be addressed 
might lead one to expect that he will enlist Proclus to explain the difference 
between manifestation "in an image" and manifestation "according to sub- 
stance,” it turns out that Psellos seems to employ the Proclean canons only 
in order to introduce the general principles of how archetypes or paradigms 
(higher realities) are manifested in images (lower realities) according to the 
mode or level of the images. Psellos uses Proclus' canons (or canon) in order to 
mark the distance between the paradigm and the image, so that, having done 
so, he may put into stark relief the distinctiveness of the Incarnation as that 
event in which the paradigm fully descends into the image. 

Psellos wishes to show the difference between, on the one hand, the great 
variety of ways in which God manifested himself prior to the Incarnation, and 
on the other hand, the unique way in which he showed himself in the Incarn- 
ation, and specifically in the Transfiguration. He explains the former category 


61 I would like to thank Dominic O'Meara, Carlos Steel and Stratis Papaioannou for their 
help with this passage. O'Meara identified the parallel in De sacrificio, Steel confirmed my 
conviction that napadeıyyarınas and eixovix@s are transposed and also noted the awkward 
interruption of the two middle elements, and Papaioannou assisted me in examining the 
manuscript and correcting aspects of Gautier's reading. 
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first of all in terms of the universality of creaturely participation in God. This 


participation is diverse, according to the receptivity of the creature, and thus 


God may be manifest in one way to the angels and in another to human beings: 


For the illuminations sent from the One, being images of its substance, 
appear in one way in the higher orders but in another in the lower 
[orders]. And so, in all these the divine is beheld, not according to sub- 
stance, but in certain images and in [...] faint and obscure tracks, since 
there is no generated nature that is able to contain God's substance.9? 


Thus, if God is seen as shining amber or as a wheel (two of Psellos' examples), 
this is not because these images are adequate to God's essence, but rather, 


since the nature of the beholders was unable to contain the substance of 
the divine, it appeared to them in those forms which in fact they were 
able to see; for the diminishment of the images is not from the side of 
the nature of the divine, but from the weakness of the beholders [...]. We 
depict God in images because he is not embodied so that he might be 
entirely visible to us [literally: “fall under our whole eyes"], but is wholly 
uncircumscribable and invisible.68 


The point to grasp is that while these are genuine manifestations of the divine, 


they nevertheless involve a kind of diminution or transposition in accord- 


ance with creaturely capacity. The case is different with the Transfiguration, 


however, for when the Word of God became incarnate, he 
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dwelt substantially with his own image, not shining his theophany on us, 
but making our nature subsist substantially with his own person. Hence- 
forth therefore the pure beauty is hidden under the assumption, and since 
it was necessary that sometime this [beauty] be seen by the creature as 


Theologica 1, 11.41-47: ai yap Tò tod &vóc EMAMPEIS TTEUTÖHEVAL, eixdves Ts Exeivov ovatac 
tuyxdvoucat, dws pév Tats Ureptepatc {ovatus} iwvdcMovtat cäfeong, dws DE tolls dpetpe- 
Vos. Ev Meats yoov Tatag od xaT odciav dpatat to Helov, AM’ Ev eixdat ciel xat Ev [......] Moot 
xai Aemtotatois xod duvdpoic tyveowy, inel und Zo TIS yevvnth Hat obalav xopfjcot Suvapevy 
Geoù. 

Theologica 1, 11.59-80: GW eneiönntep Y) TOV Bewuévwv pois Xwpeiv Tod Belov thv odoiav &ðv- 
vorcoc hv, Ev éxetvotc Tots eldeotv adtois Eupavralerau & 87) xai ideîv Sedbymvrar où yàp napd Thy 
tod Oclou vow ý tv elxóvov EAATTWOIS, CAAA Tapa THY TAV dpwvTWY dadeveav. [...] Ev eixôvt 
todtov xoi oxiats pavralöneda' tov DE Gedv xai AMov cixovičópeða, Be un geowpdrwraı, tv’ 
&Xotc Tois 6pOaAUO fuv orronéoy, KM’ Grog Eotiv AneplAnntog nal döparoc. 
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though from some mirror, he prepared Tabor as a limit for himself in rela- 
tion to this [...]. Moses and Elijah appear to him, who [...] foreshadowed 
his descent iconically so that, what they saw in shadows, this also they 
might see shining truly.®* 


The “archetypal beauty,” according to Psellos, is “the truly flashing of the pure 
hypostasis of the Son."65 


[...] having the whole divinity that is in the Father and in the Spirit, the 
Son came down, and Aypostatizing our whole nature with his filial hypo- 
stasis through his body, by his divinity he mixed and joined together 
divided things, i.e. humanity and divinity, through his one hypostasis. 
For since the Son is one hypostasis, he had the divinity of Father and 
Spirit indivisibly in this [hypostasis], and he united man to his own 
hypostasis—not this or that man, but the whole nature—and in fact alto- 
gether united this with the divinity.56 


It is as though the archetype descended to the level of its image, wholly unit- 
ing that image with itself. While one might have expected that Psellos would 
employ Proclus' ‘canons’ in order to explicate God's distinctive manifestation 
in the Incarnation, it seems that in fact the role of Proclus is limited here to elu- 
cidating the usual or ‘normal’ modes of divine manifestation, precisely so that 
the entirely new character of the Incarnation may be made plain. By elucidat- 
ing the structure of manifestation "in images," Psellos shows how, in the usual 
order of things, images always fall far short of their paradigms. The starkness 
of the polarity (paradigm/image) then serves as the backdrop for something 
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Theologica 1, 11.84-93: Ent THY idiav eixdva obawdac xeywpnxev, oùx Eds Hutv THY adtod 
Yeopevetav, BAK TH ExUTOD TPOCWIW OdTIWOAS THY ÝPETÉPAV PÜIIV ÜTOUTNOQMEVOS. TEWS LEV 
ot Exrpüntero TÒ dxnpatov xdMoc bd TÒ npécAmuua, énel dé Bet notè olov dnd twos Sioxov 
evavydoat Toto TH TAKTHATI, ópoc LEV AVTH mpóc Toûto Htoluaoto TO Oooptoy, [...] Mwvans 
aùt xoi Hàiaç eu[platvovran, ot [...] Thv todtov x&ðoðov eixovinds npotunwoavtes, tv’ 8v Ev 
oxiaîç [eldov], todtov xai &An0@ Bedowvror Adurourg: 

Theologica 1, 1.98—99: dpxétuTov dE xdXXoc Ý TH TOÔ viod ÜNOTTATEWG dxpatos TH Zut pap- 
yapuym. 

Theologica 1, 11.118-126: Any yov Exwv Thy Berg THV Ev TH natpl xad £v TH TVEDHATI KATE- 
AnAudev ó vlóc, xoi TH adtod broctdcel TH vix ZA THY ýueTÉpav on Sid Tod xvpiaxoð 
bnootynadpevos cwpatos, XATÉMEE TH GedtyTt xal ouvibe cà SteotHta, dvOowndty Td quu xal 
deörnra, Std Tig plas abrod Ümootacewg. Emel yàp pia Tuyyavwv dnéoTaois ó vióc, dueplotwg 
Ev taty THY TE narpuerv eiye Beöryra xod THY TOD nvedpatos, fvwoe dE xal TH Exvt.d dnooté- 
get TOV dvOpwrov, où TOvde Ñ TOVde, AAA THY Bim (ict, návtwç SHOU xod TH Beörnrı TOOTOV 
TUVVWOE. 
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like a collapsing of this polarity: the paradigm (Christ the archetypal beauty) 
is united with its image (humanity) in such a way (namely, according to sub- 
stance) that, nevertheless, no reduction of the paradigm has occurred. That this 
is so is the revelation of Tabor, showing forth Christ the eternal Son in all his 
glory. 

In Theol. 1, 11 Psellos thus seems to rely upon Proclus’ precision in order to 
give an explanation in philosophical terms of a principle that is shared between 
Christianity and Neoplatonism, namely the image/paradigm relationship or 
(put in other terms) the fact that God is manifest in creation itself and in 
‘theophanies, yet “through a glass darkly.’ Psellos does not confine himself to 
this common ground, however, but deals forthrightly with the mystery of the 
Incarnation, conceiving of it as a “substantial” descent of the archetype into the 
image, yet without raising the question of whether Proclus himself could have 
admitted this possibility. Theol. 1, u thus represents a substantial (i.e. not merely 
incidental or ornamental) use of Proclus in which Psellos neither transgresses 
the bounds of orthodoxy nor sees a need to point out differences between 
Proclean and Christian teaching. 

My remaining two examples, however, seem to involve genuine doctrinal 
conflict, partially acknowledged by Psellos in the first case, and unacknow- 
ledged in the second. 

In Theol. 1, 105 Psellos explicitly refers to Proclus’ teaching on the doctrinal 
question being considered, but then explicitly rejects that teaching. The con- 
text is a discussion by Psellos of the two different senses that the adjective 
anarchos, “unoriginate,’ may have in Christian theology. Having noted that the 
Father is *unoriginate" in two senses, both as not begotten (&téxtov) and as 
not generated (dyevvyrtov),67” whereas the Son and Spirit are *unoriginate" only 


67 Theologica 1, 105, 416.75-84: “ Father) he says, ‘the father and unoriginate; for [he is] not 
from something: For the sense of anarchos is double, applied on the one hand to the atek- 
tos, and on the other to the agennetos. And the agennetos is, both according to the outside 
philosophers and according to us, what does not have an older hypostasis than its own 
existence; for in this way the philosopher Simplicius, interpreting the De caelo of Aris- 
totle, defines the agennetos. Nothing therefore among beings is agennetos, except the One 
for them, and God for the Jews, and for us the triadic hypostasis commonly and the Father 
individually. For the others are generated (yevväraı), some from each other, some from the 
first cause, and so in this way Greeks produce (yew®ct) soul from intellect, and intellect 
from being, and being from the one.” (‘Tlathp’ pyaiv ‘6 mathe xai dvapyos: où yàp £x mec, 
ditty yàp ý rof dvapyov onpaoia, 0 rev ent tod atextov Pepouevy, D dE Ent Tod &yevvýtov. &yév- 
vytov dé Eotı nal Kath Tods ÉEw PiAoadqouc xal xed’ Nudes TO un £xov npeoßurepav dndotacw 
THS Blac dndpEews" obtw yàp 6 PIAdcogos Xi xoc thv Tepi ovpavod npaypartelav cEyyobpe- 
voc Tod Apto xotéAouc wpicato zë &yéwytov. ovdév odv TAY dvrwv dey&vuntov, el un rap’ Exelvorg 
cé öv [Gautier: scr. £y?] xoi map’ "Tov8attotc Heög xoi map’ Hiv xotv&c LEV | Tpladucn dTOOTAOK, 
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in the second sense, as not generated, Psellos then cites an axiom from Por- 
phyry’s Sententiae that he had also considered and rejected in Phil. min. 11, 35, 
namely the claim that “everything that generates generates something inferior 
to its own substance."$? He suggests that this claim derives from the assump- 
tion of a hierarchy in which “the One generates Being, Being generates Intellect, 
and Intellect generates Soul,” and he summarizes part of Proclus' proof of the 
same claim (though expressed in different terms) in Prop. 7 of the Elements, 
calling him here "the most philosophical Proclus." Proclus had expressed Por- 
phyry's claim as follows: "Every productive cause is superior to the nature of 
what is produced," and he began his proof with a tri-lemma that Psellos para- 
phrases: "for either [...] things that generate will generate something similar 
to themselves or something inferior to themselves or something superior to 
themselves.’6? Curiously, while Psellos reports Proclus’ refutation of the possib- 
ility that one thing might generate something superior to itself, he conveniently 


idiwç DE 6 nathp. xv yap Mwy xà MEV tE MA yevvetou, xà OE Ex To TEWTOD aitlou: obtw 
yoöv"EMyves puxny piv Oé vod yevvocı, vodv DE dé To Övrog, TO 8& Ov nd Tod Evöc.) It seems 
that Psellos’ philosophical sources have led him to ignore the patristic convention, from 
around the time of Nicaea, of reserving agennetos (with two 'nu's) for the Father, in the 
sense of unbegotten, while agenetos (with one ‘nu’) could apply to the whole Trinity, as 
uncreated. The loss of this distinction here is perhaps a sympton of the difficulty in apply- 
ing the features of an emanative system to the Christian vision of reality, where neither the 
idea of creation nor the intra-trinitarian relationships correspond exactly to the features 
of an emanative continuum. Cf. John of Damascus, De fide orthodoxa, 1: “Now, one ought 
to know that &yévytov written with one v means that which has not been created, or, in 
other words, that which is unoriginated; while &yévwytov written with two ve means that 
which has not been begotten. Therefore, the first meaning implies a difference in essence, 
for it means that one essence is uncreated, or &y&wyrog; with one v, while some other is 
created, or originated. On the other hand, the second meaning does not imply any dif- 
ference in essence, because the first individual substance of every species of living being 
is unbegotten but not unoriginated. For they were created by the Creator, being brought 
into existence by His Word. But they were certainly not begotten, because there was no 
other like substance pre-existing from which they might have been begotten. Thus, the 
first meaning applies to all three of the super-divine Persons of the sacred Godhead, for 
they are uncreated and of the same substance. On the other hand, the second meaning 
definitely does not apply to all three, because the Father alone is unbegotten in so far as 
He does not have His being from another person. And only the Son is begotten, for He 
is begotten of the substance of the Father without beginning and independently of time. 
And only the Holy Ghost proceeds: not begotten, but proceeding from the substance of 
the Father. Such is the teaching of sacred Scripture, but as to the manner of'the begetting 
and the procession, this is beyond understanding” (trans. Chase 1958, p. 181-182). 

68 Theologica 1, 105.86: nav tò wen xeipov TH éautod odoia yewd; cf. Philosophica minora 11, 
35 (120.34). 

69 ` Theologica 1, 105.89—90: ý, Y&p Pat, öpora yevwrosı TA YewOvtaeautots Y xelpova ÿ xpeittova. 
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omits Proclus’ denial that one thing could produce another that is like or equal 
to itself. Yet this in fact is precisely the position that Psellos, as an orthodox trin- 
itarian, wishes to maintain, and so he asserts, just as Nicholas of Methone will, 
that Prop. 7 simply is not applicable to the Trinity: 


But in regard to the divine generation this philosophical theory is non- 
sense; for the Father has not begotten a Son who is inferior to himself, but 
one who is equal to himself. And if someone wishes to live philosophically 
by reason, he might say that this theological saying of the Greeks holds in 
the case of those things that generate and are generated where the one 
that generates is older by time than the one that is generated; but for us 
no age, still less time, intervenes between Father and Son, and because of 
this the Begotten is not inferior to the Father.” 


Psellos certainly recognizes the problem that this fundamental Proclean prin- 
ciple raises vis-a-vis Christian doctrine, but he seems to avoid dealing with Pro- 
clus’ argument in detail, dismissing the entire proposition as only pertinent to 
generation in time. This is perhaps disingenuous on his part, for he surely knows 
that Proclus’ proposition intends to describe a non-temporal truth. Indeed, in 
an important sense, as Nicholas will later point out, it is demonstrably false that 
in time-bound generation the cause is superior to the effect, for it is character- 
istic of natural generation that the offspring are fully equal in nature or species 
to their progenitors: humans beget humans, horses beget horses, and so forth.”! 

I turn now to my final example of Psellos’ use of Proclus’ Elements. Whereas, 
in the passage just discussed, Psellos takes pains to limit the application of a 
Proclean principle so that it will not conflict with orthodox doctrine, in Theol. 
I, 62 we find that Psellos not only uses Proclus in a substantive way, but even 
thoroughly integrates problematic Proclean structures into his own exposition 
of the topic, doing so with no hint of disagreement. 

The treatise concerns a line from Gregory of Nazianzus’s Oration 14, “On the 
Love of the Poor,” which I provide here in its context: 


What is this wisdom that concerns me? And what is this great mystery? 
Or is it God’s will that we, who are a portion of God that has flowed down 
from above, not become exalted and lifted up on account of this dignity, 
and so despise our creator? Or is it not rather that, in our struggle and 


70 Psellos, Theologica 1, 105.95-96; cf. Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of the Elements of 
Theology, ch. 7. 
71 Cf Nicholas, Refutation of the Elements of Theology, chs. 18, 25 and 151. 
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battle with the body, we should always look to him, so that this very weak- 
ness that has been yoked to us might be an education concerning our 
dignity??? 


Psellos is concerned with the phrase, *we who are a portion of God that has 
flowed down from above.” He divides it into two parts, first considering the 
words, “portion of God,” and later the words, “flowed down from above.” Psel- 
los imagines that someone might ask how we are “a portion of God,’ given the 
corporeal connotations of this language. He observes that while thinking of 
corporeal 'parts' of God might be consonant with the perspective of the Stoics, 


both the older Academy and the new [Academy] agree explicitly that the 
divine, whatever it is, is incorporeal, creator of bodies and souls and intel- 
lects. And our philosophy as well, following them in fact, lays it down 
clearly that nothing among beings is like it. How then does this great one, 
speaking concerning men, say that these are a portion of the greater??? 


In effect, though without citing it explicitly, Psellos provides as an answer an 
extended meditation on Prop. 1 of the Elements: "Every manifold participates 
in some way the One.’ His eventual answer to the question posed is that we are a 
“portion” of God because we each after our fashion participate in the One, as do 
all things. “If someone would approach [the saying] philosophically,” he begins, 
“asing the division of Plato, then he would discover how the truth is hidden. 
That nothing among beings is purely one, then, philosophers and noble men 
are agreed.” Psellos proceeds to argue in very Proclean terms that everything 
short of the unique and transcendent One is not purely one: not matter, not 
form, not soul, not intellect, not being, not unification, and not henads. It is a 
remarkable passage, worth quoting at length: 


[...] for matter is immediately indefinite; for this reason you can keep on 
cutting it to infinity. And form, plunged into misery with matter and suf- 


72 Tigh nepi cue copia xoi ti To péya ToOTO uuornpiov; Ñ Boeta Lolpav us övras Osod xoi 
Avwdev peboavras, iva ui dtd THY lov Exatpduevor xal uececopttóevot xatappovduev TOO xti- 
cavrog, EV TH Tps TO THUA dm xol Udy pds aùtòv del BAeneiv, xol thv guvelsvynevnv 
aadeveıav narðaywyiav elvor tod dEiwuarog; Trans. Constas 2014, p. 75. 

73  Theologica 1, 62.19-24: oi 8 and tç Axadnuias ths Te npeoßurepas xot THS veas dowportov čap- 
pydyv Tò Belov, 6 TL MOTE Zorn, wpoóynoav, awudtwv Kal puyðv Kal vow ðnprovpyóv. TOUTOIC 
dy xai H xa Ud PiAocopla cuveropEevy AUTH TE oo ÖLATATTETAL xod St ovdev xv dvTwV 
Exelvp mpocelxaota. NAG odv odtoc 6 uéyoc zeg) dvOpwnwy SiaAcydp_evos &mdpolpav Tobtoug 
eine 160 xpelttovog; 
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fering all things through it, is changed from its name of being one. But 
in fact even soul, keeping itself beyond matter, has a confused and multi- 
powered nature, but it is not free from separation; so it does not have the 
forms of beings in a concentrated form, but unrolls them, going from the 
premises to the conclusions. And the intellect has a certain reflection of 
the One, as also ancient philosophy says, not separated, and not seeing 
another through another intermediate, but it gathers the forms of beings 
together in itself in a compacted way. Yet it is also many; for the intellect 
is the beings themselves, which in fact are many, but it intellects itself, 
and in intellecting itself it intellects beings, and the beings are many; and 
therefore the intellect is many. But if it is many, then what else would 
exceed so as not to be many? Yes, he says, but being exceeds intellect; 
however far intellect extends, so too does being; but the converse is not 
the case, that however far being extends, so too does intellect. For as many 
things as are intellects or have an intellect, these are also beings; but as 
many things as are beings, not all of these also intellect (voet). But [then] 
the argument proceeds of itself; for if being has the power over many, then 
it is not in fact purely one, but even beyond these is unification, and uni- 
fication is a union either of henads or of composites, so that this too is 
many. What then would someone say concerning the henads? For is not 
each of these one? How would a henad not be one? But because of this, 
O good man, it is not one, because it is a henad; for the One transcends; 
but that which something transcends is not purely that to which it is sub- 
ordinated.’* 


Theologica 1, 62.28-49: } te yàp DA cùðùç dretpoc. 816 xal xaT rot Zoch ý elc TO Anel- 
pov Toph, Tó TE eldog TH ÜAN cvvdvactov nal navronades Sià Coin yevöuevov THs Tod Ev elvan 
npoonyoplas amyMaxta. dd dy xod pox, ón&p thv Dim Zomm otńoaca, ToOAUUYNS xoi 
TOALSUVAUOS TEPUKEV, GAN’ OvdE ATH Anımdarraı Gto teen c dev OVS’ Exel TA ElSy TV Gran 
DUVEOTELPAUÉVOS, AN AVEALTTEL roürg, ATÒ THY HPOTHIEUWY epoca ini TO ouunépacpa. 6 DE 
vods £yet pév Tiva TOD Evög Eupaaıv, WS xai yj dpxala plaocopia pnoiv, où Stctd&pevoc, oddE ðr 
Zou uécov Opdv £cepov, AA TUVETTLYLEVWS TA TOV Burn Elön Ev iaut cM oov. TAN dC 
xal obtog tod at YAp TÀ dvra 6 voc, À By TOMA lo, GAN odrog Eavtov voet, Exvtov Bé vov 
TÀ Buro vost, TÀ DE Zara nod Kal ó voüc dpa nod. El 8 obrog rod, ti dv Mo ünepßain wote 
py elvaı nord; val, pnoiv, SA Td dv Tov vov dmepréntwxev: èp’ & uèv yap 6 vods, xai Td dv, 
AM oùx Eg’ à TO dv, Kal ó vote dom Lev yap vósc Eloiv Y) vodv Éyet, xai övra eiciv dou dE övta 
Tuyxdvet, où Gino navra Kal voet. AAN adTOBEV ó Ados EpyeTat El yàp TO dv Emi OMA EEL Tv 
Sovanıy, où Shmov Ev Zo xaBapç, AMAA xal dep Cotton Evwatc, 0 8° Evwanc Y) Evadwv T] ovv- 
t&v auvadpoıapös, Wate xod abty TOMA. TIS’ dv glaat ris nepi TOV Evddwv; dpa yàp obdE Tobrwv 
éxdorn Ev; tc obv vds; AMAA Sid TOTO, © Aare, ody Ev, Sidtt Eves dnepBéByxe yàp TO Ev: 6 SE 
Örepßeßnxe ti, où xabapâç éxetvó Eotıv od Gefrot, 
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Psellos introduces the passage by speaking of “the division of Plato,’ and per- 
haps he has Plato’s divided line in mind. But in fact Psellos here follows Proclus’ 
Elements in several particulars, reflecting much of the content of Propositions 
20-22 (especially 20), as regards the increasing causal scope in the ascending 
series: soul, intellect, being, one. It is a striking passage of philosophical ascent, 
but also surprising, for whereas Psellos often simplifies the Neoplatonic hier- 
archy, here it is notable and puzzling that Psellos retains the distinctive term 
"henads" without any explanation or qualification. Here if anywhere Psellos 
seems to be stepping outside the bounds of orthodoxy. He concludes the pas- 
sage thus: 


So, since the divine is something other than beings, it is uniquely one, 
whereas being and intellect are called one according to secondary and 
tertiary senses. But on the one hand, being itself truly what it is called, it 
exists in an unmixed way in relation to the opposed; for it is purely one, 
and [is] being in the proper sense, and inviolate and blessed intellect.75 


Psellos then gives the complementary conclusion as well: only the One is truly 
one, but for this very reason we must also affirm that all things participate in 
the One: 


but if something among other things is called one, then it is named one 
and is one by virtue of its participation in that One. And so, the great 
father here calls “portion” that which those who belong to the outside 
[i.e. pagan] philosophy called imparting and participation. For it seems to 
many that man has his subsistence from soul and body alone, and they say 
that he is "intellectual" because the intellect is the most sovereign part of 
the soul. But to me and those who rightly philosophized, the intellect both 
is and is called something other than the soul. And just as the body both 
lives and is moved by its participation in soul, so also the soul intellects 
by its participation in intellect; and where there is intellect, there also is 
being; and where there is being, there also is the One. The result is that 
although we subsist by participation in the One, nevertheless God is con- 


75 Theologica 1, 62.50-53: Enel obv zë delov &Mo napà cà övra, £y oT! póvwç xatà SevtEpous xal 
Tpltoug Aóyouc xai dv nal vote xadobpevos. KM’ éxeîvo Ev, AUTO Oy önep Aeyeraı, AUYÈS ÉXEL 
Tóc TO avtiBetov: ciAtxpivadc Te yåp tot Ev xal xupiwç dv xot vote dxpatos xoi Laxdptos |... ] 
This is more Dionysian than Proclean, insofar as Dionysius identifies the One, Being and 
Intellect in a transcendent sense in God, whereas Proclus preserves a hierarchy of the One 
over Being and Intellect. 
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fessed as “One” properly speaking, so that we have acquired images and 
reflections of God in ourselves, because of which we are in fact “a portion 
of God.” But we were once one, not in nature, but in identity of inclina- 
tion and motion;”¢ for the one in us agrees with our being, and this agrees 
with the intellect, and this agrees with the soul, and this agrees with the 
body; or rather, so that I may speak more precisely, the body followed the 
soul, and this followed the things that went beyond it and the One itself, 
and by means of soul, intellect and being the body was led up to the One 
and was itself one by participation." 


“We were once one,’ but Psellos proceeds to recount the fragmenting effects of 
the Fall. 


76 
77 
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This is how it was formerly; but when the soul cast off its iconic beauty, 
turning its back on the divine command, then the divine series itself was 
torn asunder, and because the impartations were not distributed accord- 
ing to the analogy of the existence, the parts were torn asunder, the 
wholeness became a part, and the commonality became a great quant- 
ity. Because of this Christ is named “corner stone,’ and he was unified by 
means of soul so that he might join together the extremes, i.e. One and 
body, and so that we might become spirit, intellect and god, with “death 
being swallowed up in" and giving way to “life.”78 


Cf. Gregory, Or. 29.2, when speaking of the Trinity: yvouns cdunvoia, xot tabtörng xtvrjoeoc. 
Theologica 1, 62.53—72: Tov Ò’ dMwv el tt otto A€yeTat, KATH METOXYV Erelvou Zo TE xal óvo- 
pecu. Du odv ol Ag £&o PiNoooplag petddoow xai petoyhv xatwvóuacav, potpav evtadda ó 
KEYS TATHE npoonyópevoe. Tois èv yàp TOMI Ex tuys MONS Kal awmparog 6 AvBpunos Sone? 
thy aboracıv Zeep: Évvouv Bé adtov pao elvat, c Tod vod uépous Tod xuplutétou THS uyfc 
Tuyxdvovtos. ¿poi dE xai toi xupiwç PiAodopraacww Ko TL MAPA THY PuXNV ó vote £cxt xod 
Aéyecau. xoi bonep T oôpa buyxñs uecoucia CH te xal xivettat, obtw xai ý puy vod rapouoix 
voet nou dé vod, Exei vol tò Ov: EvOa DE TO dv, Exel xal TO Ev. Wot’ ei xal ToÙ Evög Ev METOYŸ) 
xaleotapev, SN Ev xupiwç MMoAdyYTAI ó Deée, Wate vol Tod Oeo Eixdvac Ev Zourote xal Euqd- 
cetc xexthpeða, 8v & 8) xai poîpa Tuyxdvouev tod 0800. AM’ pev motè Ev où thv púow, GAG 
THY TAVTOTITA TS VOLS Kal TOV Kıvyyoewv' WLOAdYEL yàp TO Ev hpi Ev TO xad’ Nd Zur, xod 
todto TH và, xal odrog TH puy, xai ocv) TH awparı UaMov dé, tva texplBeotepov stro, TO pèv 
TAA TH buy Einero, exetvy dE tols UmepPeByxdar xad auto TH Evi, Sick dE péos Wuyij¢ xol vod 
xai Svtog xoi TÒ TALE mrpög TO Ev dvayönevov nal aÙTÒ Ev Hy Kath LETOYHV. 

Theologica 1, 62.70—77: Tadta Lev mpôtepov: dq’ od DE Tò xaT’ cixóva xoc D buy dneßdiero, 
KATA voxcou EXUTI}C TO Belov noimoauewm napayyeAua, Bea rdo Du ý Deia otc) veıpd, Kal TAY eTA- 
Sdcewv un StadiSouevwv Kat’ dvaroylav THs Unoctdcews, Sleoncdaby cà LEPY xai yéyovev Y) Lev 
OASTS MEpog, Y) dE KoWWdTS nouris. Sick ToÙTO Xpıotög ‘axpoywviatos Aldog’ wvópaotar xat 
voly Sud péos Duxs, va tà depot auvanıy £v xai ado xai yevwueda nveüna xal vos xat Osóc, 
‘xatamobevtos bd tfc Luis tod Bvyrtod’ Te xal péovtos. 
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Psellos next traces, in a way that mirrors his earlier metaphysical statements, 


a corresponding course of redemptive personal unification: 


79 


And observe how much force his phrase “and have flowed down from 
above” has; for the One is praised here, the One that the argument has 
in fact shown to be higher than our intellect and being; so truly we estab- 
lished the flowing down from above. For just as in the case of the Her- 
aclean bonds (which in fact are customarily understood as magical in 
regard to comprehensive magic) if you destroy the beginning of the bond 
then the whole will be destroyed, in the same way in fact in the case of our 
series too, if you tear away the one of the bond, then straightway being, 
intellect, soul and body—the divine series itself—will also be torn apart 
and destroyed. It is necessary therefore that we, if we live in body alone, 
run back up to soul and discover from philosophy the bond by which we 
will bind and loose matter in relation to soul; and if we are “soulish men,” 
on the one hand existing beyond bodies but on the other hand living a 
life fitting for a man, so that we are not able “to receive the things of the 
spirit,” then it is necessary to ascend to the intellect; but not even this is 
being in the proper sense, and so from this it is necessary that we be assim- 
ilated to being, and then that we run up to the principle of our bond, the 
One, because in fact we are “a portion of God” according to this alone. For 
God is one properly speaking, but he is not intellect in the proper sense, 
since intellect is constitutive of forms, and a form is itself what is unmixed 
even with privations. But if God were intellect in the proper sense, then 
where would privations come from, unless we will understand somehow 
that they come from the demiurge and being? But because there are many 
privations, it is necessary that the unifications and the henads exist before 
the others; for this reason, in fact, the One is before all 29 


Theologica 1, 62.78-98: Xd de pot dpa Td ‘xai ğvwðev peboavras’ Bom Exeı THY Uva TO yàp 
Ev evtad0a aivittetat, 6 dy 6 Aóyoc Avwrepw tod Ev nutv vod xal tod övtoç ànéðekev: dvooev 
yov d'Ann dmeoTHLEV THY Go, ome yàp iri TOV “HpaxAiwv Seana, oc dy vópoç Toùs yón- 
Tas napadaußavew iri TAY TUMYTTIKaYV payeiÂy, Hv THY dpyhv Tod Secuod StaAvays, TO "äu 
Zon Oto oo dtuevoc, oŬtw dy xal et THs Kab’ Nd ocios, Hy To Ev anoondons tod deouob, e000c 
xoi TO öv nal ó vote xai 0 puy) xod TO oôpa, H Bela abty oe1pd cvvdiaoMata xal cuvate Deco. 
Sef obv Huds, el èv Õpe cmpati udven, meds puyi exavadpapety xod tov deoudv edpelv napà 
piocopias Gro Thv Dam elc THY Pox ovvõðýoopév te xai dvaddoouev et DE 'iuxuxot &cuev 
‘dvOpwrol, cwudtwv uEv drepxeluevol, THY dE dvOpoyro mpocr]xovcav Lüvtes Du, dote ‘uh’ 
Svvacbar SEEnodaı tk Tod nvebuarog, EraveAdelv mpdc tov vob: GAN’ o08& obto¢ TO xuplwg dv, 
and yoov roden xai TH dvrı Mpocetacbfvat Huds xpewv, elta npòç abrd Td nepdAaıov Tod xo 


o 


Yeas Secyod tò Ev Exravardpaety, xad’ 8 87) uóvov poîpa Tuyydvouev Tod 000. 6 yàp Ved xupiws 
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Theol. 1, 62 is a good illustration of how thoroughly Psellos has absorbed 
Proclean structures into his own thought. The significance of ‘henads’ is not 
made clear here, but in Proclus’ works the henads are, as Nicholas repeatedly 
points out, a polytheistic feature. The fact that without any explanation Psel- 
los integrates ‘henads’ into his exposition of the participatory relation of all 
things to the One suggests either that he has lost sight of the boundaries of 
orthodoxy, or that he is not in this instance very concerned about these bound- 
aries. 


6 Conclusion 


As we have seen, Psellos uses Proclus' Elements in different genres and in differ- 
ent ways. In some texts he simply quotes or paraphrases him without comment, 
in others he quotes passages from Proclus and appends brief comments on 
the compatibility of Proclus' philosophy with Christian teaching, and in oth- 
ers (most notably in his discussions of Gregory of Nazianzus), he uses Proclus 
asa hermeneutical tool. I suggest that this last way of using Proclus provides the 
clearest measure of Psellos' commitment to Proclus' philosophy, since his com- 
pilation of Proclean texts is not a proof of his own commitment to the ideas. 
On the other hand, it must be recognized that the large volume of Proclean 
material in Psellos' compilations, especially in the De omnifaria doctrina, and 
especially in light of his frequent use of Proclus in other non-compilatory texts, 
shows his deep investment in Proclus' thought. This is not surprising, given the 
prominence Psellos himself ascribes to Proclus when describing the course of 
his education. Furthermore, whether or not he endorses a given philosoph- 
ical source, his high regard for the role of reason in theology makes him far 
more inclined to expect common ground with philosophical sources in the 
first place, and therefore to consult and employ them.®° The depth of Psel- 
los' interest in Proclus, quite apart from particular doctrinal questions, prob- 


èv Ev, où xvplag DE vos: 6 yàp vobs eld@v Earıv bnootdrng, Eldog adbtd¢ ruyxdvwv Td &ptyéç, ob 
Vi dE xai TOV tepnoewv. el dE voc xupiws ó Beöc, al oTEPYHCEIC nóðev; el yý TOU TOV ðyprovpyòv 
xai dvta vonoonev. GAN’ ai arephoets noMal, Set odv mpd TAY Man xài Evwasız elvot xod TAS 
Évadas: 516 Oy TPO nAvVTWV TO £v. 

80 Regarding the different genres, Graeme Miles remarks (2017, p. 89): “The most immedi- 
ately striking feature of Psellos’ Theologica, for a reader acquainted also with his Philo- 
sophica Minora, is the continuity ofthe two. These lectures as a whole, whether designated 
philosophical or theological in recent editions, are parts of a continuous pedagogical and 
philosophical undertaking." 
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ably would have troubled Nicholas of Methone, who also probably would have 
regarded Psellos as treading dangerously close to the ‘rationalism’ for which 
Nicholas criticizes Proclus.*! 

Psellos uses Proclus in a variety of ways in the exegetical works we have con- 
sidered. Some of his citations of the Elements are inconsequential, some are 
doing real hermeneutical work but are entirely uncontroversial because they 
involve principles shared between Christianity and Neoplatonism, and finally, 
some seem to me to push the bounds of orthodoxy. Theol. 1, 62 at least seems to 
be in this category, though I must add that the text is puzzling in several ways, 
and that Psellos’ use of ‘henads’ here must be studied in relation to other texts 
where he uses this word.82 

Michael Psellos and Nicholas of Methone thus have starkly contrasting atti- 
tudes towards the Elements of Theology. Psellos approaches it with great respect 
and sympathy, and on occasion this sympathy may lead him to see a greater 
common ground between Proclus’ thought and Christian doctrine than actu- 
ally exists, or even to transgress the bounds of orthodoxy. Yet such occasions are 
not as frequent as Psellos’ reputation among scholars might lead one to expect, 
and in several cases Psellos quite clearly rejects aspects of Proclus’ thought. For 
his part, Nicholas is so thoroughly devoted to the teaching of Dionysius that 
he shares more common ground with Proclus than he realizes: one finds him, 
for example, using emanative metaphors to characterize divine creation, even 
while criticizing aspects of Proclus’ emanative system. Psellos in any case is in 
some passages clearly conscious that philosophy can lead into heresy. As the 
quotation at the head of this article indicates, learnedness must be mixed with 
piety, and Gregory of Nazianzus represents for Psellos the perfection of this 
mixture. It is difficult to think that anyone who admired Gregory as deeply as 
Psellos did could have been very offensive to Nicholas. 

Despite their real differences in both substance and rhetoric regarding Pro- 
clus, it seems to me unlikely that Psellos’ use of the Elements was a sufficient 
reason for Nicholas to write his Refutation. While Psellos does seem to push the 
bounds of what Nicholas would have found acceptable, he does not do so often 


81 Whether Proclus should be considered a ‘rationalist’ is of course another matter, but if 
‘rationalism’ in theology is understood as a confidence in the power of reason to under- 
stand transcendent reality, then it is clear that Nicholas regarded Proclus as a rationalist, 
and would surely have thought the same of Psellos in some instances. 

82  Inthetexts by Psellos included in the TLG, the word évés occurs twenty-nine times in the 
singular and thirteen times in the plural. For plural uses see Theologica 1, 20 (52), 56 (42), 72 
(73), 76 (69) and 93 (45); Theologica 11, 8 (55); Philosophica minora 11, 38 (144.23); Epistulae, 
13a (31) = ed. Maltese 1 (47); Orationes panegyricae 17 (328). 
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enough or to a sufficient extent to match plausibly Nicholas’ description in his 
prologue of those who have been led into heresy by Proclus’ teaching, espe- 
cially since Nicholas presents them as his own contemporaries.9? Two altern- 
atives remain then, as explanations for Nicholas' critique of Proclus: either 
it responds to a real enthusiasm for Proclus among his own contemporaries, 
enthusiasm inspired partly by Psellos himself, presumably, but more offens- 
ive because less nuanced and discriminating, or it is directed not so much at 
actual persons as at ‘straw men’ representing hypothetical appropriations of 
Proclus, appropriations anticipated in Psellos’ use of Proclus, but now envi- 
sioned as more thorough and unambivalent, and thus more hostile to Chris- 
tian teaching. In either case, I suggest, Nicholas' own twelfth-century con- 
text holds (hides?) the explanation for his assault upon Proclus' new tower of 
Babel 94 


83 In this article I have limited myself to a consideration of Psellos’ use of the Elements of 
Theology. A full assessment of Psellos’ relationship to Proclus can of course only be made 
on the basis of a complete survey of all his citations of Proclus. 

84 My reading of Psellos here takes for granted his sincerity, but as Anthony Kaldellis has 
argued (2012) there are reasons to doubt this in some contexts, if we consider his demon- 
strable tension with the ecclesial and especially monastic mainstream, and take account 
of the fact that he needed to appear to be orthodox even if and when he was not. This 
consideration must be taken seriously, but I have not yet read widely or deeply enough in 
Psellos to be able to factor this ambiguity into my account. If we stipulate that Psellos may 
indeed have been more heterodox than his writings explicitly show, then the question as 
regards Nicholas’ Refutation would be, to what extent might Nicholas have ‘seen through’ 
Psellos’ facade of orthodoxy? If Nicholas could see a greater threat in Psellos’ works than 
lay on their surface, then Psellos may have played a greater role in provoking Nicholas than 
I have here argued. Whatever the case with Psellos, however, I am confident that we need 
not apply the same hermeneutic of suspicion to Nicholas himself, who shows no signs of 
wavering in his orthodoxy. Whatever Nicholas’ reasons for writing a lengthy refutation, 
he was no doubt sincere in opposing Proclus, and did not engage merely in an elaborate 
‘display’ of orthodoxy. For an account of Psellos that acknowledges the ambiguity of his 
persona and writings while nevertheless reading him as operating with established tradi- 
tions of Christian reflection and scholarship, see Louth 2007, p. 334-343. Louth stresses, 
as I have, Psellos’ great admiration for Gregory of Nazianzus. While this admiration was 
certainly based in large part on Gregory’s rhetorical and stylistic abilities, it seems unlikely 
to me that Gregory’s writings would have attracted such extensive engagement by Psellos 
had not both form and content interested him deeply. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Nicholas of Methone, Procopius of Gaza and 
Proclus of Lycia 


Anna Gioffreda 
Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften 


and 


Michele Trizio 
Universita di Bari 


The Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology (Avantvets tig BeoAoywijs Lto- 
yetwoews IIpóxAou tod Auxiov = Refutatio Procli) attributed to the twelfth-cen- 
tury Byzantine theologian Nicholas of Methone (died between 1160-1166) is 
an important witness to the circulation and reception of Proclus’ work in 
eleventh- and twelfth-century Byzantium.* The work analyses the text of Pro- 
clus’ Elements of Theology from the point of view of twelfth-century Byzantine 
orthodoxy and provides for each topic discussed by Proclus its Christian coun- 
terpart.! However, the paternity of this work has occasionally stirred some 
controversy as two fourteenth-century Vatican manuscripts ascribe two of the 
many sections composing this work to the late antique rhetor and theolo- 
gian Procopius of Gaza (ca. 465/470-526/530 CE). The dispute appeared to be 
settled in 1984 with the publication of the editio princeps of Nicholas’ work.” 
However, recently, Eugenio Amato has defended again the Procopian author- 
ship of the text in an erudite article that brings forth new historical and tex- 
tual arguments favoring this view? Eventually Amato went further than this 
in editing the two sections of the Refutatio Procli ascribed to Procopius as 
authentic Procopian fragments.* According to Amato, Nicholas of Methone 


Michele Trizio was responsible for drafting chapters 1-7; Anna Gioffreda for chapter 8. The 
conclusions were jointly written. 

1 Forageneral presentation of the work, see Robinson 2014 and Robinson 2017. We would like 
to thank Joshua Robinson for reading an earlier draft of this essay. 

2 Angelou 1984. 

3 Amato 2010a. 

4 Procopius of Gaza, Opuscula rhetorica et oratoria. 
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appropriated an earlier Procopian work for purely rhetorical purposes and 
without declaring his source.5 

But is it really so? Did Nicholas—one of the most important twelfth-century 
theologians—shamelessly appropriate a text that he (and evidently his con- 
temporaries as well) knew as Procopius' without fearing detection? Are the 
two fragments of the Refutatio Procli attributed to Procopius all that is left of 
a polemical work against Proclus written by the scholar of Gaza? And, if so, 
why does the attribution to Procopius only appear in the second half of the 
fourteenth-century? Who is the late Byzantine scholar who ascribed to Pro- 
copius sections 139 and 146 of the Refutatio Procli in the Vatican manuscripts, 
and why was he interested in this text? Contrary to what has been done so 
far, this article addresses this dispute from a multidisciplinary approach, using 
text-criticism, paleography and history of culture and education. In this way we 
are confident of reaching inasmuch as possible, if not a definitive argument, at 
least a probable one on this issue. 


1 Nicholas Reloaded: The Modern Debate on the Refutatio Procli 


To start, we would like to briefly summarize the earlier debate on the author- 
ship of the Refutatio Procli.9 It all began in 1825 when the German philologist 
Johann Theodor Voemel published the first modern edition of the Refutatio 
Procli under Nicholas of Methone's name.’ In 1893, however, Demetrios Rous- 
sos noticed that ch. 146 of Nicholas' Refutatio Procli was identical to a fragment 
attributed to Procopius in a Vatican manuscript edited by Cardinal Angelo 
Mai in 18318 At this point, after composing three articles on the Refutatio Pro- 
cli as Nicholas' authentic work? the German philologist Draeseke changed 
his mind and published in 1895 a sensational article accusing Nicholas of 
plagiarism. According to Draeseke, the Refutatio Procli should be regarded 
as a Procopian work plagiarized in its entirety by Nicholas.!? This allegation 
has been widely accepted by Procopian scholars despite the fact that in 1899 
Stiglmayr published a refutation of Draeseke's view that rigorously supported 
Nicholas’ authorship of the Refutatio Procli. Thus, while most scholars accept 


5 Amato 2014, p. XI-LXXXV. 

6 Fora precise reconstruction of the debate, see Robinson 2014, p. 44-72. We take the oppor- 
tunity to thank Joshua Robinson for sharing his work with us. 

7 See Voemel 1825. On this publication, see Jeck 2015. 

8 Roussos 1893; Mai 1831, p. 247. 

9 Draeseke 1888; 1891; 1892. 

10 Draeseke 1895; 1897. 

11 Stiglmayr 1899. 
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Nicholas’ authorship of the text, several specialists on Procopius doggedly 
adhere to the Procopian paternity of the Refutatio Procli, although none have 
ever really demonstrated proof.? Moreover, the supporters of the Procopian 
authorship have never confronted Stiglmayr's arguments. In fact, these demon- 
strate that, if attributed to Procopius, the text of the Refutatio Procli would 
contain a great amount of anachronism and adynata, sources such as Ps.- 
Dionysius the Areopagite, John of Damascus, Photios etc., whom Procopius 
could not possibly know. In other words, after Stiglmayr the thesis that Nich- 
olas plagiarized an earlier Procopius work in its entirety could no longer be 
defended. 

In 1931 Giovanni Mercati published his monumental volume on the four- 
teenth-century Byzantine controversy known as ‘the hesychast controversy’. 
For reasons which will be explained later, he dealt with the fragments in the 
Vatican manuscripts which ascribe chapters 139 and 146 to Procopius. Mer- 
cati accepted Stiglmayr's arguments against the plagiarism thesis, but whereas 
Stiglmayr thought the attribution to Procopius was a wrong conjecture by the 
scribe of the Vatican fragments, Mercati believed that, on the contrary, the 
scribe inherited the attribution to Procopius from his model and that, there- 
fore, he cannot be blamed for unskillfulness. According to Mercati, at a certain 
point chapter 139 and 146 circulated under the name of Procopius independ- 
ently from the rest of the Refutatio Procli ascribed to Nicholas in the extant 
tradition of the text.!* 

That is why Amato’s recent reassessment of the issue is a welcome contri- 
bution to the discussion. For the first time, a Procopian scholar admits the 
Procopian authorship of the text without implying that the whole Refutatio 
Procli ascribed to Nicholas is a plagiarized work. In fact, Amato defends that the 
Refutatio Procli is an authentic work by Nicholas which nonetheless elaborates 
on an earlier text by Procopius.5 On this basis Amato explains the existence of 
the Vatican fragments attributing chapters 139 and 146 to Procopius alone: these 
fragments are all that are left of a Procopian Refutation of Proclus’ Elements 
of Theology later re-elaborated by Nicholas of Methone. Amato also insists on 
a reference by Choricius of Gaza, one of Procopius’ disciples, to his master’s 


12 See e.g. Aly 1957, p. 271; Chauvot 1986, p. 87-88; Matino 2005. To be fair, the thesis of the 
Procopian authorship of the Refutatio Procli has also been accepted by the authoritative 
Krumbacher 1897? and by Tatakis 1949, p. 38. 

13 Mercati 1931, p. 264-266. On the controversy, see Russell 2017. 

14 Mercati 1931, p. 264-266. 

15 Amato 20108, p. 11-12. 
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commitment to refute the heresies as a proof favoring Procopius’ authorship 
of the Refutatio Procli, and on two testimonia favoring the existence of a Pro- 
copian refutation of Proclus' commentary on the Chaldean Oracles (more on 
this later).!” In his view, these testimonia make the existence of a Procopian 
Refutatio Procli more than probable. Accordingly, the copyist of the two Vatican 
manuscripts was the last scholar having access to one or even more redactions 
of a now-lost Refutatio Procli penned by Procopius of Gaza. 

Overall, Amato's erudite solution to the controversy appears to be a reason- 
able one which reconciles the Procopian authorship of the Refutatio Procli and 
Nicholas of Methone's role in the tradition of the text. However, Amato's view 
currently struggles to gain adherents outside the circle of Procopian special- 
ists. Proof of this is the fact that the fragments ascribed to Procopius in one 
of the Vatican manuscripts have been recently treated once again as Pseudo- 
Procopius by Ioannis Polemis!? in his edition of a fourteenth-century theolo- 
gical treatise attributed by Mercati!? to the Byzantine scribe and scholar Isaak 
Argyros and tentatively attributed to John Kyparissiotes by the same Polemis.?9 
However, it is also true that the Vatican fragments ascribed to Procopius have 
been included in the TLG online, though the text is reproduced according to 
Mai's edition instead of Amato's version. 

We can already point out for the reader's benefit that Isaak Argyros, the 
fourteenth-century hesychast or Palamite controversy, and the two Vatican 
manuscripts ascribing chapters 139 and 146 of the Refutatio Procli to Procopius 
are key elements of this complex story. We believe that by reviewing the avail- 
able data and by unearthing new evidence we can still make progress in the 
reconstruction of this complex matter. We will first discuss Amato's arguments 
favoring the existence of an earlier Procopian refutation of Proclus' Elements of 
Theology, then we will present some new findings on the Vatican manuscripts 
preserving the fragments of the Refutatio Procli under Procopius' name, and 
finally we will propose our solution to this intricate matter. 


16 Choricius, Opera, 8.1.21, 1749-22. 

17 Cf. infra p. 101-102. 

18 See Polemis 2012, p. LXXVII. To be fair, elsewhere in his edition Polemis attributes the frag- 
ments to Procopius without further elucidation. 

19  Mercati 1931, p. 241. 

20  Polemis 2012, p. LIII-LVIII. 
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Towards an Unbiased Approach 


In our view the previous debate on the authorship of the Refutatio Procli has 


been often limited by: 


1) 


21 
22 
23 
24 


The reluctance to take into account the twelfth-century Byzantine intel- 
lectual history and the circulation of Proclus’ work in this period. None of 
the supporters of the Procopian authorship of the Refutatio Procli seem 
to be aware that Neoplatonism, and in particular Proclus’ work, had a tre- 
mendous impact on eleventh- and twelfth-century Byzantine scholars.”! 
This bias is evident, for instance, in Amato’s claim that Nicholas’ Refutatio 
is a mere rhetorical piece with no relationship with the theological and 
philological literature of the time.?? 

The reluctance in engaging seriously the tremendous amount of philolo- 
gical and historical arguments favoring Nicholas’ paternity of the Refuta- 
tio Procli brought forward by Stiglmayr and Angelou. Even if we accept 
Amato’s more sophisticated thesis that Nicholas appropriates and re- 
elaborates an earlier Procopian text, the elements in the text pointing 
to a middle Byzantine dating of the Refutatio are so many and so rel- 
evant that one may fruitfully wonder what is left of this alleged earlier 
Procopian work. In this regard even Amato’s reintroduction of the plagi- 
arism theory does not seem to dispel the ambiguity.2? As a matter of fact 
Amato's thesis leads to the paradoxical view that in composing the Refut- 
atio Nicholas generally re-elaborated on an earlier work and introduced 
new elements of his own everywhere, with the exception of chapters 139 
and 146, which are to be regarded as authentically Procopian texts.?^ By 
contrast, we believe that in order to make their case stronger the sup- 
porters of the Procopian authorship of the Refutatio Procli must identify 
stylistic features or doctrines in the text that could only be explained by 
referring to a fifth-century text. In this regard, even if we accept Amato’s 
more sophisticated view, Stiglmayr's arguments still hang as a sword of 
Damocles above the supporters of the Procopian authorship of the Refut- 
atio Procli. 

The insistence by supporters of the Procopian authorship of the Refutatio 
Procli on relying for defending their view on two articles by Westerink and 
Whittaker, published in 1942 and 1975 respectively, whereas none of these 


Cf. infra p. 108-114. 
Amato 2014, p. XI-LXXXV. 
Amato 2014, p. XXX. 
Amato 20108, p. 7. 
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articles has ever touched upon this issue.?? In the first article, Westerink 
provided slight evidence favoring the existence of a Procopian refutation 
of Proclus’ commentary on the Chaldean Oracles, namely a late scholion 
to Lucian’s Philopseudes (119.17) and a text of eleventh-century polyhistor 
Michael Psellos,2® more on which later. As to Whittaker, nowhere does he 
demonstrate the existence of a lost Procopian Refutation of Proclus’ Ele- 
ments of Theology, but simply suggests that Psellos got his information on 
Procopius’ alleged refutation of the Oracles not from Procopius himself, 
but rather from an intermediate commentary on Gregory the Theologian. 

4) The reluctance to address the state of the fragments attributed to Pro- 
copius in the Vatican manuscripts, the method of the scribe, and finally 
the circulation of these fragments. By contrast, we believe that a close 
inspection of the manuscripts preserving the fragments and a review of 
the scribe's modus operandi can be of great help for establishing the origin 
and circulation of the fragments themselves, including the attribution to 
Procopius of chapters 139 and 146. As a matter of fact, unknown to Amato, 
such an attempt has already been pursued by Daniele Bianconi.?” In this 
paper we are going to expand on Bianconi's findings. 


3 Procopius' Refutatio Procli? The External Evidence 


We must begin by briefly discussing the arguments supporting the Procopian 
authorship of the text. Most of them cite external evidence suggesting the 
plausibility of the attribution to Procopius of an otherwise lost Refutatio Pro- 
cli. To start with, supporters of the Procopian authorship of the Refutatio Procli 
remind us that Procopius' work has come down to us in fragmentary form. Of 
the many works authored by Procopius and praised by Photios as *many and 
diverse" (noMoi te xai navrodarot)28 only a few survive, and because of this one 
cannot exclude the possibility that Procopius ever authored a text such as the 
Refutatio Procli. However, we believe that the Patriarch's words cannot be used 
as a sort of nihil obstat argument favoring the existence of a lost Procopian 
work.?? If, on the one hand, Photios’ praise of the expansive breadth of Pro- 
copius' literary output encourages the supporters of the Procopian authorship, 


25 Cf. e.g. Clavis Patrum Graecorum 111, p. 390. 

26 Westerink 1942; Whittaker 1975. 

27 Bianconi 2008, p. 354. 

28 Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 160, 13026. On Procopius’ life and work, see Amato 2010b. 
29 Cf. e.g. Amato 2010a, p. 5. 
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then, on the other hand, it must be said that when examining Procopius’ works 
available to him, Photios only mentions Procopius’ Commentary on Octateuch, 
Kings, Chronicles and Isaiah.?° The well-informed patriarch makes no mention 
of a Procopian Refutatio Procli nor does he ever suggest that such a work exis- 
ted. 

More importantly, Choricius—insist the supporters of the Procopian 
authorship of the Refutatio Procli—tells us that Procopius embarked upon the 
refutation of heresies as well. Also this witness makes it theoretically plaus- 
ible that Procopius authored a work like the Refutatio Procli, but actually does 
not prove it, because Choricius only says that Procopius devoted himself “to 
the refutation” (npög ZAeyyov) of the opinions which contradicted the Christian 
dogma, without further clarifying whether these included philosophical pagan- 
ism or other Christian heresies. It is surely true that distinguished members of 
the school of Gaza engaged philosophical paganism (see for instance Zacharias 
Scholasticus’ Ammonius, Aeneas of Gaza’s Theophrastus and the Commentary 
on Genesis by the same Procopius),?! but it is also true that they engaged other 
heresies as well. Zacharias, for instance, composed a refutation (dvtippyatc) of 
the Manichaeans. 

Procopian scholars also cite other texts authored by eminent representat- 
ives of the so-called “school of Gaza" that underwent a process of appropriation 
or plagiarism by later Byzantine scholars.?? Of all arguments, this is probably 
the weakest one. In fact, none of the writings cited as parallel are actually by 
Procopius, but rather by his disciple, Choricius. More importantly, they are all 
rhetorical texts such as encomia or ekphraseis, i.e. they belong to a particular 
literary genre known for easily allowing later borrowings or even plagiarisims. 
Quite on the contrary, with regard to theological works such as the Refutatio 
Procli it is very hard to imagine that a prominent theologian like Nicholas could 
openly plagiarize or re-elaborate on a work which both he and his contempor- 
aries knew as written by Procopius. 

Nor is it possible to prove the Procopian authorship of the fragments by 
referring them to Procopius’ Commentary on Genesis. In fact, chapters 139 and 
146 deny the existence of divine causes other than God and explain the nature 
of the intratrinitarian procession in far too vague a manner to allow a connec- 
tion with Procopius’ Commentary. Procopius had no copyright on these issues, 
and actually these chapters summarize standard Christian beliefs commonly 
found in Patristic and Byzantine sources. In particular, the fragments simply 


30 Photius, Bibliotheca, cod. 206-207, 164b-165a. 
31 See Champion 2014, p. 71-195; Sorabji 2015, p. 71-93. 
32 Amato 20104, p. 8-10. 
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rephrase Proclus’ text in order to make it compatible with Christianity.?? In fact, 
as we shall elucidate later, it appears that the technical vocabulary of chapters 
139 and 146 is reminiscent of middle-Byzantine theology. 

We would also like to make a few incidental remarks on the testimonia 
for Procopius’ writing against Proclus’ Chaldean Oracles. The first testimony 
comes from Michael Psellos. The latter reports that Proclus is said to have called 
the Hellenic arguments “squalls of words" (Aöywv xatatyidac), as reported by 
Procopius of Gaza.?* Since in another passage Psellos refers to the Chaldean 
Oracles and speaks of “the pagan Greek of our day’, Westerink believed that 
here Psellos is quoting from a refutation of the Chaldean Oracles by Proco- 
pius.?* However, as Dominique O'Meara (the distinguished editor of Psellos’ 
philosophical work) has elucidated, to connect these two texts is risky, since it is 
far from clear whether or not the second text, which is a summary used by Psel- 
los elsewhere as well, actually excerpts from Procopius or from another as yet 
unidentified source of later date.?6 Whittaker supported this latter view when 
suggesting the existence of a commentary on Gregory the Theologian contain- 
ing this and other information.?? To this we shall add that in both passages 
where Psellos ascribes to Procopius the description of the Oracles as “squalls of 
words" Proclus is described by Psellos in enthusiastic terms, something which 
would be rather strange if we assume that here Psellos excerpts from Procopius' 
alleged Refutation of the Chaldean Oracles. 

The second witness is a scholion to Lucian’s Philopseudes (119.17) which reads: 
ola eixóc Tk veAeotox& got IovAtavod, & IIpóxAoc drouvnuartitet, oig à IIpoxó- 
Tog Avrıpdeyyeron mévu ðekiðç xol yevvaloc.38 The authority of this scholion 
has been challenged by Kroll on the basis of its late dating and its absence 


33 Unfortunately, the text edited by Angelou does not allow distinguishing between Nicholas’ 
paraphrase of Proclus’ text and Nicholas’ own comments on it. Perhaps it would have been 
better to edit the former in italics in order to differentiate those passages where Nicholas 
is using and citing Proclus’ text from those where he elaborates his own critique. 

34 Michael Psellos, Orationes forenses et acta, 1, 12.293-294. 

35 Michael Psellos, Theologica, 88.46-53: Ôv 8& torovtwv dvoudrwv te xal Sofcn 6 El Mdpxou 
TovAtavos xabyynoato, Ev meow adta cvyypatpapevos, à dy xod wç Adyia Epuuvelta napà TAY 
METÀ Tara. ToUTOIS SE Evruxövtes nal ol xa hus "EMyvec otto 87) Eoeßdodnoav xat äm. 
ga, WS APEUEVoUG EVO zé EMyvixdv rpög Tadta Öpaueiv, xai dora TauBAos xat ó Deioc 
TQ Gu IIpöxdog avye 600 re yàp ToUTOIS auveyévovro, Kal xararyidas Tas EMyvicas ue0680uc 
mpl zët auMoyiopòv Wvoudxaot. cott) Lev ov Y) cv Kaddalwv roAvapyxia. It is worth not- 
ing that this text echoes the description of the Greek demonstrations as “squalls of words” 
(Adywv xatatyidas). 

36 O'Meara 2013, p. 56. 

37 Cf. supra p. 98-99. 

38 Lucian of Samosata, Scholia, v. IV, 224-225. 
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in the earlier and more important manuscripts of Lucian’s work.39 Westerink 
prudently recalled, however, that it is theoretically possible for the scholion to 
be an excerpt from an earlier authoritative source 20 Eager to test Westerink’s 
suggestion, we decided to investigate this matter further. As a result of this, we 
realized that the manuscript which purportedly transmits the scholion is the 
now lost codex Graevii, a manuscript which Graeve used for his seventeenth- 
century edition of Lucian. While it is not possible to detect information from a 
direct study of the manuscript itself, it is nevertheless possible to trace the text 
of this scholion, at least tentatively, back to its possible source or to the context 
in which it originated. This is what Martin Sicherl did in an article published in 
1960. Sicherl brought forth convincing arguments suggesting that the scholion 
goes back to the very source of the first testimony for Procopius’ writing against 
Proclus’ Chaldean Oracles mentioned above, namely the same Michael Psellos, 
who in fact is known for having read Lucian's Philopseudes.^! The consequence 
of this finding is that we do not have anymore two distinct and independent 
witnesses to Procopius' refutation of Proclus' commentary on the Chaldean 
Oracles, but rather only one, the aforementioned Psellos. Whether the latter 
had access to this Procopian work or only to a later source (as suggested by 
Whittaker and O'Meara) is still matter of debate and is not relevant to the scope 
of the present paper. What is pretty clearis that there is no way this tenous evid- 
ence favoring the existence of a Procopian refutation of Proclus' scholarship on 
the Chaldean Oracles can be used to demonstrate the existence of a Procopian 
Refutation of Proclus' Elements of Theology. 


4 Sources and Stylistic Pattern of the Fragments 


Then come Stiglmayr's arguments. For the sake of brevity, we cannot compre- 
hensively detail Stiglmayr's arguments, but we will focus on a few that also 
allow us to introduce new evidence. For instance, Stiglmayr references Trinit- 
arian language as proof for a twelfth-century dating. This reveals the distinctive 
trace of John of Damascus' and Photios' Trinitarian speculation and a strong 


39  InPaulys Realencyclopddie der classischen Altertums Wissenschaft, X, col. 15. Actually the 
scholion has not been included by Rabe in his 1906 edition of the scholia to Lucian's work 
(Rabe 1906). 

40 Cf. Westerink 1942, p. 276-277. 

41 Sicherl 1960, in part. p. 18-19. This might well explain why the scholion at hand is not 
found in the earlier ninth-tenth-century manuscripts preserving Lucian's works, namely 
because it originated in a later source such as Psellos. 
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emphasis on the procession of the Spirit ex solo Patre typical of the anti-Latin 
theological literature of which Nicholas is an eminent figure.*? In what follows 
we shall corroborate Stiglmayr's findings and we shall provide further internal 
evidence suggesting that 1) chapters 139 and 146 are consistent with the rest of 
Nicholas’ Refutatio Procli and that 2) the language in these chapters reveals a 
theological concern that hardly fits within the view of the Procopian author- 
ship of the Refutatio Procli. 

The first example comes from the refutation of prop. 22 of the Elements of 
Theology (section 22 of the Refutatio Procli): “All that exists primally and ori- 
ginally in each rank is one, and not two or more than two, but unique" (IIày 
TÒ TOWTWS Kal doyixtds dv xa Exdotnv dE Ev doc, xal odtE 800 odtE MAElw Svetv, 
oc Lovoyeves râv).45 Before embarking upon the refutation of the proposition 
at hand, Nicholas remarks: “and thus someone might even use this proposition 
against the Latins, who say that the Spirit has two principles, Father and Son” 
(ole 8’ dv xad xypyoatto tig TH BEwpuatt ToUTH xorcàt Aativwy Tv dbo cà &pyıxà 
aitia tod mvebpatos Aeyóvrov, natépa xal vidv).44 As Stiglmayr points out, such 
a statement can only be understood in the context of the Filioque controversy 
which led to the great schism of 1054.55 Nicholas, who engaged the Filioque 
thesis at length, knew it terribly well. 

To Stiglmayr's remark, we shall add that in one of his anti-Latin treatises 
Nicholas summarizes the Latin position as follows: 


For this reason, if the Father and the Son are one and they are one also 
in nature, one must concede that just as [the Spirit] proceeds from the 
Father, so it proceeds from his Son (in fact this is the mistake implied in 
the innovation introduced in the Latin dogma). 


Ei Stott Ev ciot Iathp xai Yióç, ciol DE navrwg Ev TH qct, Sid ToÛTO wç EX tod 
Tlatpdc, or xoti ex tod YioO adtod Sotéov exmopederOat tò Ilvedua (todto 
yàp 0 xatvopwvia tod Aatwixod Sdypatos dmattet).46 


A similar text is found in Nicholas’ treatise on the Holy Spirit addressed to the 
megas domestikos: 


42  Stiglmayr 1899, p. 289-293. 

43 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, p. 30.1415. 

44 All English translation of Nicholas’ Refutatio Procli are by Robinson (2014), with slight 
modifications. The English text of Proclus' Elements of Theology is that by Dodds. 

45 See Stiglmayr 1899, p. 290. On the Filioque see Siecinski 2010. 

46 Bibliotheca ecclesiastica, p. 363.710. 
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For because of this we will neither say that the Spirit is a divine indwelling, 
nor that it proceeds from the Son, which is the Latin madness. 


ws dik Toûto xoi tò veda Afen elva Euqdonua xot x tod Yiod exmopeve- 
cot, Ts TAV Aativwr ¿oti mapavotac, oby NUETEPOV Acyaıv.t7 


Indeed, one may fruitfully recall that Amato’s thesis takes into account these 
anachronisms and explains them as resulting from Nicholas’ re-elaboration of 
Procopius’ Refutatio. But if we look at chapter 146, which in Amato’s view is 
authentically Procopian, we read that: 


Only the begetting of the Son from the one and only Father and [the] pro- 
jection from the same of the one and only Holy Spirit would be called a 
divine procession without beginning and without end, [the begetting and 
the procession] according to which the paternal and original, or rather 
pre-original Monad, moved toward the Dyad, which is beheld in the Son 
and the Spirit, and at the Trinity come to a halt, as our theologian Gregory 
says 
Or. 29.2, PG 36, 76B 


Bein mpdodog Avapyos xal dteAEvTYTOS Hëu àv Aéyorco ý amd Tod évòç xoi 
póvou mortpóc Yevvyats TOD £vóc Kai Lovov vioð xoi dë Tod adTOD MPdBANaIC 
TOÔ £vóc xoti uóvou dytou nveduaros, Kab’ Hv ý narpıen TE Kal dpxuen, UAMov DE 
Ttpodvotpyoc povàç elc Sudda xiwyPetow, nv Ev vi Gewpoupevny xal TVEUUATI, 
wept Totddos Eon, KAI pot 6 HUETEPOG Oeoddyoc Tpnyöpıos.*® 


This text and the quotation from Gregory in it have been regarded as a key argu- 
ment in previous scholarship on the Refutatio Procli. For instance, it promp- 
ted Whittaker to suggest a link with the commentary tradition on Gregory 
of Nazianzus.*? And yet, we totally agree with Stiglmayr that the first lines 
of the text unmistakably cast the citation from Gregory within the frame of 
the middle Byzantine theory of the procession of the Spirit ex solo Patre and 
of the theological dispute with the Latins.5° Furthermore, it should be noted 
that the word mpdBAnoatc, here “procession”, is extremely rare and never appears 
in Patristic texts as referring to the procession of the Spirit. The only other 


47 Bibliotheca ecclesiastica, p. 212.5—6. 

48 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, p. 133.22. 
49 Whittaker 1975, p. 313. 

50  Stiglmayr 1899, p. 297. 
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occurrence is in section 7 of Nicholas’ Refutatio Procli.5! This suggests that the 
author of section 146 is the same as the author of section 7. The fact that 
in section 7 the author casts the term npößAnoıs within the technical Byz- 
antine distinction between the generation of the Son and the spiration of the 
Spirit is consistent with Stiglmayr's idea that the author is not a late-antique 
one. 

In other words, right from the beginning of the “authentically” Procopian 
fragment of chapter 146 one finds an element which cannot be Procopian. By 
contrast, it belongs to the Middle Byzantine anti-Latin controversy and is con- 
sistent with the other passages from Nicholas' Refutatio Procli and his anti-Latin 
treatises. In particular, the first sentence of chapter 146 connects with section 
22 of the Refutatio Procli, where Nicholas questions the Latin Filioque as a case 
of causation by two principles (the Father and the Son), instead of the Father 
alone. Furthermore, no one seems to have noticed that the above-mentioned 
citation from Gregory appears in other sections of the Refutatio Procli and is 
explained by Nicholas with the theological vocabulary typical of Byzantine 
theology after Photius. See, for example: 


5.10—15: ÒIA toOto Lovas, proiv ó Oeordyoc Tonydptos, an’ doyiic eis Sudda xvn- 
Oeton nexpı tpıddog Eon. Stott yoðv Ev xal todto yóviuóv TE xot adtoxivytov, 


dia Toro xai pie, xal Stott tpla (xai tadta ody DoroaplDu1g dX drootatixd 


TaVTOG dood), Sta TDTO xod Ev, LAMOV DE adTO TO Ev nal oto) N TPLAS Y) LOvy 
vol DTEPOVTLOS. 


20.17-20: Mme KATA TOV Oeordyov Tpyydptov wç povàç an’ dpyijs eic dudda 
gvaixds xivnfeton uéypt Tpiddos Eoty, Önpioupyinac de 8v vrrepßoANv dya- 
Démroe xıvovnevn napdyeı mévra cà ÖVTA, TA TE SEUTEPWG AUTOKIVTA xod cà 
ÉTEpOKIVNTO. 


27.26—30: Go 8' ötı voep&g xai oixetws favt, wonep Kal THY Lovada, SyAo- 
VOTL TOV Eva TATEPA, LovAdinds, Epycev ó BeoAöyog, an’ dpys nıundeioav elc 
dudda, tovtéotww elc £vóc viod yewnow xal £vóc mvebuatos npoßoANv, MÉXPI 
Tpıddog otvar. 


Indeed, supporters of the existence of a Procopian Refutatio Procli might argue 


that Nicholas took this citation from the Procopian version of chapter 146 and 
used it elsewhere in the Refutatio. Alternatively, they might argue that the pres- 


51 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, p. 7, 11,19. 
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ence of the citation from Gregory belongs to the residual part of the text which 
Nicholas incorporated into his own version of the text. Such an argument 
would be to no avail. In fact, we have demonstrated that chapter 146 presents 
the Gregory passage as supporting the typically Byzantine procession of the 
Spirit ex solo Patre. Therefore, chapter 146 can no more be regarded as a Pro- 
copian text and, if this is the case, neither can the other sections of the Refutatio 
Procli where the citation from Gregory appears. On the contrary, the presence 
of Gregory throughout the Refutatio Procli ascribed to Nicholas suggests a con- 
sistent pattern. Furthemore, the frequent use of this very same Gregory passage 
in the other anti-Latin writers and Byzantine theologians confirms the pattern 
as well.5? Nicholas himself is among these writers of anti-Latin treatises, which 
is evidenced by: 


Niketas Stethatos, Contra Latinos et de processione spiritus sancti, ed. 
Michel, 375.12-16: Spo, xal tivwv pWTwv narnp ó narmp, Stt Tod viod xoi 
tod mvetpatos, eic TAV 800, où TOD Evög ol vo: Errel xal ad’ SAov povàç Suddog 
apy, où Gud; pováðoç' Std xal «povàs an’ deyfig» pnoiv ó péyaç ev Oeordyots 
Tenydptes, «eis Suvada xivynSeton nexpı tpıddog ëo». 


Eustratios of Nicaea, [epi tod tpómov, tuys TE xal npooxuvioews TWY TEBA- 
oulwy elxdvwv cuMoytotixy dmédaëis, ed. Demetrakopoulos, 152.31-33: xoi 
Sta todto ovds an’ dpys eis uada xwwyPetow nexpı tpıddog ory, 6 péyaç 
ev eodoyia pnoi Tpnyöpıos. 


Nicholas of Methone, Mxoldou émoxémou MeSwvns xepadaimdes EAeyyoı toô 
napa Aativois xatvopavoüg ddypatos, tod ër To Iveüua to ğyiov Ex tod Ilazpos 
xai to Yiob exnopevetat, ed. Demetrakopoulos, 359.15-27: "Ett 800 èv xtvy- 
cec, Dro duvduels xor evepystag jui Doo TdEWS, XOUTAUÉV TE xor EYVWMEV 
xal ol matépes NUdV ðmyýoavto ńpiv. Movas yap, pnatv 6 deoAöyos onyéptos, 
arapyys sig Sudda xivyPeton (routéoriv 6 Mathe eis yévvvjoty tod Yiod xai 
vtpóscty TOO IIvebuatos) uéypt todos Zoo: eis 800 DE acto, Onwaodv dtageE- 
POVTA, THY AUTH Kal nlav Daréeroon àvapepouévny obdanodev Euddonev, el un 
vOv TPATOV Tapa THs xaivopwviaç dxovopev, Htc Ex Svotv aitiwy Siapepdvtwv 
Kate Tas DrooTATIKaS LTH TAS Deieren zé Ilveüna, odx old’ önwg un TH cta- 
POP Tv aitiwyv Stapdpous xai UnoctacElg TUVANAPTİTEL Kal TOMY ÉTAPNOEL 
KATH THS ATLNTOD Kal Eviatas xat ATANG Tod IIvebatos ortoc tonc. 


52 See Trizio 2014, p. 206. 
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This latter text is particularly interesting in that in it Nicholas links the 
Filioque to a procession from two causes rather than one. This is exactly his aim 
in chapters 22 and 146 of the Refutatio Procli: ascribing the divine procession 
to one and the same cause, namely the Father, and excluding that other prin- 
ciples, such as the Son, can be cause the way the Father is cause in the proper 
sense. Thus, the first lines of chapter 146 are pretty much consistent with the 
anti-Filioquist undertones in the rest of the Refutatio Procli. 

While looking for stylistic features of the Refutatio Procli ascribed to Nicholas 
we realized that just as he cites Gregory in chapter 146, so does he consist- 
ently in the rest of the Refutatio.” This suggests once more the existence of 
a common stylistic pattern between chapter 146 and the rest of the Refuta- 
tio Procli. However, since we have demonstrated that in chapter 146 the quote 
from Gregory reflects Nicholas’ anti-Latin concerns, it would not be possible 
to consider this and the other citations from Gregory as residual elements of 
Procopius’ alleged Refutatio. 

Another passage supports the consistency between ch. 146 and the rest of 
the Refutatio Procli, reading: 


by contrast, the procession according to illumination proceeds thence 
as perpetual and without end, bestowing to some in first distribution, to 
others in second distribution and so forth, as the divine effulgences pour 
forth according to transmission in correspondence with the ranks or sta- 
tions of each, even to the last ones among them. 


N de xaT EMayıbıv atSrog Ereidev mpoBatvet xal ateAcdtyTOS Tots LEV TPWTOSO- 
Tu, Tots dé Seutepoddtwe xal xo EEfc, THY Belwv dnavyacudtwy TpoYEopEe- 
vtov KATA nerddoctv dvardyws Tats Exdotwv TAEC frou otdoeot uéypt xal 
réi Ev &xeívotg Eoxartwv.>+ 


This text reflects a passage from ch. 70: 


if every illumination from above proceeds from the one and first prin- 
ciple, it is plainly evident that nothing of the things after the first prin- 
ciple projects its own illumination to the things after it, but rather, that 


53 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, p. 5.11; 12.31-32; 14.27- 
28; 17.5-7; 20.1718; 22.21-22; 25.19-21; 26.30-27.1; 27.28.28; 41.3-5; 49.2; 59.1617; 8916-17; 
101.20—21; 117.1-12; 133.20—21; 137.17-18; 146.2—3; 149.15; 149.22—26; 152.30—153.1; 168.23-25; 
174.7-8. 

54 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, p. 134.7310. 
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which is immediately after the principle, since it has illumination from 
that primary-giving, transmits this to those after it by secondary-giving. 


Ei aëog E&Mapibıs divo ev ano pc pâs xol ToWTNs PXS TpELoIv, eÜdNAov 
WS o08£v TV LETa THY apy oixelav EMaıpıv npoßdMei tots uev oro r6, GAN’ 
N Tò edOdç peta TH dpyry, we ÉË exetvys mpwtoddtwe Écyev EMayıbıv, adem 
Sevtepoddtws Tots peT AUTO Staxdidwor.5> 


This as well as the previous textual parallels are consistent with the hypothesis 
that the Refutatio Procli has been written by one and the same author and that 
this author is Nicholas. 


5 A Historian’s View 


Another argument against the attribution of the Refutatio Procli to Nicholas 
alone is that to compose such a work in the twelfth century would not make 
any sense, as by that time the pagan followers of Proclus were all virtually gone. 
On this basis, for instance, even Amato, while accepting the hypothesis that 
Nicholas re-elaborated on an earlier Procopian work, concludes that Nicholas’ 
work is a merely rhetorical one insofar as there were no real opponents, i.e. 
no real followers of Proclus, at the time.56 We disagree with this view and we 
believe that Procopius scholars from Dráseke to Amato have underestimated 
the historical circumstances surrounding the circulation of Proclus' work in the 
twelfth century. These suggest that far from being a merely rhetorical work with 
no real target, the Refutatio Procli (be it entirely the work of Nicholas or a re- 
elaboration of an earlier Procopian work) fits in well with the twelfth-century 
Byzantine intellectual history. In what follows we shall summarize the evid- 
ence.5” 

In the eleventh century Michael Psellos celebrated Proclus as the best among 
Greek philosophers?? and devoted much attention to the Elements of Theo- 
logy.9? Psellos’ pupil, John Italos, discussed at length Elements of Theology 69, 


55 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, p. 7110-14. 

56 Cf. supra p. 98. 

57 On this topic see Podskalsky 1976 and Angelou 1984, p. LIII-LXIV. See also Robinson's 
paper in this volume. 

58 Reinsch 2014, p. 6.38.3-5. 

59 Michael Psellos, Opuscula, v.1, 7, p. 29.45-46, Theologica, 11, p. 43.21—24. On this subject see 
O'Meara 2014. 
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where Proclus expounds his whole-and-parts theory,9? while in the first half of 
the twelfth century Eustratios of Nicaea excerpted from this and other Proclean 
works as well. Possibly around the same period Ioane Petritsi translated the Ele- 
ments of Theology into Georgian and wrote a commentary on it.® 
Nonetheless, Proclus' most passionate readers already admitted that he (and 
the other Neoplatonists) were often incompatible with Christian dogma.9? 
In one of his meteorological treatises Michael Psellos writes, with regard to 
the demonology of the Chaldean Oracles, that Proclus is just a "story-teller" 
or “charlatan” (6 repatoAöyos),63 i.e. someone who tells absurd stories, while 
the Chaldean Oracles themselves are said to be “foolish talks" (Anpwödicı),6* an 
expression which among Church Fathers was used with respect to heresies.® In 
the same vein, after summarizing the Hellenic view on the evocation of deities, 
Psellos comments: "These were the absurd teachings of Porphyry, Iamblichus 
and Proclus the story-teller. We wish to make it clear that none of these teach- 
ings is a true one, but we have to learn not only to discern the therapeutic herbs, 
but also the poisonous ones, in order to become healthy with the former and to 
avoid the latter, without embracing extraneous doctrines as if they were ours”.66 
There are several similar later statements. George Tornikes’ Funeral Oration 
on princess Anna Komnene is one of the best examples. In this text, written 
only a few years earlier than Nicholas’ Refutatio Procli,6” Tornikés adopts the 
very same strategy as Psellos: he lists philosophers and associates them with 
doctrines which cannot be reconciled with the orthodoxy accepted at the time. 
In this way the author suggests that Anna's fondness for philosophy was a pious 
one. The first to appear is Aristotle, whom Tornikés blames for his theory on the 
eternity of the world and the denial of the Creator and divine providence.6® 


60 John Italos, Quaestiones Quodlibetales, p. 15. 

61 On this Günther 2007, p. 1-25. See also Alexidze 2014. 

62 Cf. e.g. Michael Psellos, Opuscula, 19, p. 89.28—33. 

63 The word bears a strong negative meaning. Cf. A Patristic Greek Lexicon, ad loc. 

64 Michael Psellos, Philosophica Minora, op. 19, p. 74,167-179. Michael Italos, Lettres et dis- 
cours, p. 113.17-20. 

65 See A Patristic Greek Lexicon, ad loc. 

66 Michael Psellos, Theologica, op. 74, p. 297.145-149: Tadta ën Hopgpüpıos xoi IdpBAtyog xoi 
ó TepatoAdyos IpóxAoc eAnpyoav: ¿ot yap dnonepdvdw undev Tobrwv cvyyxdvety dAnbéc. aX" 
huei ye od Tas Bepanevoboas uóvov Botávaç, dX. xod Tao eopugvuëee eldevaı ópe(Xopev, oc 
dv tabtaic uev yınlolnede, £xetvov Bé róppw yryvoiueba xa un we obcetot Tols AMotpioç mepi- 
mintotuev. Michael Psellos, Theologica, op. 90, p. 354.52-56. Other similar texts by Psellos 
are discussed in Maltese 1996. 

67 See Angelou 1984, p. XLII-XLIII. 

68 George Tornikès, A Funeral Oration, p. 285.14-16. On this allegation, see Bydén 2013, p.159- 
162 and p. 164-165. 
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Then comes Plato, who is praised for his acceptance of a Demiurge, creator of 
the Universe, but whose doctrine of separate ideas is rejected as impious.9? On 
the human soul, according to Tornikes, Anna stands more with the Platonists in 
order to avoid the traditional prejudice on the perishability of Aristotle’s soul. 
Yet Tornikés adds that she rejected the Platonic metempsychosis and accep- 
ted the more nuanced understanding of Aristotle’s psychology as elaborated by 
earlier commentators that sees only the lower faculties as perishable, whereas 
the intellect is eternal and immortal.” A bit later in the text, the Neoplatonists 
Proclus and lamblichus are mentioned in opposition to Ps.-Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite and his alleged master Hierotheos.” Having said that princess Anna fol- 
lowed the latter two, rather than the former two, Tornikés suggests that Anna’s 
education, although comprehensive, was animated by the awareness of the 
limits of ancient philosophy. In this respect Tornikes depicts the figure of the 
ideal intellectual of the time as someone who mixes intellectual curiosity with 
an awareness of the limits and realm of validity of the earlier philosophical tra- 
dition. 


69 George Tornikès, A Funeral Oration, p. 287.12-15. 

70 George Tornikés, A Funeral Oration, p. 289.319. The Byzantine inherited from the earlier 
Patristic literature and from the earlier philosophical authority of Atticus (see Atticus, 
Fragments, fr. 7bis) the prejudice that saw Aristotle's theory on the soul as purporting its 
corruption once the body ceases to exist. Some of these witnesses are collected in Bydén 
2013, p. 163-164. However, the solution developed in Late Antiquity, according to which 
only the intellect survives the corruption of the body was equally known in Byzantium. 
This is what Tornikés refers to when he mentions the notion of "double entelecheia" (cf. 
George Tornikes, A Funeral Oration, p. 289.17) as that which allows him to accept Aristotle’s 
psychology. A very similar textual parallel is found in Priscianus Lydus' commentary on 
Aristotle's On the Soul. See Ps.-Simplicius (re vera Priscianus Lydus) p. 4.30—5.3: xai vts- 
Atxeta xol TO YPWLEVOV WC ó TAWTHP THS vews: dirt) yàp y Gare fue, H uev xo Hy Zort vac, 
h è de TAWw Hp. Ilp@tov pév odv de elpyTat won Teas Tals TAY dyyrav čwwv tuyats THY 
aldytuchy adtav Anodldwow aitiav Sith oco. ënerra Bé xod xad’ Endormv Erekiov dunce èv 
TAS Stapopac adtHY napadiðwow, dua DE xor TO xov áo dndpyxov iStotpdmw¢ xo Erdotnv 
dewpei, órep ý anodeırtınn napayyeMeıeniotnun, xal TAS LEV MAO elc TO òpyavıxòv &ToxÀt- 
vovous, Tac Bé Kata TÒ YpwpEvoy lotauévas LaMov dod. xai mony pev elvat buyhv Evreitgeiav 
tod dpyavixod cwuatos rapadldworv, où Ndcav dé xatà nåoav tauti Sbvanıv capac yap 6 voüg 
elontat udev auvéyov oôpa xod Unde ws dpyavw TH awnarı xpwpevoc. Michael Psellos, a wit- 
ness closer to Tornikés who knew Ps.-Simplicius’ commentary (according to Steel 2003, 
p. 28), refers to the notion of “double entelecheia" as well. Cf. Michael Psellos, Opuscula, 
13, p. 44.22-25. As the editor of Psellos' text diligently noted, the whole text is made out 
of excerpts from Philoponus' commentary on Aristotle's On the Soul. The most relevant 
Byzantine witnesses that agree with the commentators on this point have been collected 
in Bydén 2013, p. 174, n. 74. 

71 George Tornikes, A Funeral Oration, p. 299.24-30. 
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The same strategy had been adopted in Anna’s Alexiad, written not so many 
years before the Refutatio Procli. While reconstructing the events that led to 
the condemnation of John Italos,7? Anna depicts Italos as a reader of Proclus, 
Plato, Porphyry and Iamblichus, on the one hand, and of Aristotle's logic, on 
the other, who had no awareness of the value of the Neoplatonic doctrines and 
their limits. Thus, just as Tornikés depicted Anna's pious approach to philo- 
sophy by opposing Proclus and Iamblichus to Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite and 
Hierotheos, Anna compares Italos' undiscerning approach to the pious attitude 
of her parents towards philosophicalliterature. In particular Anna's intermezzo 
on her parents opposes the books by Proclus, Iamblichus and the like to those 
by the Church Fathers, in particular Maximus the Confessor, whose writings 
Anna's mother always brought with her, even to breakfast. In Anna's narrative 
this opposition exemplifies the difference between true Wisdom and the wis- 
dom of this world "9 

However, Tornikés' and Anna's rhetoric should not be understood as fic- 
tional. Their statements actually reflect the way the philosophy of the Neo- 
platonists (and that of Aristotle's non-logical works as well) was taught even 
by those who, like Psellos, were passionate readers of Neoplatonic books. In 
fact, as we have seen before, this does not prevent Psellos from accusing Por- 
phyry and Iamblichus of talking non-sense with regard to their account of the 
causation process. In this very same passage, which in many respects resembles 
that discussed at the beginning of this chapter, Proclus is questionned for his 
"fairy tales" (repovoAoyíot) on the same subject. Psellos’ words could not have 
been clearer: “let us dismiss Proclus' fairy tales on the way things come to be in 
the world”, i.e. through intermediary causes, something which in Psellos’ view 
compromises the Christian prerogatives of the First Cause as the only Cause of 
the Universe. This critical approach to Proclus anticipates Nicholas' Refutatio 
Procli, where Nicholas criticizes Proclus on this and other topics as well. In this 
respect, one cannot help but notice that the Refutatio Procli fits in very well 
with the twelfth-century Byzantine intellectual history. 

In the previous sections of this paper we demonstrated that Nicholas’ Refuta- 
tio Procli (including the supposedly Procopian fragments) conveys the author's 


72  Onltalos' condemnation see Clucas 1981, to be updated and corrected with Gouillard 1985. 

73 | Anna Komnene, Alexias, p. 5.9.1-3. 

74 Michael Psellos, Philosophica Minora, p. 123.102-105: ¿x mids yàp Oppe navra yeyévvnta, 
WC tà lepd Pact Adyta, xai o Etepov dp’ &xépov, ws tà Iloppuplov xoi IauBAtyov Anpodat nepi 
THY npoó8Qv cuvcdy LATA Anoneunesdwonv DE Hutv xod ai tod HpdxAov tepatoroyiat nepi Tv 
dnoyevvmoeuv [...]. 
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concerns for contemporary theological issues such as the Filioque."5 There is 
more. Three times in the Refutatio Procli Nicholas cautiously accepts Proclus’ 
theory that the effects revert upon the causes, but warns the reader not to 
understand this in terms of Origen's apokatastasis.’® The author here suggests 
that Origen derived his apokatastasis theory from Proclus. Such a statement 
would be rather bizarre if the author were Procopius of Gaza, who would surely 
have known that this was chronologically impossible. However, it fits well with 
Nicholas' theological endeavours. In fact, Nicholas wrote a theological treat- 
ise on ICor. 15.28 in order to dissuade contemporary readers of this text from 
understanding the sentence iva à 6 Beös tà navra èv nâo as a reference to Ori- 
gen's apokatastasis.77 The interesting thing is that the expression tà ndvra Ev 
nâo occurs in prop. 103 of Proclus’ Elements of Theology as well, where Proclus 
writes: "All things are in all things, but in each according to its proper nature" 
(Tavra Ev näcw, oixelwg dé Ev Erdotw).’® All Proclus wants to say here is that 
participation takes place according to the status of the participant. Nicholas' 
comments on this text make it clear that all things are in God insofar as He 
is their cause and that God is in all things according to participation, but not 
according to existence, for, if so, each thing would be indistinguishable from the 
others."? Doubtless Nicholas must have connected these texts in that they are 
both part of one and the same concern, namely avoiding confusion between 
Cause and effects, Creator and creatures. 

From this it is pretty clear that the Refutatio Procli reflects theological con- 
cerns discussed by Nicholas elsewhere. This is even more evident when one 
compares the Refutatio Procli with Nicholas' efforts in the controversy over the 
liturgical expression “For you are the Offerer, the Offered, the One who receives" 
(Xd et 6 npoopepwv xal mpoapepdpevos xod rposdeyéuevos). It all started around 
1155, when Nikephoros Basilakes and Michael of Thessaloniki, two teachers 
in the Patriarchal School of Constantinople, suggested that the rendering of 
Christ simultaneously as victim, officiant and receiver is self-contradictory.80 
By contrast, according to these teachers, the sacrifice was offered to the Father 
alone. Nikephoros and Michael were condemned in 1156, but found a power ally 
in the patriarch-elect of Antioch, Soterichos Panteugenes. The latter is probably 


75 Cf. supra p. 103-107. 

76 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, p. 41.12-14; 42.13-15; 
149.27—28. 

77 Cf. Angelou 1984, p. LXIII. 

78 Proclus, The Elements of Theology, prop. 103, p. 92.13-16. 

79 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, 103, p. 99.30-32. 

80 See Kazdhan, Epstein 1985, p. 160-161; Magdalino 1993, p. 279-289; Felmy 2011. 
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to be identified with the Soterichos who was author of a work on the eternal 
generation of the Son addressed to Patriarch Michael 11 Oxeites (Korkouas) 
(1143-1146) in MS Angel.gr. 43, f. 189v—192. 

Soterichos is an interesting figure in the reception of Plato and Platonism 
in twelfth-century Byzantium. In order to support his view on the nature of 
Christ's sacrifice he composed a Platonic dialogue;?! when questioned by the 
synod, he answered with an apology whose words echo here and there the 
vocabulary of Plato's Apology of Socrates.82 More importantly, Soterichos may 
be the author of a certain number of scholia to Nicomachus' Introduction to 
Arithmetic largely taken from Proclus commentary on the Timaeus.9? 

Both because of his view on this theological controversy and because of his 
fondness for Platonism, Soterichos exemplified everything Nicholas disliked. 
In fact, he was personally involved in the controversy over Christ's sacrifice 
and challenged Soterichos's teaching in a work known as Refutation of the 
teaching of Soterichos Panteugenes, Patriarch-elect of Antioch (‘Avtippnats npòç 
TH ypapévta napà Lwtnpixov tod npoßAndevrog Ilatpıdpxov Avttoyetas). This text 
is important for two reasons: first, its existence demonstrates that Nicholas 
was accustomed to composing works in the form of a refutation; second, it is 
important because, just as in the case of his opposition to the Filioque and in 
that of the right interpretation of 1Cor. 15.28, Nicholas here saw the controversy 
with Soterichos through the lens of his opposition to Proclus’ Neoplatonism. 
Let us give an example of this. 

Following Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics 1.22 (83a33), section 184 of Nicholas’ 
Refutatio Procli dismisses in toto Proclus’ classes of divine soul and Gods as 
“twittering” (tepetiouata). Just as Aristotle had rejected Plato’s theory of forms 
insofar as this treats concepts as self-subsisting realities, so the Christian Nich- 
olas challenges Proclus’ classes of gods and divine souls as mere notions with 
no existence beyond the mind that conceives them.** Unsurprisingly, this very 
same text parallels Nicholas’ Refutatio (Avtippnois) of Soterichos. According to 
Nicholas, while defending the view that the sacrifice is offered to the Father 
alone, Soterichos had denied the very status of the Trinity and had considered 
the Father and the Son as two distinct and independent substances. According 
to Nicholas, Soterichos does away with the notion of person and relies exclus- 
ively on that of nature. But this would be absurd, for—claims Nicholas—not 


81 See Spingou 2017. 

82 See Trizio 2019, p. 596-597. 

83 Part of the tradition of the scholia ascribes them to Michael Psellos. See Moore 2005, 
PHI 72a e PHI 72b. See Hofstetter 2018. 

84 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus' Elements of Theology, p. 184, 160.18-23. 
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even Plato introduced forms or ideas as self-subsisting entities or natures.$° 
Intriguingly, Nicholas attributes to Plato a theory according to which genus 
and species, understood as ideas, can be more or less general and are called 
“henads”. Obviously here Nicholas attributes a well-known Proclean doctrine 
to Plato.86 By the same token, when Nicholas refers to Plato’s distinction among 
primary and secondary deities he alludes to Proclus’ classifications of souls and 
deities.57 Just as he did in the Refutatio Procli, in his Refutatio Soterichi, Nicholas 
mentions Aristotle's description of the Platonic ideas as “twittering” (tepeti- 
cuara).88 

From what has been said, it seems that Nicholas’ Refutatio Procli conveys the 
main theological controversies of the time as if these could be traced back to 
one and the same source: Proclus. In other words, it seems that in Nicholas’ 
view the most important theological controversies of his time (the Filioque, 
the interpretation of I Cor. 15.28, the dispute over Christ's sacrifice) could all be 
addressed through the prism of Proclus’ Elements of Theology. In the end that 
is what Nicholas himself suggests in the prologue of the Refutatio Procli, where 
he explicitly intends to prevent those Christian readers of Proclus from slipping 
into blasphemous heresies.®? We believe that these included Nicholas’ oppon- 
ents in the theological controversies in which he was involved as a theologian. 


6 Another Incongruence: The Use of Aristotle in the Refutatio Procli 


Another feauture of the Refutatio Procli transmitted as Nicholas’ is the distinct- 
ive Aristotelianism of its author. Nicholas exploits Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite 
in order to contest Proclus’ errors in theology, but when attacking Proclus for 
his philosophical mistakes, Nicholas makes use of Aristotle’s physical theories 
as corrective of Proclus’ errors.9° Section 96, for instance, challenges Proclus’ 
theorem that “the power of every finite body, if it is infinite, is incorporeal."?! 


85 Bibliotheca ecclesiastica, p. 324.9-27. Text discussed also in Golitsis 2014, p. 48 in connec- 
tion to the scholia to Aristotle’s Metaphysics in Ms Par.gr. 1853. 

86 On which see Chlup 2012, p. 212-219. 

87 Bibliotheca ecclesiastica, p. 324.14-19: xa’ doov xol npwras elvat rabras xai abhunootdrtoug 
obolag eltouv picetc, pido coc Tac uadoAınwrepas, ÈE Ov nal tig pepixwtépaç de Téva Bucyv- 
pilera, wo nal deods tattas mpwtous xal Sevtépous dvaryopedeiv, xx Tobtwv oe TAMA AÉVEL 
vplotacdaı. See Chlup 2012, p. 119-127. 

88 Bibliotheca ecclesiastica, p. 324.19-23. 

89 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus' Elements of Theology, p. 2.6-12. 

go See Trizio 2014, p. 207. 

91 Proclus, The Elements of Theology, prop. 96. 
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Nicholas here rejects as superfluous Proclus’ restriction of the principle at hand 
to finite bodies alone on the basis that, as Aristotle states in Physics 3.5.205b35- 
206a7, there is no such thing as an infinite body.?? Accordingly, in section 94 of 
the Refutatio Procli, Nicholas criticises Proclus’ theorem that “all perpetuity is a 
certain infinity, but not every infinity is perpetuity” by recalling that according 
to Aristotle’s On the Heavens 1.5-9 there is only one world and this cannot be 
infinite in nature.% 

By contrast, as Michael W. Champion has elucidated, along with the refusal 
of other philosophical sources, Procopius of Gaza's known work endorses a 
rather negative attitude towards Aristotle's physics and cosmology. For 
example, in his Commentary on Genesis Procopius elaborates a powerful rejec- 
tion of the cornerstones of Aristotle's physical theory, such as Aristotle's prime 
matter (cf. e.g. Metaphysics 7.31028b36-1029a20; Physics, 4.2.209b6—11), as 
something that has no quality, dimension or form.” In the same work, Pro- 
copius dismisses the Aristotelian arguments on the eternity of matter (In de 
caelo 3.2.301b30—302a9; Physics 1.9.192a27-32) and restores the Christian view 
on this subject.% It is surely true that in all these cases Procopius contests Aris- 
totle as one of the several Greek philosophers supporting unacceptable views 
on creation, but still the difference in the treatment of Aristotle in the Com- 
mentary on Genesis and in the Refutatio Procli is so striking that it is hard, if 
not impossible, to believe that these works belong to one and the same author. 
Nor does the positive use of Aristotle found in the Refutatio Procli correspond 
with other late-antique works similar to the Commentary on Genesis, such as, 
for instance, Ps.-Justin's Confutatio quorundam Aristotelis dogmatum, a work 
possibly coming from the milieu of Gaza.?® 

On the contrary, the acceptance of Aristotle in the Refutatio Procli resembles 
the wider twelfth-century reception of Aristotle as a safe authority compatible 
with Christianity vis-a-vis the more dangerous Platonic source-material. Two 
witnesses from this period are relevant. The first witness is the inaugural lec- 
ture given around the mid-twelfth century by Michael 111 'Anchialos' on the 
occasion of his appointment as consul of the philosophers. Here Michael prom- 
ises to stick to the safer Aristotelian logic and meteorology and to avoid the 
more dangerous Platonic doctrines?" The second witness comes from a set 


92 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, 96, p. 94.2224. 

93 Nicholas of Methone, Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology, 94, p. 9312-13. 

94 Procopius of Gaza, Commentary on Genesis, p. 5.111-10.250. Cf. Champion 2014, p. 12-113. 
95 Procopius of Gaza, Commentary on Genesis, p. 5.111-10.250. Cf. Champion 2014, p. 114. 

96 Cf. Boeri 2009. 

97 Browning 1961, p. 190.103-110. On the dating of the text, see Polemis 2011. 
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of twelfth-century scholia preserved in Ms Par.gr. 1853 (f. 225v-308r). Here an 
anomyous scholiast wrote in the margin of Aristotle’s Metaphysics his own per- 
sonal remarks, which were mostly sympathetic towards Aristotle’s philosophy 
and rather critical of Plato. As Pantelis Golitsis elucidates, there are strong 
philological similarities between the vocabulary of the scholia and Nicholas 
of Methone's distinctive antiplatonism.?® 

Clearly the positive appraisal of Aristotle's philosophy in the Refutatio Procli 
exemplifies twelfth-century intellectual trends. One can indeed contend that 
the passages of the Refutatio Procli where Nicholas sympathizes with Aristotle 
belong to Nicholas’ alleged re-elaboration of an earlier version of the text by 
Procopius. And, yet, this positive usage of Aristotle only adds substance to the 
enormous pile of arguments favoring Nicholas’ authorship of the text, which 
is so large that at a certain point one gets the impression that Nicholas had no 
need of an earlier version of the Refutatio and that nowhere in the text does 
the presence of an earlier version by Procopius appear evident at all. 


7 The Fragments: A Philologist’s View 


We have already lengthily discussed the content and historical circumstances 
of the fragments of the Refutatio Procli found in the Vatican manuscripts. Let 
us now present the fragments from a philological point of view. 

There are two fragments of the Refutatio Procli attributed to Procopius. They 
have both been copied in Mss Vat. gr. 1096 and Vat. gr. 604 by one and the same 
book-hand, that of the prolific Byzantine scribe and scholar Isaak Argyros. In 
particular chapter 146 of the Refutatio is found in Ms Vat. gr. 1096 at f. 5215- 
52vjg and at f. 61r of the same manuscript. As to chapter 139, it is found in Ms 
Vat. gr. 1096 at f.108r,5 ?;, and in Ms Vat. gr. 604 f. 46r, ab imo. These chapters 
of the Refutatio Procli have been edited as authentic Procopian fragments by 
Amato (ch. 139 = fr. VI 11.1; ch. 146 = fr. VI11.2),%° who concluded on this basis that 
the Refutatio Procli was originally composed by Procopius of Gaza and later re- 
elaborated by Nicholas of Methone in the twelfth century. According to this 
view, the fragments in Mss Vat. gr. 1096 and Vat. gr. 604 are the only existing 
witnesses to the Procopian Refutatio Procli. 

However in its present state the Refutatio includes numerous features incon- 
sistent with Procopius.!?? In this regard, if we were to retain Amato's view, 


98 Golitsis 2014, p. 43-50. 
99 Cf. supra p. 95-97. 
ioo Cf. supra p. 102-116. 
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we must accept a paradox: the Refutatio is a twelfth-century work in all its 
parts with the exception of chapters 139 and 146, where the text is entirely Pro- 
copian.!?! As said above, this conclusion invites more problems than it solves. 
Let us now add a few remarks concerning the textual aspects of the fragments 
of the Refutatio Procli attributed to Procopius in the Vaticani manuscripts. The 
first observation concerns the state of the fragments in the Vatican manu- 
scripts, in particular the fact that they have all been copied by a single scribe. 
Amato’s view on the origin of the fragments would be more compelling had 
the fragments been copied by two or more scribes independently from each 
other. However, this is not the case, for the scribe in our case is one and the 
same. It is pretty obvious that, being convinced of the Procopian authorship of 
the fragments, the scribe reproduced the same attribution whenever he copied 
the two texts. But Amato believes he can avoid this inconvenience on the basis 
of the state of the fragments in the manuscripts. In fact, the text of the frag- 
ments has been copied more than once in the Vaticani manuscripts, and the 
different redactions occasionally show some variant readings. From this Amato 
concludes that the scribe had at his disposal two different redactions both 
attributing the text (evidently independently from each other) to Procopius.!?? 

This argument, however, becomes less compelling once we take into account 
the modus operandi of the scribe, who is known for introducing his own correc- 
tions in scribendo.!°? Thus the variant readings present in the different redac- 
tions of the fragments may not indicate the existence of more than one tradi- 
tion of the same text. More importantly, a close inspection of Amato's extens- 
ive list of variant readings,!0* suggests that many are mere misreadings by the 
editor.!05 For example, it is not true that chapter 139 as transmitted in Ms Vat. 
gr. 604 at f. 46r does not read xai before Aéyotro. The xat is perfectly read in the 
usual abbreviated form. Vat. gr. 604 f. 46r and Vat. gr. 1096 f. 108r reads xupı- 
ótata instead of Amato's xupıötarov.106 ms Vat. gr. 1096 f. 108r (and not Vat. 
gr. 604, as Amato believes) reads t&v uù xoivwvovvtwv instead of Amato's ré 
xotvwvobvtwv.l07 The absence of mvebpatos in the version of ch. 146 found in 


101 Cf. supra p.98. 

102 See Amato 2010, p. 12. 

103 Cf. infra p. 124-128. 

104 Cf. Amato 2010, p. 11212. 

105 For example, at fr. VII1.2 l. 30 we read ¿niotpogaîç with manuscript Vat. gr. 1096 instead of 
Amato's émitpogatic. 

106 The form xupiörare is found in some of the manuscripts of the Refutatio Procli edited as 
Nicholas of Methone. 

107 In any case one must follow Ms Vat. gr. 604 f. 46r and the whole manuscript tradition of 
Nicholas of Methone's Refutatio Procli in reading x&v odpaviwv. 
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MS Vat. gr. 1096 f. 52r-v is a mere lapsus of the scribe. Ms Vat. gr. 1096 f. 52r 
wrongly cites the fragment as pvc’ instead of pus”, but Amato wrongly reads pv’, 
just as he wrongly reads py’ instead of pyc’ in the redaction of chapter 146 in 
MS Vat. gr. 1096 at f. 611/99 In the same manuscript, at f. 108r, we read oddév 
OÙTE nPWTWG oÙte vupluc instead of oddév odtE TEATWS xai xvpiwç. The vari- 
ant oùte should have been noted in the apparatus. The same holds true for 
fr. VIIL.2, l. 35, where Ms Vat. gr. 1096 f. 52v does not read xai and fr. vi11.2 
l. 37, where Ms Vat. gr. 1006 f. 61r does not read xai after «add. Finally, Amato 
diligently noted the differences in the titles of the fragments in the Vaticani 
manuscripts, but did not realize that these are due to the fact that in Mss Vat. 
gr. 604 f. 46r and Vat. gr. 1096 f. 52r-v and 61r the fragments are parts of an 
anthology prepared by the scribe for the composition of future works, whereas 
in MS Vat. gr. 1096 f. 108r the fragments appear as a citation in a theological 
work. 

In light of our analysis of the text, we believe that neither the number of the 
variant readings nor their type signifies the existence of more than one tradi- 
tion or redaction of the fragments. The few discrepancies are mere corrections 
in scribendo or variants found in the manuscripts of Nicholas' Refutatio Procli, 
and, therefore, their importance should not be overstated. 


8 The Fragments: A Paleographer's View. The Anti-Palamite florilegia 
of Vat. gr. 1096 and the Two Extracts of Nicholas of Methone's 
Refutatio Procli 


MS Vat. gr. 1096 is a composite volume consisting of 246 folios, plus an inde- 
pendent unit between folios 170 and 171 which formerly belonged to the earlier 
Vat. gr. 1892.10? The manuscript contains seven codicological units which, with 
the exception of the last one (dating to the fifteenth century), are all linked to 
the activity of the Byzantine anti-Palamite circle close to the Kydones' broth- 
ers and Nikephoros' Gregoras’ pupil Isaak Argyros.!? The latter is a key fig- 
ure in both the so-called “Palaiologan Renaissance" of the late fourteenth- 
century and in the theological controversies of the same period. In fact, Isaak 
shared the scientific interests of his master as well as his commitment to 


108 The mistake has been corrected in the Teubner edition of the fragments. 

109 On this unit see Mercati 1931, p. 230. For a description of the codex see also Polemis 2012, 
p. LXX-LXXX. 

110 Cf. Rigo 1989. 
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refute the theological teachings of Gregory Palamas. Before clarifying the role 
played by Argyros in this codex, especially in regard to the two fragments from 
Nicholas of Methone’s Refutatio Procli attributed to Procopius, we consider it 
worthwhile to offer a preliminary description of the units’ content. 

The first unit (f. 1-64) gathers numerous extracts from different Church Fath- 
ers, copied by at least eight different hands. Among these it is possible to dis- 
tinguish one main scribe, A, to whom we can ascribe the entire copy of the 
collection of texts transmitted at f. 17r-58v. Although anonymous, this scribe 
is otherwise known from several other manuscripts linked to Isaak Argyros' 
anti-Palamite circle. The hand of this scribe is quite regular, proceeds with 
geometrically-shaped letters and angular strokes giving an aspect both stiff and 
forced. This is especially true for his formal handwriting, where he forgoes curs- 
ive in favor of sharp right angles. Typical of this scribe's handwriting are the 
shape of uppercase beta, lowercase epsilon in an ancient form (cut in half) and 
phi written with oval loop. Among ligatures the most characteristic is that of 
tau-iota, with the vowel lifting from the basic line and surmounted by dier- 
esis." 

Afterwards, other hands added further implementations wherever they 
found empty spaces, such as blank pages, marginal vacua or half-empty sheets. 
These bookhands include Isaak Argyros, who contributed to the composition of 
this theological anthology, transcribing twice chapter 146 from Nicholas’ Refut- 
atio Procli. Isaak copied this text first at f. 52r-52v; then he copied it again 
at f. 6ır. In both cases Argyros registered the title of the work from which he 
drew the fragments. Yet, he made a mistake at f. 52r as he reported the text 
as chapter 156, instead of chapter 146. At f. 52r we read: IIpoxoriov T&čnç Ex 
TOV Eig TH DeoAoyixa xepàara Tod "EAAnvog IHpóxAov avtippynaewv, xepañaiov pvc". 
Instead at f. Gr the same chapter, equally considered as stemming from Pro- 
copius’ work, is numbered rightly as 146 in the title: f. 61r ¿x rm eig «à Tod 
IIpóxAou Deg Ate neparaıa dvrıppnoewv IIpoxoniov Táčns avtiopyats xeparatov 
pus.112 

The identification of Isaak Argyros’ hand is due to Mercati, who in 1931 iden- 
tified this book-hand in several Vatican manuscripts related to the Palamite 


111 In Gioffreda 2020 the copyist here named as A has been recognized in the following 
manuscripts, all of which related to anti-Palamite circle: Laur. Plut. 56.14 (f. 1-163v); Vat. 
gr. 604 (f. 171-47); Vat. gr. 678 (f. 63r-69v); Vat. gr. 1094 (f. 63v); Vat. gr. 1096 (f. ır-8r, 9r17v, 
19r—20r, 21tv, 22v—23r, 261-271, 36v—4or, 531-54v, 64r-64v). For a specimen see: https://digi. 
vatlib.it/view/MSS Vat.gr.1096. 

112 Cf Mercati 1931, p. 265-266 and Bianconi 2008, p. 354. 
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controversy,!? including the above-mentioned fragments as well as another 
fragment of the Refutatio Procli in Ms Vat. gr. 604 (f. 39—47).!^ 

As itis well known to specialists, Mercati has gained a definitive confirma- 
tion for his hypothetical identification thanks to a marginal note left by Argyros 
on f. 138v of Vat. gr. 176, a witness of Ptolemy's Harmonica.!5 The numer- 
ous scholia surrounding the main text in this manuscript must be assigned 
to Argyros' hand as well.!6 Argyros's note reads as follows: "This material has 
been revised not by the philosopher Gregoras, but rather by his pupil, the monk 


H 


Isaak Argyros" (Stwp8waato dé tadta oùy ó piAdaogos Tpnyopâs A ó Votre: 
Qeig oróv ’Toudx Lovayds ó Apyupdc). This allowed Mercati to identify Argyros 
as the main scribe of the codex and as the author of several of its exegetical 
notes. 

Let us present in short the characteristics of Argyros’ book-hand. 


8.1 Argyros’ Hand 

Argyros’ handwriting is a small, regular and tidy hand, which slightly bends to 
the right, and is marked by the presence of angular strokes and vertical traits 
stretched over both the upper and lower writing lines." In spite of its several 
abbreviations and tachygraph signs, Argyros’ cursive handwriting still remains 
stylish and neat. In light of these features and because of the angular strokes 
peculiar to this handwriting, Argyros’ book-hand has been associated with a 


113 More recently after Mercati, who recognized Argyros’ hand in Vat. gr. 604, Vat. gr. 1096, Vat. 
gr. 1102, Vat. gr. 1115, Vat. gr. 2335, other scholars have increased the attribution of Argyros 
in up to thirty manucripts. We indicate here for each attribution the scholars in brack- 
ets: Laur. Plut. 28.13 (Mondrain 2008), Laur. Plut. 89 sup. 48 (Bianconi 2008); Marc. gr. 155 
(Bianconi 2008, Mondrain 2008), Marc. gr. 162 (Mondrain 2008), Marc. gr. 308 (Bianconi 
2008, Mondrain 2008), Marc. gr. 310 (Bianconi 2008), Marc. gr. 323 (Bianconi 2008, Mon- 
drain 2008); Neap. 111 D 37 (Bianconi 2008), Norimb. Cent. v App. 36, Norimb. Cent. v 
App. 37, Norimb. Cent. v App. 38 (Mondrain 2008, Murr 1930); Par. gr. 940 (Mondrain 
2008), Par. gr. 1246, Par. gr. 1276 (Mondrain 2008, Pérez Martin 2008), Par. gr. 2507 (Mon- 
drain 2008), Par. gr. 2758 (Mondrain 2008), Par. gr. 2821 (Bianconi 2008, Mondrain 2008); 
Parm. 154 (Bianconi 2008, Mondrain 2008); Prah. xxv. C. 31 (Mondrain 2008); Vat. Pal. gr. 
174 (Menchelli 2014), Vat. gr. 81 (Bianconi 2008), Vat. gr. 1094 (Polemis 2012), Vat. gr. 1721 
(Bianconi 2008). In addition, there are three new identifications, namely that of Esc. Y 111 
21, Vat. gr. 573 and Par. gr. 1672, for those see Gioffreda 2020. 

114 See again Mercati 1931, p. 158-159, p. 259-265. 

115 See Mercati 1931 and Laue, Makris 2002, p. 226-245. 

116 This conjectural identification by Düring 1930, p. XXXIII was confirmed by Mercati 1931, 
p. 229, n. 6. 

117 Fora description of Argyros’ hand see Bianconi 2008, p. 356, Mondrain 2008, p. 165-170, 
Pérez Martín 2008, p. 445-448 and Gioffreda 2020, p. 29-43. 
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current known as “geometrical”. Interestingly, the book-hands belonging to this 
category are found in several fourteenth-century mathematical and scientific 
manuscripts.!18 

Furthermore, according to Bianconi and Perez Martin, Argyros’ script is 
based on two different models: on the one hand, the above-mentioned geomet- 
rical script; on the other, the individual writing of Argyros’ teacher, Nikephoros 
Gregoras.!? Typical of the latter model are the shapes of the bilobular beta, 
rare in "geometrical" handwriting, of the enlarged uppercase kappa and the 
frequent ligatures of iota and tau, with the latter marked by an angular track at 
the bottom. The influence of Gregoras' script is more evident in Argyros' curs- 
ive handwriting which is mostly used for copying scholia, marginal notes or 
vacua spaces. It is, by contrast, rarely used for copying main texts. In the latter 
case Argyros adopts a more regular script typical of the so-called tav 'O8vyyóv 
style, although in a version less formal than expected. Typical of this script 
is the zeta in form of two, with angular tracts, and the uppercases delta and 
lambda. Both these handwritings coexist for example in f. 177r of ms. Neap. 111 


D 37. 


8.2 Argyros and the Refutatio Procli 
As stated by Mercati long ago, the two extracts of the Refutatio Procli in Vat. 
gr. 1096 have clearly been copied by Isaak Argyros. On the basis of this iden- 
tification we can go one step further in the attempt to clarify the reasons why 
Argyros copied these two fragments, as well as the manner in which he used 
and re-elaborated them for his own purposes. Before doing so, we shall briefly 
present the other fragment from Nicholas’ Refutatio found at f. 46r of Vat. gr. 
604.120 

This codex is also composite and collects at the beginning two different theo- 
logical anthologies. Just as in the case of Ms Vat. gr. 1096, the two anthologies 
preserved in Ms Vat. gr. 604 concern the fourteenth-century Palamite contro- 
versy.?! The first collects passages concerning the nature of the Taboric light 
(f. 17-38), whereas the second contains a theological florilegium against the 
essence-energies distinction (f. 39-47). Both anthologies are copied in their 
main parts by the main copyist of the anthology transmitted in the first unit 


118 Fora description of these handwriting see Pérez Martin 2008, p. 440. 

119 Descriptions of Argyros’ hand can be found in Bianconi 2008, Pérez Martin 2008 and Mon- 
drain 2008 and Gioffreda 2020. 

120 Mercati 1931, p. 158-159, p. 259-265. For a reproduction of the manuscript see: https://digi 
.vatlib.it/view/MSS Vat.gr.604. 

121 On this controversy, see Russell 2017. 
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of Vat. gr. 1096, namely scribe A, who copied f. 17r-58v with exception of the 
five annotations left by Argyros on f. 46r-47r.7? Among these, we should focus 
on that one at f. 46r, L 1-9, where Argyros transcribed chapter 139 of Nicholas’ 
Refutatio under the name of Procopius of Gaza: eg) de xal ó toîç IIpoxAuxolg 
xeparalors dvrikeywv copds cà Deia TTpoxómtoc ó Taking Ev dvtippyoet xeparatov GAN, 

Before addressing the issue of the real motivation behind Argyros’ exploit- 
ation of the Refutatio Procli, we shall briefly present other anthologies of the 
same kind copied under the same circumstance of those preserved in the two 
aforementioned Vatican manuscripts. In fact, we believe that Argyros’ excerpt- 
ing from the Refutatio Procli can only be understood when seen in the light of 
his commitment against the Palamite theology. 


8.2.1 Other Anti-Palamite Anthologies 

The production of dogmatic anthologies containing extracts from different 
works seems to be one ofthe most important prerogatives of the figures known 
for taking part in the Palamite controversy. These collections often occupy one 
or two units of a manuscript and gather extracts from the earlier synodal tomes, 
especially those of 1341 and 1351, passages from the Church Fathers and from 
later authors, and finally passages derived from the opponents’ works. Some- 
times they are found as organized in topics and introduced by pinakes that 
illustrate their content. In all likelihood the composition of these anthologies 
had several purposes, such as facilitating the research of crucial and useful quo- 
tations, making authoritative sources available to those who wished to write 
their own works, making available to authors an appropriate procedure for 
drafting of new texts and for producing new anthologies. In the Palamite con- 
troversy both sides resorted to such a literary product. 

Thanks to Antonio Rigo’s important studies we know of several of these 
theological anthologies composed by both pro-Palamite theologians and by 
their opponents.!23 We have already mentioned those contained in Vatt. grr. 
604 and 1096 copied, among others, by scribe A and by Isaak Argyros. Both 
textual and paleographical evidence allow us to relate to the same milieu the 
anthologies transmitted in the following manuscripts: Marc. gr. 162 (f. 11-103v), 
Vat. gr. 678 (f. 62-103v) and Vall. F. 30 (f. 2r-297v). 

Let us provide a few remarks on these anthologies, on the way they were 
produced and on their use by the theologians involved in the controversy. 


122 Russell 2017, p. 264-265. 
123 Rigo 1989, p. 135-149. 
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8.2.11 MS Vat. gr. 678 

MS Vat. gr. 678 preserves at f. 62r-103v a florilegium consisting of various 
excerpts and divided into three sections: the first one (f. 62v-86v) is divided 
into twelve chapters and transmits among other texts the profession of faith 
of the Byzantine Thomist and anti-Palamite Prochoros Kydones;!?* the second 
one (f. 87r-96v) is composed of nine chapters; the last (f. 96v-103v) preserves 
various extracts from Gregory Palamas’ works under the title: Tod HoAay& 
ATÒ tod nepi Pwrög Aóyou adtob. Four different book-hands collaborated in 
these folios. All of them are copyists involved in the production of several 
manuscripts belonging to Isaak Argyros’ circle.!25 For example, f. 63r-69r have 
been copied by the previously-mentioned Scribe A, while Argyros left three 
autograph annotations on the much-debated episode of Christ's transfigura- 
tion on Mount Tabor (Mt. 1711-8 et passim):26 an excerpt from Leontius of 
Byzantium's Homelia in Trasfigurationem on f. 86v, wrongly transmitted as John 
Chrysostom; two unknown passages at f. 103v on the light seen by the disciples 
on Mount Tabor;"? and finally, in the margins of f. 101v-102r, a passage from 
Anastasius Sinaita's Homelia in Trasfigurationem.!28 


8.2.1.2 MS Marc. gr. 162 

The first unit of this fourteenth-century manuscript transmits an anti-Palamite 
florilegium in 64 chapters (f. 1r-103v) and Argyros' treatise De paternitate et fili- 
atione dei (104r-u6v), both copied by an anonymous but prolific scribe, whose 
career has been related to Nikephoros Gregoras and his circle.?? The second 
unit preserves one of John Kyparissiotes' work, Utrum proprietates personales 
in Trinitate ab essentia differant (f. u7r-125v) copied by the hand of John Dukas 
Malakes.!3? In the marginal spaces of this second unit Argyros left two differ- 
ent annotations, at f. 17r and f. 118v.!?! In light of this we can safely assume 
that Argyros supervised the copy not only of this unit, but also of the first unit 


124 On PLP, no. 13883. 

125 On this manuscript Cf. Codices Vaticani Graeci III, p. 132-136, and Mercati 1931, p. 248-251, 
and Bianconi 2008, p. 362-365. 

126 Among others, we detected the following book-hands: Anonymous & at f. 62r, 69v-72v, 
76v-86r, 87r-96v, Anonymous ep at f. 97r-101v, and finally at f. 73r-76r a well-known copy- 
ist named John Dukas Malakes. On the latter, see Gioffreda 2020, p. 140-141. 

127 The first one occupying the lines 1-14 of f. 103v, inc.: tolvuv Eu tácouc, des.: ÜnoAaußavew xoi 
Aéyew; the second one at l. 15-28, inc.: xai anch ò’ Y onpacta, des.: eineiv ToAuNoeıev dv. 

128 Cf. Guillou 1995, p. 239, l. 6-5, inc.: oYyuepov yap dAnPav, des.: xatTdoTACIC. 

129 See Bianconi 2015, p. 261, n. 126, also for the bibliography. 

130 Cf Gioffreda 2020, p. 51, 62, 248. On Kyparissiotes cf. PLP 13900. 

131 See Mondrain 2008, p. 168. 
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containing the anti-Palamite florilegium, from which he derived excerpts from 
Isaac of Nineveh, Evagrius Ponticus and Diadocus of Photice.!3? 


8.2.1.3 MS Vallicellianus F 30 

MS Vallicellianus F. 30 transmits at f. 2r-297v a rich anti-palamite florilegium 
to be dated on the basis of a paleographical analysis to the fourteenth century, 
not to the fifteenth century as proposed by Martini’s outdated catalogue of the 
Greek manuscripts preserved in Italy.!?? The florilegium is divided into several 
chapters and has been mostly copied by two principal scribes, although later 
hands are present as well. The two main scribes display scholarly hands proper 
to the book-hands of this century. 

This composition is based on the same Patristic and post-Patristic sources 
employed in the previous collections. It must be noted that in the margins of 
some of the fragments there are notes concerning the sources and books from 
which the passages were drawn. Among these, one of the scribes refers to the 
books of John Dukas Malakes. It is no coincidence that this name occurs also 
in the margins of Vat. gr. 604, where scribe A noted that the passage from Cyril 
of Alexandria on Luke’s Gospel on the divine transfiguration (Luke 9.28-36) is 
taken “from Doukas’ book” (¿x toô BıßAlov Greg xoi 6 Aoûxag Exeı).13* From this 
fact we can infer that in the milieu involved in the composition of anti-Palamite 

florilegia the same books circulated and that different copyists worked on the 
same source materials. 

As Stiglmayr has shown, both florilegia in Ms Vat. gr. 1096 and in Ms Vallicel- 
lianus F 30 are very similar both with regard to their structure and content.!?5 
Interestingly, in many instances Ms Vallicellianus F 30 transmits several scholia 
and excerpts with no indication of the authorship.!36 


8.3 The Drafting of Argyros’ Adversus Cantacuzenum 

The case of Isaak Argyros’ Adversus Cantacuzenum (Argyros’ work containing 
the excerpts from the Refutatio Procli ascribed to Procopius) offers a sample of 
the re-using of Patristic quotations by the individuals involved in the hesychast 
controversy. The work is addressed to John vi Kantakouzenos, a fervent 
defender of Gregory Palamas’ teachings who served as Grand Domestikos 


132 See Rigo 2012, p. 101-103. 

133 See Martini 1902, p. 156-157. 

134 On the annotations see Mercati 1931, p. 260, 263-265, Rigo 1987-1989, p. 126-129 and 
Bianconi 2008, p. 364, n. 82. 

135  Stiglmayr 1989, p. 263-301, 300-301. 

136  Stiglmayr 1989, p. 300-301. 
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under emperor Andronikos 111 Palaiologos (1328-1341), as regent for John v 
Palaiologos (emperor from 1341) and as emperor between 1347-1354.157 

We shall now provide some arguments that refute once and for all the attri- 
bution of the Adversus Cantacuzenum to Johannes Kyparissiotes, as suggested 
by the editor of the text, Ioannis Polemis, against the earlier views by Mercati 
and Rigo, who rightly attributed the text to Isaak Argyros.!?® Mercati noticed 
that the Adversus Cantacuzenum contains several passages found in other 
treatises of the same Argyros. For example, in chapter 21, l. 8-57 of Adversus 
Cantacuzenum (cfr. ed. Polemis 2012, p. 73-75) one can find the very same pro- 
fession of faith written by Argyros in his letter addressed to Gedeon.!?? Further 
textual concordances found by Mercati include the citations of the excerpts 
from Gregory of Nazianzus' Oratio xxix and Oratio x1x found in Adversus Can- 
tacuzenum. The former figures in the introduction to Argyros' Ilepi tod uexoyíc, 
whereas both are found in the conclusion of Adversus Cantacuzenum. The lat- 
ter was copied by Argyros at the beginning of Tomus Anthiochenus in Vat. gr. 
233540 and then employed at the very beginning of Adversus Cantacuzenum.! 
In addition, Rigo proved the relationship between the Adversus Cantacuzenum 
and the anti-palamite florilegium contained in Marc. gr. 162, a manuscript that 
Argyros knew well, as demonstrated by the presence of his book-hands in this 
manuscript. Finally, Rigo pointed out that chapters 255-257 of Adversus Can- 
tacuzenum include the same passages from Isaac of Nineveh, Evagrius Ponticus 
and Diadocus of Photice available on f. 55r-57v of this anti-Palamite florile- 
gium.!^? 

Whereas the attribution of Adversus Cantacuzenus to Argyros appears cer- 
tain beyond doubt, it is in our view important to describe the way Argyros 
re-elaborated and re-used the source-material available to him. In particular 
we would like to point out the strong connection between the previously- 
mentioned florilegia and Argyros' own works. For example, chapters 156—158 
of Adversus Cantacuzenum are built around the extracts copied by Argyros at 
f. 46r-47r of the anthology transmitted in Vat. gr. 604. As mentioned above, 
at l. 6-8 of f. 46r Argyros copied the text of chapter 139 of the Refutatio Procli 
which he then used in chapter 158 of the Adversus Cantacuzenum, where it is 


137 See PLP 10973. 
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141 Cf. Mercati 1931, p. 231-242, 270-278, and Polemis 2012, p. 73-75. 
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ascribed to Procopius: ó tots tod "EAnvos IIpóxAou xepahaiols dvtiAcywv coqpóc 
tà Deia IIpoxórtoc 6 Táne Ev dvtippnyoet xapakaiou Evdrou xal teraxoatod xor ixa- 
toatob. 148 

In other words, we believe that while investigating the cause for the wrong 
attribution to Procopius of chapters 139 and 146 of the Refutatio Procli, one 
must take into account the different authorial practices adopted by the scribe. 
Argyros first copied the excerpts from the Refutatio Procli in a florilegium which 
he prepared for the composition of his own works. He then reproduced the 
same text in a newly-composed work, in our case the Adversus Cantacuzenum. 
This neatly explains the variant readings in Ms Vat. gr. 1096 and in Vat. gr. 604. 
Whereas Amato thinks that these variants are witnesses to two traditions or 
redactions of the rest, Hi we are convinced that these few variant readings must 
be explained on the basis of Argyros' way of excerpting and copying the mater- 
ial. In fact, as shown extensively by Gioffreda, when copying a text Argyros was 
accustomed to add frequent corrections in scribendo.^5 To modern scholars 
unfamiliar with Argyros' modus operandi, these corrections may be misunder- 
stood as variant readings that hark back to other traditions or redactions of the 
text. However, research shows that in several manuscripts copied by Argyros 
this is not the case. The fragments copied in Mss Vat. gr. 1096 and Vat. gr. 604 
could be among the many instances in which this tendency is more evident. 

In other words, it is pretty clear that the chapters of the Refutatio Procli 
attributed to Procopius in Ms Vat. gr. 1096 and Vat. gr. 604 have been copied 
according to different authorial practices. The extracts from the Refutatio Pro- 
cli have been first copied as drafts for Argyros' private use and then they have 
been published in a theological work such as the Adversus Cantacuzenum. Like 
many of his contemporaries, Argyros first prepared a provisional draft and then 
an official published version of all source material. Accordingly, the various 
sources undergo a process of transformation from drafts into texts ready for 
publication. While selecting and publishing, the various excerpts are subject to 
revision, which explains the existence of a few variant readings between the 
different versions of the same text. 

In sum, Argyros' excerpts from the Refutatio Procli attributed to Proclus as 
found in the aforementioned florilegia and in Argyros' theological pamphlet 
Adversus Cantacuzenum do not reflect two different traditions of the same 
text, but rather two different stages of the same editorial procedure: from the 
selection of the material to its final publication. In the same way the excerpts 
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copied by Argyros in another manuscript, Vat. gr. 678, were reused in his own 
writings.46 As Bianconi already noted, Argyros used the extract from Anastas- 
ius Sinaita’s Homelia in Trasfigurationem, copied by himself in the margins of 
f. 101v-102r, in a short version of his Contra Dexium.!^? This very same excerpt 
has been included by Argyros as chapter 38 of Adversus Cantacuzenum. 

But what is the rationale behind Argyros' citations of patristic and post- 
patristic authorities in Adversus Cantacuzenum and in his other theological 
writings? As anticipated above, Argyros was a fervent anti-Palamite and a fierce 
opponent of the very core of the Palamite theology, namely the distinction 
between God's essence and his providential energies through which the divine 
economy is displayed.^? Understandably, in selecting his sources he favored 
those theological passages which in his view stressed God's substantial unity. 
This is precisely what he did when excerpting chapters 139 and 146 of the Refu- 
tatio Procli. A close inspection of these passages shows that both emphasize— 
from different point of view—the divine unity. Chapter 139 addresses Proclus' 
polytheism and his admission of a series of other entities through which caus- 
ality occurs. Against this, chapter 139 remarks that God is the only cause of the 
universe. Chapter 146 starts with the citation from Gregory of Nazianzus (Ora- 
tio 29.2, PG 36, 76B) on the nature of the intratrinitarian procession as the only 
case of procession where the cause and the effects remain one. This text went, 
according to Argyros, in the direction of defending God's substantial unity 
within the process of causation. Argyros' exploitation of these two fragments 
from the Refutatio Procli is therefore consistent with one of the main arguments 
brought forth by Argyros' master, Nikephoros Gregoras, namely that separating 
God's substance and his energies would admit a form of Neoplatonic polythe- 
ism.^? Taking a cue from Nicholas’ critique of Proclus’ polytheism, Argyros 
believes he can adapt Nicholas' refutation to his own critique of Palamas' dis- 
tinction between God's substance and his providential energies, as if this latter 
view introduces entities other than God as responsible for the causation pro- 
cess. 

At the end of this excursus on Argyros' modus operandi, we can infer that 
in all probability the attribution to Procopius of chapters 139 and 146 of the 
Refutatio Procli found in the Vatican manuscripts originated in the fourteenth 


146 Cf. supra p.125 
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century, at the time of the hesychast controversy. At this time, scholars involved 
in the controversy, such as Argyros, produced anthologies and florilegia con- 
taining theological texts which could be used against opposing parties. Within 
this process, we believe that for reasons probably relating to a mechanical 
error, someone extracted the fragments of the Refutatio Procli and improperly 
ascribed it to Procopius. This is not unlikely if one takes into account the fact 
that in several of these anthologies, such as Ms Vallicellianus F 30, the various 
excerpts are transmitted as anonymous, thus making it easier for a scribe to 
misattribute. Furthermore, as we will show in our conclusions, the tradition of 
Nicholas’ Refutatio Procli includes an acephalous version of the text, something 
which once again could possibly explain a later misattribution. In this regard, 
it is our intention to investigate more closely in the future the aforementioned 
fourteenth-century anti-Palamite anthologies in order to detect further ele- 
ments favoring this view. 


9 Conclusions 


Two fragments of the Refutatio Procli, a refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theo- 
logy, attributed in the manuscript tradition of the text to the twelfth-century 
learned bishop Nicholas of Methone, have been ascribed in two fourteenth- 
century manuscripts, copied by the byzantine scribe and scholar Isaak Argyros, 
to the late-ancient Christian rhetor and ecclesiastical writer Procopius of Gaza. 
On this basis, from the late nineteenth-century until recent years Procopius 
scholars have blindly accepted Argyros’ attribution of the fragments to Pro- 
copius and, accordingly, have argued that Nicholas has re-elaborated and even 
plagiarized a now lost Refutatio Procli by Procopius, of which the two afore- 
mentioned fragments are the last surviving traces. 

In this paper we provide a complete and balanced account by comparing 
for the first time historical, philological and paleographical data. An unbiased 
analysis of the extant data suggests that the attribution to Procopius of the 
two fragments is probably wrong and, therefore, it is highly improbable that 
Procopius of Gaza ever authored a Refutation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology. 
One reasonable explanation for a scribal mistake has already been brought 
forth by Mercati and more recently by Bianconi. According to these scholars, 
Argyros probably had at his disposal a codex in which the Refutatio Procli was 
either wrongly attributed to Procopius or was transmitted as anepigraphic and 
anonymous together with a Procopian text. The only advantage of this solu- 
tion is that such a codex exists and, more importantly, it surely circulated in 
the circle of Argyros and his collaborators, as demonstrated by the presence of 
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the book hand of one of Argyros' fellows.!5° The ms in question is Vat. gr. 626, 
a codex copied at the beginning of fourteenth-century and divided into two 
units preserving Theodoret of Cyrrhus’ Graecarum affectionum curatio (f. 1- 
120) and Nicholas’ Refutatio Procli (f. 121-212), respectively. The attribution of 
the Refutatio to Nicholas at f. 121 is due to a later hand, thus suggesting that 
an anepigraphic copy of the Refutatio Procli circulated among Argyros and his 
collaborators. At the present stage of research it is not possible to ascertain 
whether this circumstance alone explains Argyros’ attribution to Procopius of 
chapters 139 and 146 of the Refutatio Procli, or whether Argyros inherited this 
attribution from a hitherto unknown florilegium which he used as a source. We 
can only suggest that the attribution to Procopius of the fragments in question 
must be taken with the greatest caution and that, in absence of new incontro- 
vertible evidence, this attribution must be regarded as highly dubious. 
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1 Fragestellung: Das Konzept der kaukasischen Philosophie 


Im Kontext der interkulturellen Philosophie besitzen die Erforschung und Ana- 
lyse der transnationalen philosophischen Diskurse eine eminente Bedeutung. 
Aus dieser Perspektive erweist sich daher der Versuch, die Konturen der kau- 
kasischen Philosophie zu entwerfen, als wichtig. Die methodologischen Voraus- 
setzungen und Grundlagen einer derartigen Philosophie habe ich bereits in 
meinen Studien näher vorgestellt.! Dort nehme ich erstmals die „kaukasische 
Philosophie“ als ein Ganzes in den Blick, indem ich vor allem diejenigen Denker 
aus dieser Region berücksichtige, die produktive philosophische Beziehungen 
zwischen Armenien und Georgien initiiert haben.? 

Als „kaukasische Philosophie“ gilt dabei jenes philosophische Denken der 
Hochkulturen des Kaukasus, das zunáchst im Ausgang von spátantiken und 
byzantinischen Anregungen, dann aber unter dem Einfluss anderer Strómun- 
gen zu einer eigenständigen philosophischen Tradition heranwuchs, die sich 
bis in die Gegenwart durch Originalität, Produktivität und Weitblick auszeich- 
net.3 

Im Kontext der kaukasischen Philosophie erhalt die Elementatio theologica 
des Proklos eine wichtige Stellung. In Bezug auf dieses Werk wurden in 


1 Vgl Iremadze 2013; Iremadze 2014a. 

2 Udo Reinhold Jeck spricht in seinen bahnbrechenden Studien Platonica Orientalia (2004) 
und Erläuterungen zur georgischen Philosophie (2010) über eine neue Bestimmung der westli- 
chen Philosophie innerhalb der globalen Konstellation des philosophischen Denkens. Beson- 
ders in seinen Erläuterungen zur georgischen Philosophie hat er auf die Wichtigkeit eines 
Umdenkens des westeuropäischen Philosophiebegriffs hingewiesen. Der in den Philosophie- 
geschichten stark verbreitete und vertretene Eurozentrismus, der sich auf die Hochkulturen 
des Westens bezog, hat die Erforschung vieler früher unbekannten Traditionen der Philo- 
sophie wesentlich behindert. Dazu zählen vor allem zahlreiche europäische und besonders 
außereuropäische Philosophien. Vgl. Jeck, 22012, p. 9-10. 

3 Vgl. Iremadze 2013, p. 7-14, 138; Iremadze 20144, p. 7-35. 
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dieser Region auch die Rolle, Mission sowie der Zweck des Philosophierens oft 
bestimmt.* 

Um das oben Gesagte zu verdeutlichen, werde ich in meinem Aufsatz fol- 
gendermaßen verfahren: Zunächst lasse ich Joane Petrizis Übersetzung und 
Auslegung der Elementatio theologica des Proklos zu Wort kommen. Erst dann 
versuche ich zu zeigen, wie die Proklos-Rezeption in der kaukasischen Region 
entwickelt wurde. Hierin sollen verschiedenartige Proklos-Deutungen in der 
kaukasischen (georgischen und armenischen) Philosophie des Mittelalters und 
der Neuzeit zur Sprache kommen. Daraus wird ersichtlich, daf$ die Elementa- 
tio theologica des Proklos in der Philosophie der Kaukasier eine wichtige Rolle 
gespielt hat. 


2 Joane Petrizis Übersetzung und Auslegung der Elementatio 
theologica des Proklos 


Der erste georgische Kommentator des Proklos, Joane Petrizi (12. Jh.), wollte 
die griechische Philosophie in Gestalt des Proklischen Denkens in Georgien 
bekannt machen und die Lehre der Platoniker darstellen.5 

Petrizi meinte, daß man auf der Basis der platonischen Philosophie das 
christliche Weltbild am besten begründen könne. Deshalb übersetzte er 
Schriften des Nemesios von Emesa” und des Proklos? ins Altgeorgische. Im 
folgenden sollen Petrizis Methode des Kommentierens und ihre wichtigsten 
strukturellen Aspekte zur Sprache kommen. Dabei wird es notwendig sein, von 
inhaltlichen Problemen weitgehend abzusehen und vielmehr das spezifische 
Verfahren der Exegese darzustellen. 

Petrizis Kommentar zur Elementatio theologica des Proklos besteht auseiner 
Einleitung und aus den Erläuterungen zu jedem Kapitel dieses Werkes. In der 
Edition von Petrizis Proklos-Kommentar durch Sch. Nuzubidse und S. Kaucht- 
schischvili folgt diesen Erläuterungen ein Nachwort. 

In den Einleitungen stellten die Kommentatoren fast immer die Frage nach 
der Intention des zukommentierenden Werkes, der vita auctoris, dem Titel und 
der Form. Der Kommentar (und entsprechend die Einleitung) entwickelte sich 
stets weiter, denn es wurden immer neue Formen (Verfahren) des Kommentie- 


Vgl. Iremadze 2007, p. 66-78. 
Vgl. Iremadze 2009, p. 285-286. 
Vgl. Iremadze, 2004a. 
Vgl. Nemesios von Emesa 1914. 
Joane Petrizi 1940; Joane Petrizi 1937. 
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rens erprobt. Trotzdem blieben die in ihm zu behandelnden Probleme gleich- 
artig. Der spätmittelalterliche Kommentar erhielt eine einheitlichere Form, die 
Methoden änderten sich jedoch, denn an die Stelle des relativ einfachen acces- 
sus trat die Vier-Ursachen-Einleitung. Schließlich ging es darum, in einer Ein- 
‚führung mit möglichst angemessenen Methoden die o.g. Fragen an den kom- 
mentierten Text zu beantworten. 

Joane Petrizis Einleitung zur Elementatio theologica geht auf alle diese Fra- 
gen ein. Er betrachtet den Sinn (die intentio) dieses Buches und sieht ihn darin, 
‚das vielbesprochene Eine‘ zu beweisen.? Dann behandelt er kurz die Besonder- 
heit des Einen, das nach seiner Ansicht mit keinem Seienden identisch ist. Das 
reine und echte Eine müsse gemäß den Regeln der Syllogismen untersucht und 
bewiesen werden.!? Dieses Eine ist nach Petrizis Exegese der entscheidende 
Begriff im ganzen Begründungsprozeß des Wissens. Ohne die Beweisbarkeit 
dieses Prinzips gibt es keine unwiderlegbaren Sátze, und das gnoseologische 
Ziel bleibt unerreicht. Das Eine ist das Prinzip, das Wissen überhaupt erst 
ermóglicht. 

Nachdem Petrizi die intentio des Proklischen Werkes herausgestellt hat, 
behandelt er den Titel dieses Traktats und die Biographie des Proklos. Zuerst 
nennt er den vollstándigen Titel: Die Elementatio theologica des platonischen 
Philosophen Proklos Diadochos.! Dann beginnt er sofort mit der Darstellung 
des Lebenslaufs des Proklos, indem er ihn und seine Tátigkeit als Lehrer lobt: 
Er habe das Eine zu erfassen versucht. Den verborgenen Sinn der Platonischen 
Dialoge habe er ebenso erschlossen und zu ihnen auch Kommentare geschrie- 
ben. Wegen dieser Verdienste habe er den Namen Diadochos (der Nachfolger) 
des Platon erhalten. Noch eine weitere große Leistung stamme von ihm: Prok- 
los habe die Lehre der Peripatetiker, d.h. der Anhánger des Aristoteles, wider- 
leet D 

Petrizi unterscheidet in seiner Einleitung zwischen der Kraft und der Wir- 
kung der Seele wie der Vernunft (Intellekt). Die seelische Erkenntnis wird als 
Dianoia, die verniinftige (intellektuale) aber als Noesis bezeichnet. Der oberste 
Gegenstand der Erkenntnis ist das Noeton. Nach dieser Bestimmung erklärt 
Petrizi jeden Begriff und führt klare Distinktionen zwischen ihnen ein. Die Wir- 
kung der seelischen Erkenntniskraft bestehe in dem ,Hinundher-Denken', das 
dem schrittweisen Vorwärtsgehen gleiche. Im Gegensatz dazu sei die Vernunft 
die stetige Erkenntnis, ihre Wirkung entstehe zusammen mit ihrem Wesen, und 


9 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1995, p. 149. 
10 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1937, p. 3. 
11 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1937, p. 4. 
12 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1995, p. 150. 
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ihr Wesen existiere immer zusammen mit ihrer Wirkung. Der Gegenstand der 
Vernunft und die Vernunft selbst existierten gleichzeitig und zusammen D 

Bei der Erklärung und Charakteristik der seelischen Erkenntniskraft führt 
Petrizi ein Zitat aus der Schrift des Porphyrios!* an: „Das Hinundher-Denken 
der Seele ist dem Schreiten des Menschen ähnlich: Der geht nicht einfach hin, 
wohin er geht, sondern er vervollkommnet allmählich Schritt für Schritt seinen 
Weg;"l5 

Petrizi stellt die Frage nach dem Verhältnis des Gegenstandes der Erkennt- 
nis zum Erkennenden. Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis übertrifft immer den 
Erkennenden. Dabei bringt er die Aristotelische These ins Spiel, daf$ das Erste 
im Bewußtsein des Erkennenden von Natur aus das Letzte, das Letzte im 
Erkenntnisprozeß das Erste von Natur aus ist. Die Kraft und Wirkung der 
Seele sei zusammengesetzt. Demgemäß sei ihr Wesen nicht einfach. Einfach sei 
vielmehr die Wirkung der Vernunft, und dementsprechend sei auch ihr eigenes 
Wesen einfach D 

Die Seele hat in der Potenz (in der Möglichkeit) die Aktivität (das Erken- 
nen), sie erkennt in der fortschreitenden und hinzufügenden Weise oder bleibt 
immer in reiner Möglichkeit als die bloße Kraft, wie die Seelen der Nichtphilo- 
sophen - so Petrizi unter Berufung auf Aristoteles - nicht verwirklicht sind. Die 
Wirkung der Seele und der Vernunft wird den Philosophierenden zugeschrie- 
ben.!? Die Vernunft bleibt der ewige (ununterbrochene) Erkenntnisprozeß. Ihr 
Wesen besteht im Erkennen; sie versteht und erkennt alles auf singuläre Weise 
und das Viele vielfältig. Wenn wir uns hier an Petrizis These erinnern, daß 
jeder Erkennende gemäß seinem Wesen wirkt, dann kann man die aktive Kraft 
der Vernunft aus den Kommentaren Petrizis eruieren. Das Eine selbst braucht 
keine Erkenntnis, weil diese immer mit dem Nicht-Wissen verbunden ist. Das 
Eine aber ist der Ursprung des Wissens und der Vernunft. 

In seiner Einleitung unterstreicht Petrizi die pädagogische (wahrscheinlich 
auch didaktische) Bedeutung der Elementatio theologica (und seines Kommen- 
tars dazu). Derartige Bücher erfordern nach seiner Auffassung für das Verständ- 
nis ihrer Bedeutung eine sorgfältige Lektüre. Sokrates habe genauso gelesen 
wie die Kinder, denn immer habe er auf das Gelesene zurückgegriffen. Um den 


13 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1937, p. 6-8. 

14  G.Tevzadze ist der Ansicht, daß sich Petrizi auf Porphyrios’ Werk Sententiae ad intelligibi- 
lia ducentes bezieht; vgl. Vgl. Iremadze, 20044, p. 54. 

15 Joane Petrizi 1995, p. 152. 

16 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1937, p. 8. 

17 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1937, p. 8. 

18 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1937, p. 9. 
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wahren Sinn zu begreifen, seien auch beim Schreiben und Sprechen die Inter- 
punktionszeichen zu beachten. 

Diese Fragen stellt und behandelt Petrizi in seinem Vorwort (Einleitung). 
Dann folgt der eigentliche Kommentar zu jedem einzelnen Kapitel der Elemen- 
tatio theologica. Petrizis Intention ist es gewesen, für die Leser die schwierigen 
Gedanken des Proklos möglichst verständlich zu machen. Dieser Kommentar 
besitzt folgende Struktur: Am Beginn steht die Lehrmeinung des Proklos aus 
dem entsprechenden Kapitel der Elementatio theologica. Erst dann folgt sein 
eigener Kommentar. Petrizi hat dabei alle ihm vorgegebenen 211 Kapitel des 
Proklos ausgelegt und sich in seinen Kommentaren über die wichtigsten Pro- 
bleme der antiken Philosophie geäußert.!? Mit besonderer Sorgfalt behandelt 
er die komplizierten Kapitel. Das Problem des Verhältnisses des Einen zum Vie- 
len nimmt dabei viel Platz ein. Auch die Fragen nach der Ursache und Wirkung, 
der Zeit, dem Seienden, dem Guten und Bósen, den Góttern, dem Ganzen und 
dem Teil nehmen einen breiten Raum ein. Die Vernunftlehre (Nous-Lehre) des 
Proklos ist vor allem in Petrizis Auslegung, Kapitel 160-183, erläutert. 

Petrizi ist sich aber bewußt gewesen, daß die von Proklos streng und kurz 
formulierten Sátze manchmal keine Móglichkeiten zur Umformulierung zulas- 
sen. Deswegen bringt er oft eigene Beispiele, um Proklische Gedanken für den 
Leser klar und in erkennbarer Form darzustellen. Petrizis Umgang mit den 
Lesern ist hilfreich, denn er spricht sie mit großer Freundlichkeit an: „Hör zu, 
oh Lehrling, der (Du) geistig erkennst.‘2° Diese Anredeform findet man in der 
Auslegung sehr oft, was darauf hindeutet, daß Petrizis Kommentare zu Vorle- 
sungszwecken geschrieben worden sind. Sein Kommentar ist ein Dialog mit 
den Lesern in Gestalt eines Monologs. Wahrscheinlich hat Petrizi die in seinem 
Kommentar erklárten Themen im Gelati-Kloster (bei Kutaisi) vorgetragen und 
diskutiert. 

Eine der wichtigsten Fragen, die bei der Prüfung der Kommentare auftaucht, 
ist das Problem der Quellen Petrizis. Petrizi, der sich sehr gut in der griechi- 
schen Philosophie auskannte, hielt es oft nicht für nótig, seine Zitate genau 
nachzuweisen und die zitierten Werke exakt anzugeben. Vielleicht besaf er ein 
gut vorbereitetes Publikum, so daß ihm die genaue Zitation nicht erforderlich 
schien. Aber genau dieser Mangel seiner Arbeitsweise bereitet dem heutigen 
Leser große Schwierigkeiten. 


19  Inderaltgeorgischen Übersetzung der Elementatio theologica des Proklos findet sich das 
Kapitel 129, das in den bis heute erhaltenen griechischen Handschriften dieses Werkes 
fehlt. In der altgeorgischen Übersetzung fehlt dagegen das Kapitel 149 des griechischen 
Textes; vgl. Joane Petrizi 1995, p. 143. 

20 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1995, p. 163. 
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Petrizi nennt selbst die Philosophen, mit denen er sich in seiner Auslegung 
beschäftigt hat: Orpheus, Parmenides, Zenon, Platon, Aristoteles, Alexander 
von Aphrodisias, Porphyrios und die Kirchenväter.?! Besonders hat er die plato- 
nische Philosophie geschätzt. Zu ihren Vertretern gehören nach seiner Ansicht 
sowohl Platons Vorgänger (Orpheus, Pythagoras usw.) als auch die Neuplatoni- 
ker. Platon bezeichnet er als ‚den Philosophen des Tages'.?? Wenn Petrizi über 
den ‚Philosophen‘ spricht, ist darunter Proklos zu verstehen. Dagegen war im 
lateinischen Mittelalter die Bezeichnung philosophus dem Aristoteles vorbe- 
halten. 

Von den Schriften Platons rekurriert Petrizi auf die Dialoge Parmenides, 
Nomoi, Phaidros, Phaidon und Timaios. Obwohl er sie nicht erwähnt, zitiert 
er auch den Theaitetos und das Symposion.?? Petrizi nennt zudem verschie- 
dene Werke des Aristoteles, aber nicht die in der Scholastik benutzten pseudo- 
aristotelischen Schriften.?^ Seiner Auslegung läßt sich entnehmen, daß er 
außer der Elementatio theologica auch andere Schriften des Proklos gekannt 
(z.B. die Kommentare zum Parmenides und Timaios sowie die Platonische 
Theologie) und bei Bedarf für die Erláuterung der Elementatio theologica von 
ihnen Gebrauch gemacht hat (z.B. in den Kapiteln 41, 58 und 59).25 

Wie schon erwáhnt, befindet sich in der vorhandenen Edition von Petrizis 
Proklos-Kommentar ein Nachwort.?9 In diesem werden verschiedene Probleme 
und Fragen seiner Tätigkeit behandelt. Es bezieht sich hauptsächlich nicht auf 
die Elementatio theologica. Dieses Nachwort trägt keinen einheitlichen Charak- 
ter. In diesem Teil findet man auch Auszüge aus anderen Schriften des Philo- 
sophen. Eine in der georgischen Forschung weit verbreitete Gliederung dieses 
Textes besitzt folgende Struktur: 1) Erklärung des Hauptsinnes der Psalmen als 
Verweis auf die Dreieinigkeit. Die Fragen nach der Vorsehung, des Guten, der 
Wesenslosigkeit bzw. Seinslosigkeit des Bösen. 2) Die Probleme der Überset- 
zung (sowohl der biblischen als auch besonders der philosophischen Texte). 3) 


21 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1940, XXVI-LII; Joane Petrizi 1995, p. 145. 

22 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1940, XXVII. Petrizi erwähnt Dionysius Ps.-Areopagita nicht, dessen Werk 
schon in der georgischen Übersetzung des Ephrem Mzire vorlag; vgl. G. Tevzadze 1996, 
p. 196. 

23 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1937, p. 34; 84. 

24 Die Frage nach den Autoren und Quellen der Auslegung benötigt eine gesonderte Unter- 
suchung und gehórt nicht zur Aufgabe der vorliegenden Studie. Einiges dazu ist bereits 
geleistet worden (vgl. L. Alexidse 1997, p. 148-168). 

25 Petrizi nannte in seinem sog. Nachwort die Kommentare des Proklos zum Timaios und 
Parmenides; vgl. Joane Petrizi 1937, p. 209. 

26 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1937, p. 207-227. 
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Fragmente aus dem Epitaphios des Gregor von Nazianz fiir Basilius den Gro- 
ßen. 4) Uber die Sprichwörter Salomons (unvollendet).27 

Wie oben erwähnt, behandelt Petrizi in seinem Nachwort auch Überset- 
zungsprobleme. Sie sind im Kontext der vorliegenden Untersuchung von 
Bedeutung, weil sie im engen Zusammenhang mit dem Problem des Kommen- 
tierens stehen. 

Zwar entfaltete sich im Kloster Athoni und in anderen kulturellen Zentren 
Georgiens zu damaliger Zeit eine rege Übersetzungstätigkeit, auch galten Petri- 
zis Zeitgenossen als gute Übersetzer und Kommentatoren, doch scheint Petrizi 
mit den vorliegenden Leistungen nicht zufrieden gewesen zu sein. Die dama- 
lige Übersetzungspraxis hat Petrizi wie folgt charakterisiert: „Bei uns ist es 
üblich, einfache und gewöhnliche (Texte) in die gewählte und geschmückte 
Sprache zu übersetzen.“?8® Abweichend von dieser Praxis versuchte Petrizi, die 
komplizierten Gedanken des zu übersetzenden Textes einfach und seiner Spra- 
che angemessen wiederzugeben. In erster Linie sei auf den Sinn des zu über- 
setzenden Textes zu achten (sei es, daß es ein Text der Philosophie, oder sei es, 
daß es ein Text aus einer davon verschiedenen Wissenschaft ist). Petrizi führt 
im Nachwort falsche Übersetzungsbeispiele von Bibelstellen an und korrigiert 
sie. Um eine falsche Interpretation zu vermeiden, so Petrizi, müsse man eine 
Sprache entwickeln, die einerseits die Gedankenwelt verständlich und präzise 
ausdrückt, andererseits aber literarisch reich ist. Die griechische Sprache habe 
dieses Niveau erreicht und könne daher dem Georgischen in diesem Sinne als 
Muster dienen. 

Ein Kommentator des Proklos zu sein war auch im griechisch geprägten Kul- 
turraum nicht leicht. Petrizi hat viele Schwierigkeiten gehabt. Er fand keine 
Unterstützung unter Griechen und Georgiern.?? Selbst die Worte des Abschrei- 
bers der Kommentare Petrizis zeigen, wie riskant es war, sich mit der Elemen- 
tatio theologica zu befassen.?® Petrizi hat sich dennoch daran gewagt und eine 
Renaissance der Proklischen Philosophie (und damit der ganzen antiken Tra- 
dition) auf dem christlichen Boden Georgiens erreicht. 


27 Vgl. Iremadze, 2004a, p. 23-25. 

28 Joane Petrizi 1995, p. 171. 

29 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1995, p. 171. 

30 Vgl. Joane Petrizi 1995, p. 147: „Aufgrund dieses Buches war der dreimal verdammte Areios 
verdorben worden, und von demselben Buch haben die dreimal gebildeten [Männer] — 
die großen Weisen Dionysios, auch Gregorios und Basileios sowie die anderen den Titel 
des Theologen gewonnen. Dein Geist soll ganz rein im Verhältnis zu Gott sein. Du sollst 
nicht die von den hl. Vätern [festgesetzten] Grenzen überschreiten und in Versuchung 
kommen.“ 
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3 Die Rezeption der Elementatio theologica des Proklos in der 
kaukasischen Philosophie 


Die Proklische Philosophie wurde auch im lateinischen Mittelalter produktiv 
rezipiert, etwa in den intellekttheoretischen Schriften Dietrichs von Freiberg, 
besonders aber im Proklos-Kommentar Bertholds von Moosburg.*! Im Unter- 
schied zu diesen Philosophen hat die Proklos-Rezeption Petrizis eine einfluß- 
reiche Wirkung gezeitigt. Während Dietrich von Freiberg nur sporadisch rezi- 
piert und Berthold von Moosburg fast kaum berücksichtigt wurde, besaß Petri- 
zis Philosophie dagegen eine signifikante Rezeptionsgeschichte.?? 

Petrizis Proklos-Kommentar mit seiner georgischen Übersetzung der Ele- 
mentatio theologica hat nicht nur in der georgischen Philosophie und Kul- 
tur, sondern auch außerhalb Georgiens großen Einfluß ausgeübt. 1248 hat der 
armenische Mönch Svimeon Petrizis Proklos-Werk ins Armenische übersetzt 
und hiermit zur Verbreitung der Proklischen Philosophie dort wesentlich bei- 
getragen. Im 17. Jh. setzten sich armenische Philosophen mit dem Proklischen 
Gedankengut intensiv auseinander und sprachen über die Aktualität des Prok- 
los; 1651 hat der armenische Episkopus Svimeon (= Svimeon Dshughaezi) zum 
leichteren Verständnis der Elementatio theologica Kommentare zu ihr verfaßt. 
Als Vorlage seines Kommentars galt dabei die aus der georgischen Übersetzung 
Petrizis im 13. Jh. angefertigte armenische Übersetzung des Mönches Svimeon. 
1757 sind diese Kommentare zusammen mit der armenischen Version der Ele- 
mentatio theologica ins Georgische übersetzt worden; sie haben in der georgi- 
schen Kultur eine spürbare Wirkung hinterlassen. Im 18. Jh. gab es also in geor- 
gischer Sprache mindestens zwei verschiedene Kommentare zur Elementatio 
theologica. Es ist zu betonen, daß sich die Denker der georgischen Aufklärung 
des 17. und 18. Jh.s auf diese Überlieferungen unterschiedlich bezogen. Man- 
che kritisierten die armenische Version angesichts ihres Inhalts scharf. Eines 
steht jedoch fest: Die Proklische Philosophie wurde in der georgischen Neuzeit 
intensiv berücksichtigt und rezipiert. Hier seien drei wichtige Stationen in der 
neuzeitlichen georgischen Proklos/Petrizi-Rezeption genannt: 


1) Sulchan-Saba Orbeliani (1658-1726) integriert in sein Georgisches Wörter- 
buch?^ zahlreiche Theoreme aus dem Proklos-Werk Petrizis. Bei der Definition 
und Erörterung der Erkenntnisproblematik verweist er auf die 20. Proposi- 


31 Vel Jeck 2011, 12-170; Mojsisch 2002, p. 175-184. 

32 Vgl. Iremadze 2004b, p. 237-253. 

33 ` Vgl Dedabrischwili 1974, p. 64. 

34 Vgl. Sulchan-Saba Orbeliani 1991; Sulchan-Saba Orbeliani 1993. 
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tion der Auslegung und bestimmt die Vernunft als die einfache, körperlose 
Erkenntnis des Erkannten;*° die diskursive Erkenntnis der Seele wird von ihm 
ebenfalls im Anschluß an Petrizi als sukzessiv, d.h., als eine in der Zeit ent- 
faltete Erkenntnis bezeichnet. Auch andere wichtige Definitionen der Philo- 
sophie (z.B. die Bestimmung des Wirklichseienden?6, der Hervorbringung?”, 
der Kausalität?®, der Bewegung??) sind aus dem Proklos-Kommentar Petrizis 
übernommen. Wichtig ist jedoch, daß Orbeliani im Anschluß an Proklos und 
Petrizi — wenngleich in transformierter Weise — die Vernunft in drei Arten glie- 
dert: 


Die Vernunft als Gott / die Vernunft als Engel / unsere Vernunft.^9 


So ist Petrizis Philosophie als Grundlage für die Charakterisierung der Erkennt- 
nisaktivitát im Werk Sulchan-Saba Orbelianis zu deuten. Besonders bemer- 
kenswert ist die Tatsache, daß dieser neuzeitliche Denker die damalige geor- 
gische Leserschaft auf die Aktualitát der neuplatonischen Gedankenwelt auf- 
merksam machte, und dies im Rekurs auf Petrizis Proklos-Kommentar. 

Ebenso intensiv bezog sich Sulchan-Saba Orbeliani in seinem Georgischen 
Wörterbuch auf Petrizis georgische Übersetzung der Schrift Über die Natur des 
Menschen des Nemesios von Emesa. Orbelianis Werk ist also ein sprechendes 
Beispiel dafür, wie stark Petrizis Philosophie das moderne georgische Denken 
geprägt hat.^! 


2) Anton 1. (Bagrationi) (17201788)72, Philosoph und Theologe, bezieht sich 
im dritten Teil (in dem er seine Seelenlehre entwickelt) seines philosophischen 
Werks Spekali*? (1752) auf die Auslegung Petrizis und übernimmt von ihm nicht 
zuletzt die Unterscheidung zwischen Seele und Vernunft, indem er die Ver- 
nunft als eine der Seele überlegene Instanz betrachtet. Es ist bemerkenswert, 
daß Anton I. einige Kapitel, welche der Erkenntnisproblematik des Proklos 
gewidmet sind, Petrizis Werk fast wörtlich entlehnt hat.** 


35 Vgl. Sulchan-Saba Orbeliani 1991, p. 166,1-2. 

36 Vgl. Sulchan-Saba Orbeliani 1991, p. 574,1. 

37 Vgl. Sulchan-Saba Orbeliani 1993, p. 366,2; p. 367,1. 
38 . Vgl Sulchan-Saba Orbeliani 1991, p. 4801-2. 

39 Vgl. Sulchan-Saba Orbeliani 1991, p. 479,2. 

40 Vel. Sulchan-Saba Orbeliani 1991, p. 166,1. 

41 Vgl. Iremadze 2007, p. 74-75. 

42 Vgl. Iremadze 2006, p. 135-143. 

43 Anton 1. (= Bagrationi) 1991. 

44 Anton 1. 1991, p. 327-331. 
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Anton I. geht soweit, daß er die Spontaneität der erkennenden Vernunft im 
Anschluß an die von Petrizi angeführten Philosophen (z.B. Porphyrios) erläu- 
tert.45 In den Fragen der Erkenntnistheorie ist Petrizi für ihn der wichtigste 
Autor. Dies bezeugt seine Erórterung des Erkenntnisgegenstandes. 

Die letzten Kapitel des Werks Spekali sind Petrizi gewidmet. In den Kapi- 
teln 148 und 149 behandelt Anton 1. die Erkenntnisthematik aufgrund der 
Nous-Propositionen der Auslegung. Hier wird nämlich in Anlehnung an Petrizi 
behauptet, daß die vernünftige Erkenntnis von der Erkenntnisart der Seele 
unterschieden ist: Im Wesen der Vernunft bilden ihre Aktivitát und ihre Sub- 
stanz eine Einheit, die seelische Natur prásentiert sich dagegen als differenziert. 
Das Wesen und die Tatigkeit der Seele lassen sich unterscheiden, denn die 
Erkenntnis ist nicht die primäre Qualität der Seele. Bei ihrer Erkenntnis bewegt 
sich die Seele von einem Seienden zum anderen, d.h. die erworbenen Kennt- 
nisse gelten hier als die Grundlagen für das Fortschreiten des Wissens. Die 
vernünftige Erkenntnis muf$ man anders charakterisieren, da die Tátigkeit der 
Vernunft im ewigen Erkennen begründet ist und die Vernunft in ihrem Wesen 
sich nicht anders als diese Aktivität versteht. An dieser Stelle muß bemerkt 
werden, daß sich Anton 1. für die Charakteristik seines Erkenntniskonzepts 
der noetischen Terminologie aus Petrizis Proklos-Kommentar intensiv bediente. 
Seine wichtigen philosophischen Bestimmungen der Noetik sind ausschließ- 
lich im Hinblick auf Petrizi ausgearbeitet worden. 

Anton I. hat die armenische Version der Elementatio theologica scharf kri- 
tisiert, denn sie stelle nicht die echte Lehre des Proklos bzw. Petrizis dar. Die 
wahre Metaphysik wurde hier — wie er in seiner (noch nicht edierten) Theologie 
hervorhebt — mit falschen Theorien kombiniert und deshalb entstellt. Seiner 
Ansicht nach sollte man die alte Version der Elementatio theologica (Petrizi) 
studieren und nicht die neue (armenische).^9 Damit sprach er sich für Petrizi 
aus, denn dessen Auslegung der Proklischen Nous-Thematik sollte gelten und 
nicht ihre willkürlichen Transformationen der modernen armenischen und 
georgischen Exegeten. 


(3) Im Unterschied zu Anton 1. (Bagrationi) benutzt Joane Bagrationi (1768- 
1830)*” in seinem Hauptwerk Kalmasoba (dt.: „Die fröhliche Lehre“), das er 
in den Jahren von 1813 bis 1828 schrieb, hauptsächlich die armenischen Kom- 
mentare zur Elementatio theologica. Es ist besonders hervorzuheben, daß das 


45 ` Anton I. 1991, p. 327-329. 
46 Vel. Dedabrischwili 1974, p. 64-65. 
47 Vgl. Gogatishvili 2014, p. 81-90. 
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Werk Kalmasoba als Dialog verfasst wurde. Dort spielt Jona Khelaschwili (1778— 
1837), einer der bedeutenden georgischen Theologen und Philosophen der 
Neuzeit, bei den Gesprächspartnern die wichtigste Rolle.*8 Dieser übernimmt 
hier etwa jene Funktion, die Sokrates in den platonischen Dialogen besitzt. Bei 
der Bestimmung des Einen und seiner Dialektik zitiert er die ersten Kapitel 
des Proklischen Werks. Auch die auf den Nous bezogenen Kapitel (z.B. prop. 
20) finden im Kalmasoba eine angemessene Berücksichtigung. In diesem Werk 
erläutert Joane Bagrationi nicht alle Kapitel der Elementatio theologica, son- 
dern insgesamt 86. Bemerkenswert ist, daß der Verfasser einige Stellen aus Pro- 
klos bzw. Petrizis Werk auf originäre Art und Weise interpretiert bzw. transfor- 
miert; bei der Erörterung der Ursachenproblematik unterscheidet er zunächst 
zwischen drei Hauptarten — Gott, Natur und Fertigkeit — und betont die Über- 
legenheit Gottes gegenüber allen anderen Ursachen 29 Dies läßt sich vor allem 
damit erklären: Joane Bagrationi hatsich der Kommentare des Svimeon Dshug- 
haezi bedient und Proklos sowie Petrizi durch sie zu interpretieren versucht. 
Auch die Noetik der Elementatio theologica brachte Joane Bagrationi auf einen 
eindeutigen Nenner, indem er die verschiedenen Arten und Funktionen der 
Erkenntnis herausstellte und die erkennende Seele als das Spezifikum des Men- 
schen bezeichnete. Dies war ebenfalls ein Gedanke aus den Kommentaren des 
Svimeon. Für die Begründung seines Konzepts definierte Joane Bagrationi das 
Gute als das Prinzip des Seienden als solchen; die Rangordnung der verschie- 
denen Entitäten sah er in diesem Prinzip des Kosmos verwurzelt. Dazu dient 
auch seine überzeugende Erklärung der kausalen Triadik: Sowohl der Hervor- 
gang als auch die eigenständige Existenz und Rückwendung setzten ein erstes 
Prinzip voraus, und zwar das Gute. Auch andere Themen der Elementatio theo- 
logica sind von Joane Bagrationi detailliert diskutiert worden: Zeit — Ewigkeit 
/ Körper - Seele / Potenz — Akt usw. Somit darf konstatiert werden, daß Petri- 
zis Proklos-Werk unter rezeptionsgeschichtlicher Perspektive in Georgien, aber 
auch in Armenien eine bedeutsame Rolle gespielt hat.5° 

Die Elementatio theologica des Proklos und seine Lehre hat im Kaukasus 
in der Spätantike, im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit viele wichtige Interessen- 
ten gefunden. Wie ihre Rezeptions- und Transformationsgeschichte zeigt, war 
der Philosophiebegriff des Proklos dort von besonderer Bedeutung. Zusam- 
men mit Pythagoras, Platon und Aristoteles galt er als einer der wichtigsten 


48 Vgl. Iremadze 2014b, 91-96; Metropolitan of Poti and Khobi Grigoli (Berbichashvili) 2014, 
p. 146-152. 

49 Vgl. Iremadze 2011, p. 96-11. 

50 Joane Bagrationi 1974. 
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Denker der antiken Philosophie. Die kaukasischen Philosophen nutzten daher 
gern seine Lehre bei der Bestimmung der Aufgabe der Philosophie und ihres 
Wesens. Eine interessante Aufgabe kiinftiger Untersuchungen der Philosophie- 
geschichte wird es daher sein, zu zeigen, wie die Transformation der Elemen- 
tatio theologica bzw. der Liber de causis im Kaukasus gewirkt hat. Hier war- 
tet auf sachkundige Wissenschaftler ein bedeutsames Forschungsfeld. Durch 
weitere Untersuchungen auf diesem Gebiet könnten sie zur Erweiterung unse- 
rer Kenntnis der Wirkungsgeschichte des proklischen Gedankengutes bzw. der 
Elementatio theologica beitragen. 
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PART 3 


The Lands of Islam 


CHAPTER 7 
Porphyry and the Theology of Aristotle 


Michael Chase 
Centre Jean Pépin-UMR 8230, ENS, CNRS, PSL University 


1 Introduction 


Despite the fact that the Theology of Aristotle states, in its preface, that it is a 
commentary (Arabic tafsir) by Porphyry, and that we know from Porphyry’s 
own testimony that he composed commentaries (rovata) on some of the 
Enneads of Plotinus, current scholarly consensus denies that Porphyry played 
any role in the elaboration of this work.! 

No historian of philosophy has made more important contributions to the 
study of the Theology of Aristotle (hereafter ThA) and the Plotiniana Arabica 
in general than Cristina D'Ancona, and I have taken this exemplary scholar to 
be representative of what I will call the anti-Porphyrian view. In what follows, 
I would like to re-examine and criticially engage with some of C. D'Ancona's 
views on the possible role of Porphyry in the elaboration of the Theology of 
Aristotle. 


2 The Evidence. The Preface to the Theology of Aristotle 


As is well known, the Theology of Aristotle opens with a Preface, which reads as 
follows: 


The first chapter of the book of the philosopher Aristotle, that is called 
in Greek “Theology”. It is the discourse on Divine Sovereignty, comment- 
ary (tafsir) by Porphyry of Tyre, translated into Arabic by ‘Abd al-Masih 


1 Among these studies, in addition to those of C. D’Ancona, I include those of Zimmermann 
1986 and Adamson 2002. According to Zimmermann 1986, p. 131, followed by Adamson, 
the mention of Porphyry as commentator results from a “simple-minded error” committed 
at some stage of the transmission process in which Porphyry was originally mentioned as 
Plotinus’ pupil and editor. 
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ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Na‘ima al-Himsi, corrected for Ahmad ibn al-Mu‘tasim 
bi-llah by Abū Yusuf ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, may God have mercy upon him? 


This paragraph transmits several precious items of information: it identifies the 
work’s translator as the Syrian Christian ibn Na‘ima al-Himsi,? its corrector or 
editor as al-Kindi, and its dedicatee as al-Mu'tasim bi-llah, son of the caliph al- 
Mu‘tasim— which enables the translation to be dated to between 833 and 842 
of our era.* Two points in particular have given rise to controversy: the attribu- 
tion to Aristotle,> and the implications of the words “commentary by Porphyry 
of Tyre"$ Following a long line of scholars, but especially the late Pierre Thil- 
let, I will argue in this contribution that we should take this latter statement 
seriously. 

In 1933, Willy Theiler suggested that in all of the many passages in which 
Augustine quotes or alludes to Plotinus, his knowledge came not from direct 
reading of Plotinus, but from Porphyry. “We hasard the supposition,” wrote 
Theiler,” “that Augustine himself never read Plotinus’ Enneads (in translation), 
that the quotations in him from Plotinus (...) are taken from work by Porphyry, 
as was the case for many later authors, who were happy to rely on his interpreta- 
tion of Plotinus" Thus, on this hypothesis, almost all of Plotinus’ considerable 


2 Badawi 1955, p. 1. Cf. Aouad 1989, p. 546. All translations from Greek and Arabic are my own 
unless otherwise indicated. 

3 On this figure and his intellectual background, see now the important study by Treiger 2015. 

4 Adamson 2002, p. 9. 

5 The question here is whether the attribution to Aristotle is the result of a deliberate forgery or 
an honest, albeit ignorant mistake (Zimmermann 1986, p. 128). I agree with D’Ancona 2003b, 
p. 85f. that the hypothesis of a deliberate forgery is much more likely. Cf. the Prologue of 
the work, p. 5, 12-13, where the author states, using the first person: “let us not waste words 
over this branch of knowledge, since we have already given an account of it in the book of 
the Metaphysics” (trans. Lewis). Despite Zimmermann’s attempts to explain away this pas- 
sage, it seems clear that the Adaptor is here impersonating Aristotle; cf. D'Ancona 2007, p. 45; 
D'Ancona 2oub, p. 13 n. 28. I would argue that this impersonation is implicit throughout the 
work. 

6 tafsir Furfuriyüs al-Süri. Although the word tafsir can have many meanings, all of them refer 
to the basic sense of “interpretation”. As a synonym of $arh, tafsir refers to a systematic com- 
mentary; cf. Gacek 2009, p. 79. It is, for instance, the word used in the titles of the Long 
Commentaries of Averroes. 

7 Theiler 1966, p. 161. 

8 Theiler cites the example of Macrobius, who sometimes claims to be quoting Plotinus when 
he is in fact probably quoting Porphyry. At In somnium Scipionis, 18, 5, for instance, Macrobius 
supposedly cites Plotinus' De virtutibus (12), where a comparison with Sent. 32 suggests his 
real source was Porphyry (cf. Schwyzer 1974, p. 227); at In somn. 113, 9f. Macrobius claims to 
be citing from Enneads 1 9, but again, he seems to be relying on Porphyry's commentary. 

9 This hypothesis is, of course, extremely controversial. Rejected by Henry 1934, for instance, it 
was accepted by Dórrie 1976a; 1976b. 
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influence on the Latin West throughout Antiquity and the Middle Ages was 
due, not to direct reading of Plotinus, who seems never to have been trans- 
lated into Latin, but to explanatory commentaries by Porphyry,!° which may, 
like other works by the philosopher from Tyre, have been translated by Marius 
Victorinus. According to Heinich Dorrie," even in the Greek-speaking East, the 
understanding of Plotinus shown by Gregory of Nyssa, for instance, is essen- 
tially that of Plotinus as interpreted by Porphyry. Porphyry seems to have been 
famous for his explanations of Plotinus even during his lifetime. As Eunapius 
records in his Lives of the Sophists: 


For Plotinus, because of the celestial nature of his soul and the oblique 
and enigmatic character of his discourses, seemed heavy and hard to 
listen to. But Porphyry, like a chain of Hermes let down to mortals, by his 
variegated culture expounded everything in a way that was easy to under- 
stand and clear.!? 


The main vehicle by which the thought of Plotinus was handed down to 
the Latin West was, according to Theiler, Porphyry's commentaries (dmopwy- 
pata) on the Enneads.!3 What, then, were these Porphyrian drouvuata on the 
Enneads of Plotinus? 


3 The Evidence. Porphyry, Life of Plotinus 


Near the end of his Life of Plotinus, written in 301, some thirty years after 
Plotinus’ death, Porphyry summarizes his activity, past and present, as editor 
of his teacher’s Enneads. 


10 Cf. Dorrie 1976a, p. 467. 

11  Dórrie1976b, p. 28. 

12 Eunapius of Sardes, Vitae Sophistarum, 1v, n, p. 9, 13-17. Cf. Dorrie 1976a, p. 465: Porphyry 
“war der einzige, der die oft schwierigen Gedankengänge Plotins in verständliches Griech- 
isch zu dolmetschen vermochte. Dorrie goes so far as to refer to Porphyry as “Plotinus’ 
publicist and translator” (1976a, p. 466). 

13 Asan example of the indirect tradition of Porphyry’s ónopvýpata, Theiler cites Aeneas of 
Gaza, Theophrastus, p. 45, 7-8 Colonna: “Porphyry (...) interpreting Plotinus’ book Where 
does evil come from? says somewhere, arguing that matter is not ungenerated ...” (trans- 
lation Dillon/Russell 2012, p. 40). Cf. Eunapius, Lives of the Sophists, 111, 5, p. 6, 15-16: “In 
addition, he [Porphyry] clearly commented on several of his [Plotinus’] books.” 
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So we arranged the fifty-four books in this way in six Enneads, and we have 
written commentaries on some of them without any order (xataßeßAY- 
Melo dé xai elc twa adtav dnouvmuata dréxtws), 4 because friends urged us 
to write on points they wanted cleared up for them. We also composed 
headings (xegáñaa) for all of them except On Beauty, because it was not 
available to us, following the chronological order in which the books were 
issued; and we have produced not only the headings for each book but 
also summaries of the arguments (éntyetpnuata), which are numbered in 
the same way as the headings. 


In addition to the treatises of the Enneads themselves, Porphyry here informs 
us that he has added three kinds of items to his edition: headings (xepdAata), 
or abbreviated descriptions of contents;!® summaries of the arguments (£rtt- 
XEtpuata); and commentaries (drouvnuata). Based on Porphyry's testimony, 
C. D'Ancona, following earlier scholars," has proposed a two-stage process of 


elaboration: 


1. 


14 


15 
16 


17 
18 


19 


As the treatises were first issued (c. 263-270),18 Porphyry first provided 
them with headings, and wrote commentaries on some of them, at the 
request of his &rotpot, i.e., presumably, his fellow members of the School 
of Plotinus. 

Some thirty years later, when preparing his definitive edition of the 
Enneads, Porphyry added summaries of the arguments of the treatises, 
which “are numbered as headings" (& ws xepáAotot cvvotpiüpetrot). These 
headings, probably numbered, were not copied by the scribe of the arche- 
type of the surviving manuscripts of the Enneads, but some manuscripts 
preserve traces of them in the form of marginal numbers, probably inten- 
ded as references to Porphyry's dnouvnuare, xeqáAoto, and/or éntyetpr- 
porco. 


Note Porphyry's emphasis that his commentaries were written “without any order,” and 
compare the frequent observation of modern commentators that the Theology of Aris- 
totle lacks any order; cf. Zimmermann 1986, p. 130, who speaks of the Plotiniana Arabica's 
"chaos". 

Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, ch. 26. 

On xepaAaıa in Greek texts, see for instance Regenbogen 1940, p. 1472-1475; Goulet-Cazé 
1982, p. 315-321; Scholten 1996, p. 28f. To the examples listed by Scholten one may add the 
xepdAata contained in the manuscripts of the Commentary on the Categories by Dexippus; 
cf. Dexippus, In Cat., p. 1-3 (Book 1); 36-38 (Book 11); 62-63 (Book 111). 

In particular, Goulet-Cazé 1982. 

That Porphyry's ünouvyuara on the Enneads represent an earlier work was pointed out by 
Theiler, Porphyrios und Augustin, 17 = 1966, p. 180 n. 41. 

D'Ancona 2012, p. 53-54. On these marginal numbers, see Goulet-Cazé, 1982, p. 313. 
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It has long been suggested that the headings (rue al-masa’il) preserved in 
the Theology of Aristotle,?° 142 short sentences indicating the contents of the 
first 34 chapters of Ennead 1v 4 [28], bear some relation to these lost features of 
Porphyry's edition. Although this was disputed by Zimmermann,” recent work 
by C. D’Ancona?? has confirmed that these headings preserved in the Theology 
of Aristotle are in fact remnants of the Arabic translation of Porphyry's xegéAota 
and exwetpnyata.?3 

Two of the three editorial features that Porphyry, according to his own testi- 
mony, added to the Enneads, have thus been shown to be included in the Theo- 
logy of Aristotle, although only the faintest traces survive of them in the Greek 
tradition. This being the case, it does not seem to be wildly unlikely that the 
third element, Porphyry's drouvnnara, may also have left traces in this work as 
well. If this is so, however, since these drouvuata were composed some thirty 
years before Porphyry’s edition of the Enneads, we could expect them to reflect 
a relatively early phase in the Tyrian scholar’s philosophical development. This 
might partially explain what some authors, including C. D’Ancona, have taken 
to be the philosophical incompetence of the author of the Theology, although 
it must be said that the reports of this incompetence seem to me to be greatly 
exaggerated.?* 


20 Theology of Aristotle, p. 818. Cf. Aouad 1989, p. 548-550. 

2ı Zimmermann 1986, p. 165-173. 

22 D’Ancona 2013. 

23 According to Peter Adamson (2002, p. 44-47), the headings were written by the same per- 
son who wrote the paraphrase itself. Adamson contends that the author of the paraphrase, 
whom he calls the Adaptor, was al-Himsi; but if he accepts D'Ancona's cogent demonstra- 
tion that the headings were written by Porphyry, he would have to concede, at the very 
least, that Porphyry was, if not the author, then at least an important contributor to what 
we know as the Arabic Plotinus. 

24  D'Ancona agrees with Zimmermann’s (1986, p. 121; 133; 173) judgment of the “pervading 
dilettantism" and "amateur character" of the Theology's author; she argues for this judg- 
ment in D'Ancona 1991. Most of the instances she cites, however, could be explained as 
divergent interpretations of Plotinus' text, rather than failures to understand it. For a 
different view, according to which the Theology of Aristotle evinces "philosophical soph- 
istication,” cf. Adamson 2002, p. 2; 12 et passim. 
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4 The Doctrines 


44 Indices porphyriens in the Plotiniana Arabica 

As Pierre Thillet pointed out nearly a half-century ago,?° the most fruitful way to 
approach the study of the sources of the Plotiniana Arabica is to focus on those 
passages which do not correspond to Plotinus' Greek, but represent interpola- 
tions into or interpretations of the text of Plotinus.*° In ground-breaking stud- 
ies first presented in 1969, Shlomo Pinés and Pierre Thillet (1971) identified what 
the latter scholar called “indices porphyriens,” present in the Plotiniana Arabica 
but absent from Plotinus. These include the following features: a preference for 
describing the derivation of the various levels of the universe in causal terms;?7 
the idea that the First Principle produces being, while the second principle pro- 
duces Form;?® the doctrine of learned ignorance; and the identification of the 
First principle with pure being.?? For her part, C. D'Ancona has identified sev- 


25 ` Thillet 1971, p. 295. 

26 According to Zimmermann (1986, p. 116), the author of these interpolations is the trans- 
lator Ibn Na'ima al-Himsi. Yet he also admits that the presence of doctrinal shifts with 
regard to Plotinus may be traced back to “a common Neoplatonic vulgate,” and adds that 
he does not mean to deny “the possibility of some reliance by Himsi on Porphyrian glosses 
lost to us". On the scant likelihood of Himsi being the sole author of the interpolations, cf. 
Daiber 1988. 

27 For an example, cf. Theology of Aristotle, X3, p. 134, 5, where the Adaptor transforms 
Plotinus’ statement (Vv 2, 1, 1) that “the One is all things and not a single one of them" into 
the claim that "The absolute One is the cause of all things and not like any of the things". 
Cf, for instance, Porphyry, In Parmenidem, X111, 22-23, where the intelligence “that can- 
not enter within itself" and is "beyond all things" (enexewva navtwv), hence coinciding with 
the First One, is called “the uncoordinated cause of all things" (navrwv aitia (d)obZuyog). 
On causality in the Neoplatonica Arabica, cf. D'Ancona 2001a, p. 102-103 and especially 
19992. 

28 This corresponds to the doctrine C. D'Ancona (1992) has described as creatio mediante 
intelligentia. 

29 On these last two principles, see below. One could add to this list. The Adaptor believes 
in an allegorical interpretation of the Timaeus (cf. Adamson 2002, p. 142-143), as did Por- 
phyry. He is also a firm believer in the harmony of Plato and Aristotle, a topic to which 
Porphyry devoted two (now lost) treatises; cf. Karamanolis 2006, p. 243-330. Indeed, what 
D'Ancona (1998, p. 854) describes as the “crucial inspiration (...) that Aristotle and Plato 
were not at variance with one another, transmitted to the first falasifa by the Alexan- 
drian commentators,” was already to be found in Porphyry; cf. I. Hadot 2015, p. 54-64. 
Adamson (2002, p. 69) has noted that the Adaptor was more concerned with ethics than 
Plotinus, or was interested in making explicit the ethical dimension of Plotinian thought; 
compare Porphyry's elaboration of the Plotinian scheme of the virtues in his Sentence 
32, or the hortatory ethical tone of such works as the De abstinentia or the Letter to Mar- 
cella. D'Ancona (2007, p. 45) and others have called attention to the Adaptor's importa- 
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eral additional non-Plotinian features as characteristic of the Theology of Aris- 
totle. These include the transformation of Plotinus’s One into a principle that 
creates what derives from it instantaneously and by its being alone; that thinks 
and knows its derivatives; and that exercises providence over them. D’Ancona 
argues that most of these features derive from the Ps.-Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, with whose writings the Christian translator al-Himsi will, she believes, 
have been familiar.?? In what follows I will examine her arguments with regard 
to some of these characteristic doctrines. 


4.2 The Identification of the First Principle with Being 

Perhaps the most striking of the doctrines that are present in the Plotiniana 
Arabica, but absent from Plotinus, is the one that identifies the First Principle 
with pure being (Arabic anniyya or huwiyya, terms that usually translate the 
Greek neuter participle tò öv, or the infinitive tò elvaı).?! Yet the anonymous 
Commentary on the Parmenides, ascribed with great plausibility to Porphyry,?? 
contains the doctrine of the One as pure being (tò elvat) in a manner closely 


tion of Aristotelian material into the Plotiniana Arabica: compare Porphyry's inclusion 
of Peripatetic material into his exposition of Plotinus in his Sentences (Schwyzer 1974, 
p. 227). Porphyry's lost Commentary on the Categories addressed to Gedalios seems to have 
been largely devoted to defending Aristotle's doctrines against the attacks of Plotinus; cf. 
P. Hadot 1974. 

30 According to the current state of scholarship (Treiger 2005, p. 234; 2007, p. 366), the only 
known translation of the entire Corpus Dionysiacum into Arabic is that by ‘Isa b. Ishaq Ibn 
Sahquüq, also a native of Hims, which is extant in two Mss (Sinai Ms ar. 268; 314) and dates 
from 1009, nearly two centuries after Ibn Na'ima's translation of the Theology of Aristotle. 
To be sure, some earlier, partial translations did exist: but the version of Divine Names 4.18- 
35 by Ibrahim b. Yühannä al-Antaki dates from the late gth-early 10th centuries (Treiger 
2007, p. 238), while the anonymous translation of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 1-9 is also 
ascribed conjecturally to al-Antaki (ibid., p. 238 & n. 85). If so, then even these fragment- 
ary Arabic translations of the Ps.-Dionysius postdate the translation of the Theology of 
Aristotle by at least half a century. It is true, however, that various Syriac translations of 
the Corpus Dionysiacum were in circulation since the late 6th century. In a forthcoming 
paper (Treiger 2020), Professor Treiger claims to have discovered a *ninth-century Arabic 
Dionysian paraphrase" which he reconstructs on the basis of passages in various works 
al-Gazali. Despite the author's great erudition, I am not convinced by his arguments. The 
passages he discusses show thematic, but not lexicographical similarities, and I see no 
reason to believe they represent “paraphrases” of an (otherwise unattested) early peri- 
phrastic translation of Dionysian texts, rather than independent treatments of themes 
that were widely diffused in Greek Neoplatonic and Patristic texts. 

31  Thillet 1971, p. 301; Pinés 1971, p. 305, D'Ancona, 2000, p. 56. Anniyya more often translates 
16 elvat, while huwiyya more often renders tò dv; cf. Endress 1997, p. 61; Adamson 2002, 
p. 219 n. 32. 

32 On this attribution, cf. for instance Chase 2012; Chase, in press. 
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parallel to the doctrine of the first principle as anniyya faqat?? (‘simple being’), 
which plays a crucial role in the Plotiniana Arabica. 

I need not go into this subject in detail, since it's been expertly addresed by 
Richard Taylor (1998), among others. Suffice it to say that Cristina D'Ancona 
believes that the argumentative context of the occurrence of the formula of 
“pure being" (anniyya faqat) in the Plotiniana Arabica and "being" (td elvaı) in 
Porphyry's Commentary on the Parmenides are too different to able to prove the 
dependence of the former on the latter. Even if one acknowledges this differ- 
ence, however, it remains possible that Porphyry may have included the same 
doctrine within a different argumentative context in his lost Commentaries on 
the Enneads. In any case, the parallels in formulation between the Plotiniana 
Arabica and the In Parmenidem remain quite striking, as when the Adaptor 
decribes the First Principle as “pure act" (al-fil al-mahd, p. 51, 13), while Por- 
phyry says that the first principle “acts, or rather is pure action” (évepyet òè 
AN oO vol adtd TO Evepyeiv xabapdv; In Parmenidem, 12, 26). It is crucial to note, 
as Richard Taylor and Peter Adamson have pointed out, that this notion of the 
First Principle as pure act is not to be found in the Pseudo-Dionysius, whom 
D'Ancona has identified as the likely source for the Plotiniana Arabica’s doc- 
trine of the First Principle as being 29 


4-3 Porphyry and the Plotiniana Arabica on Soul and Intellect 

Iwillalso have to be brief in my discussion of Cristina d'Ancona's important art- 
icle from 1999, entitled “Porphyry, Universal Soul and the Arabic Plotinus" Here, 
D'Ancona starts off from what she describes as the characteristic Porphyrian 
tendency to minimize the difference between the hypostases of Soul and Intel- 
lect, sometimes to the point of identifying them. One of the main proof texts 
of this doctrine is a passage from Iamblichus' De anima:?5 


33 The term anniyya, of disputed etymology (cf. Adamson 2002, p. 124-126), occurs some 87 
times in the Theology, most frequently in contexts without parallels in the Enneads, with 
the meanings of “being, existence, reality"; cf. Thillet 1971, p. 301. For the First Principle as 
al-anniyya al-üla cf. Theology of Aristotle, p. 26; 27; 51; 87, and compare Marius Victorinus 
(Ady. Ar., 11, 4, 8, 1092; IV, 16, 29, 1025A), who, probably under Porphryian influence, calls 
God esse primum. Cf. Pinés 1971, p. 310. 

34 It seems to me unlikely that, as Taylor and Adamson suggest, this notion may have been 
independently developed, on the basis of the Plotinus' Ennead v1.8, by Porphyry and the 
Adaptor of the Theology of Aristotle, simply because, as far as I know, very few Greek 
authors other than Aristotle, Plotinus, Porphyry ever proposed such a doctrine. For two 
subsequent authors to come up with such an unusual doctrine independently of one 
another seems to be too much of a coincidence, especially when one adds that the Theo- 
logy of Aristotle presents itself as the work of Porphyry. 

35 Porphyry fr. 441, ap. Iamblichus, De Anima, 6, p. 30, 10-13: TIoppüpıog dE évdordZet nepi od, 
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As for Porphyry, he is of two minds on the subject, now dissociating him- 
self violently from this view, now adopting it as a doctine handed down 
from above. According to this doctrine, the soul differs in no way from 
intellect and the gods, and the superior classes of being, at least in respect 
to its substance in general. 


This “typical confusion” of Soul and Intellect is, according to D’Ancona, absent 
from the Theology of Aristotle in passages where one would expect it to appear. 
This shows that the Porphyry is unlikely to have been the main Greek source 
behind the Theology of Aristotle. 

I would have two main responses. First, argumenta e silentio are of notori- 
ously doubtful value: it is a tricky business to infer what Porphyry would or 
should have said in any given passage of his lost Commentary on the Enneads. He 
may have had his reasons for omitting the doctrine from the passages in ques- 
tion, or the Adaptor may, for whatever reason, have chosen to omit this portion 
of Porphyry’s comments. More tellingly, however, Peter Adamson has found 
traces in the Theology of Aristotle of precisely this Porphyrian hesitation over 
the distinction between the hypostases, particularly Soul and Intellect. Along- 
side passages in which the Plotinian hypostases of the One, Intellect, Soul, and 
the sensible world are clearly distinguished,?6 Adamson points out that there 
are others which exhibit what he calls a “tendency to compress the emanat- 
ive hierarchy,” passages which “collapse the soul and intellect together"?? Such 
hesitancy is indeed strongly reminiscent of A.C. Lloyd's description of what he 
called Porphyry's typical “telescoping of the hypostases,” as well as of Iamb- 
lichus' characterization of Porphyry as “being of two minds on the subject"38 


4.4 The Doctrine of Learned Ignorance 

What has been called the doctrine of learned ignorance or docta ignorantia 
holds that in order to grasp the nature of the first principle, one needs to make 
use not of discursive or even intuitive thought, but of a higher form of know- 
ledge that can be likened to ignorance. Although Hermetic, Neo-Pythagorean, 


TH Mev Ölntetauevwg are dpiotduevos, TH SE guvaxcAovday gë, wo Mapadobetoy ğvwðev. 
Kata dy tadtyy voO xai Oev xai TV KpEITTOVWY ENN o08£v ý iux) Slevvoye Kata ye THY Bi 
obcíav. 

36 Adamson (2002, p. 220 n. 51) cites Sayings of the Greek Sage 1.41-45. 

37 Cf, with Adamson, Epistle of the Divine Science, p. 166-168; Theology of Aristotle x.192, 
p.163 B.; Theology of Aristotle x.31, p. 138—139 B. "Even more than Plotinus," writes Adamson 
(n. 53), "he [sc. the Adaptor] treats the intelligible world (soul and intellect together) as 
having one single nature". 

38 Lloyd 1967. 
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and Middle Platonist authors, through their use of the techniques of negative 
theology,?? had paved the way for this doctrine before the time of Porphyry, it 
found its most explicit formulation in the Tyrian philosopher. In his Sentence 
25, for instance, we read: 


On the subject of that which is beyond Intellect (...) it is grasped only 
by means of an ignorance superior to intellection (&voncia xpeittovt vo- 
gews).40 


Similarly, in Porphyry’s Commentary on the Parmenides (x, 25-29, p. 96 Hadot), 
one reads that the only criterion of the knowledge (yv@atc) of God is the ignor- 
ance (&yvocía) that one has of him. Finally, the Theosophy of Tübingen reports 
that Porphyry said that knowledge of the First Principle is ignorance (&M’ Zo 
adtod yvaats 0 ayvwole).* As Willy Theiler pointed out long ago, Augustine is 
very probably dependent on Porphyry when he writes about “that highest God, 
who is best known through ignorance of him"? 

As in the case of the doctrine of the First Principle as being, C. D'Ancona 
denies that the presence of this admittedly Porphyrian doctrine in two pas- 
sages of the Theology of Aristotle*? can be taken as proof of a Porphyrian role in 
the elaboration of this work. The Arabic passages, she contends, do not reflect 
Porphyry's arguments, but only the formula, stripped from its context.** In 
conclusion, while conceding that the author of the Theology may have been 
influenced by the Porphyrian formula of "ignorance greater than knowledge" 
stripped of its context, C. D'Ancona prefers to explain the presence of this 


39  Onthe origins of negative theology in Greco-Roman Antiquity, the discussion in Festu- 
giére 1954, p. 92-140 remains unsurpassed. On negative theology in Porphyry see, most 
recently, Beatrice 2016, p. 126-130. 

40 Translation Dillon, in L. Brisson et al., ed., 2005, vol. 11, p. 566—567, modified. Cf. Porphyry, 
In Parmenidem, 11, 17 on undev Evoodon voos. 

41 Theosophia Tubignesis, 11, 13, p. 34, 109 Beatrice. For these and other references, cf. the 
notes by Jean Pépin in L. Brisson et al., ed., 2005, vol. 11, p. 566—567. 

42 Augustine, De ordine 2, XVI, 44, 18-19: de summo illo Deo, qui scitur melius nesciendo. Cf. 
Theiler 1966, p. 173 n. 29; Beatrice 2016, p. 127. 

43 ` Theology of Aristotle p. 9, 8; Theology of Aristotle 11, p. 37, 2-4. With the Arabic bi-jahlin 
asraf min al-'ilm, cf. Porphyry's &vonoia xpeittovt voroews. 

44  D'Ancona 1993, p. 6. Adamson (2002) uses similar considerations to reject Porphyrian 
influence on the doctrine of docta ignorantia as found in the Theology of Aristotle, 
arguing—unconvincingly, in my view—that both the Theology of Aristotle and the author 
of the Parmenides commentary developed the notion independently, on the basis of Aris- 
totle and Plotinus' Ennead v1.9. 
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theme in the Theology by an influence of the Ps.-Dionysius, who she admits 
derived his inspiration from Porphyry.# 

As in the case of the doctrine of the First Cause as Being, such an approach 
might be adequate if it were the case that we knew that Porphyry had expressed 
the doctrine of learned ignorance only in Sentence 25 and in the Commentary 
on the Parmenides. But we have no reason to believe that this is so: Porphyry 
may have discussed this doctrine in any number of those of his many works 
that happen not to have come down to us.^$ If the non-Plotinian interpola- 
tions in the Theology of Aristotle were in one way or another based on a lost 
commentary or commentaries by Porphyry on the Enneads of Plotinus, why 
could Porphyry not have expressed his doctrine of learned ignorance in this 
work, using a different argumentative context, different proofs and different 
examples? Like Adamson (supra n. 44), D'Ancona sometimes seems to argue 
almostas though the claim of the pro-Porphyrian advocates was that the author 
of the Theology was influenced by an Arabic translation of Porphyry's Sentences 
or Commentary on the Parmenides:*? but this is of course not the case. Instead, 
the claim is that that author was influenced by a lost commentary or comment- 
aries by Porphyry on the Enneads. 


4-5 Divine Knowledge and Providence 
In an important series of papers,*® Cristina D'Ancona has argued that one finds 
in the Plotiniana Arabica a phenomenon she has referred to, following Zimmer- 


45 Adamson, for his part, also arguing for some form of Dionysian influence, claims that if 
the Porphyrian hypothesis, which claims that Porphyry wrote the Greek basis of the Theo- 
logy of Aristotle, were true “we would expect to find an extensive Porphyian development 
on the theme of ignorance,’ which is not the case. But (i) there is no “extensive develop- 
ment on the theme of divine ignorance" elsewhere in Porphyry's surviving works, either, 
although itis an indisputably Porphyrian doctrine; and (ii) even if there were such a devel- 
opment in Porphyry's óxouv/juaxo, the Adaptor may simply have chosen not to reproduce 
it. No one is claiming that the Plotiniana Arabica is merely a complete and mindless tran- 
scription of Porphyry's lost commentaries, but that it is based on such commentaries. 

46  Inthelatest enumeration of Porphyry's works, R. Goulet (2012) lists 60 titles of works by 
Porphyry, excluding his commentaries (11 on Aristotle, 7 on Plato; cf. Chase, 2012, p. 1349- 
1376). Few of these works survive: some two dozen have been edited in modern times, 
often in the form of collection of fragments. Even in the case of a preserved, well-edited 
work like the Sentences, however, only about half, at most, of the original work has come 
down to us; cf. Schwyzer 1974, p. 223. 

47 Cf. D'Ancona 1993, p. 14, where she argues that the verbal link between Sentence 25 and 
the 16th question head of the Theology "is not complete enough to admit that it repro- 
duces the Porphyrian passage" But no one has claimed that the Arabic text reproduces a 
text from Porphyry's Sentences! 

48  D’Ancona 1997; D'Ancona 1999a; D'Ancona 2002; D'Ancona 2003. 
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mann,?? as an Aristotelianization of Plotinus.5? In Plotinus, as is well known, 
there is a twofold, and symmetrical, lack of knowledge as far as the First Prin- 
ciple is concerned. As we have seen when discussing the doctrine of docta 
ignorantia, the One cannot be known by what is inferior to it and derives from 
it. Symmetrically, the First Principle does not think?! but is beyond thought.5? 

For Plotinus, at any rate, the proximate agent in ensuring divine providence 
is the Intellect, and since it is the source of that Intellect, the One need not actu- 
ally do anything in order for pronoia over the universe to be ensured. Instead, 
it ensures providence by its mere existence. This tendency is intensified in 
Proclus, for whom the First Principle cannot know its derivatives. In order to 
preserve the First Principle’s utter transcendence, knowledge of its derivatives, 
and consequently the divine providence which presupposes such knowledge, 
is delegated to the henads or intelligible gods. In the Plotiniana Arabica, by 
contrast, the First Principle is said both to know and to exercize providence 
over its derivatives. C. D'Ancona has characterized this elimination of the hen- 
ads and attribution of their functions to the First Principle as a return beyond 
Proclus to Plotinus, at least in the sense that omnipresence is restored to the 
First Principle," and it is to be explained, in her view, by the influence of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, who similarly transfers cognitive and providential functions 
from the henads back to the First Principle. For C. D’Ancona, this return was 
made possible by the Christian translator Ibn Na‘ima’s knowledge of the works 
of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, in whom we find Proclus’ association of 
universal providence with an omnipresent divine principle, now attributed to 
a God who creates by being alone. 

This is certainly a possible reconstruction, but one may wonder if it is 
the only possible one. In particular, one may wonder whether the Pseudo- 
Dionysius is the only thinker who may have propitiated this return, beyond 


49 Cf. Zimmermann 1986, p. 124-125. 

50 D'Ancona, 1997, p. 421. 

51  Thisisthe theme of Ennead v 6 [24]; cf. D'Ancona 1997, p. 427-428; D'Ancona 2002, p. 22f, 
with discussion of the key Plotinian texts; D'Ancona 2003, p. 216f., p. 227. See also Krämer 
1964, p. 394-403; Rist 1967, p. 38-52. 

52 There are, however, passages in which Plotinus suggests that a certain kind of knowledge 
may, after all, be attributed to the One, a knowledge that may be characterized as a kind 
of hyper-knowledge (drepvonois, VI 8, 16, 32) or simple self-intuition (VI 7, 39, 1-2). This 
strange kind of (hyper-)intellectual activity is the source of all other kinds of thought as 
they occur in inferior beings. Cf. Linguiti 1995, p. 158, with references to further literature. 

53 D'Ancona, 2002, p. 26, 29; Gerson 1994, citing VI 7, 39, 26-27; VI 7, 37, 29-31. 

54  DAncona1999a, p. 61. 
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Proclus, to the notion of a First Principle that knows and exercizes providence 
over its derivatives. 

We do indeed find another such thinker: none other than Porphyry, who, in 
his Commentary on the Parmenides, describes the First Principle as follows: 


he never remains in ignorance of the things that will be, and has known 
those that have happened, he who has never come to be in ignorance.55 


Here, then, knowledge of individual things and/or events®® is explicitly 
ascribed to the First Principle: knowledge not only of present events, but also of 
those in the past and the future.5" When asked by his anonymous interlocutor 
whether God knows the all, Porphyry replies in the affirmative; and when chal- 
lenged to explain how such knowledge can avoid introducing multiplicity into 
God, he replies as follows: 


Because I say that it is a knowledge outside of knowledge and ignor- 
ance, from which knowledge derives?? ... He is found to be mightier than 
knowledge and ignorance,°? and knowing everything, but not like other 
knowers (...) he is knowledge itself*? ... Thus, there is a knowledge of a 
knower, who proceeds from ignorance to knowledge of the known object; 
and again, there is absolute knowledge (yvàctg anöAuros) that is not of the 
knower and the known, but that is that One, viz. knowledge, prior to all 
known and unknown things, which moves toward knowledge.9! 


55 Porphyry, In Parmenidem, 1v, 31-V, 14, p. 104: ... póvov Ott und’ Ev deyvolq evel MOTE TOV £go- 
Levey, Yvyvópeva dé &yvopioev ó undémote Ev diyvola YEvönevoc. 

56 Cf. Porphyry, Contra Nemertium, fr. 279F Smith, where God, equivalent to the Intellect, 
adjusts the lifetime of particulars to one another, with a view to what is profitable to the 
whole and to the duration of its harmony: où uövov dé Ertl auupépovtt Tob 6Aov xat (elc) THY 
Sidoxerav adbtod ti åppovias Mov dwt dpudZet (sc. 6 Deéc) xpóvov «àv KATA uépoc, GAN’ HOH 
xoi äu ÜTAPXWV xat WTH xoi laTpög … 

57 Note the contrast here with the view of Plotinus, for whom not even the Intellect, much 
less the One, can know future states affairs in the sensible world; cf. Noble & Powers, 2015, 
p. 59, n. 20. On God's knowledge of the future, cf. Porphyry, Against Nemertius, fr. 280F: 
Qedc dE ciðwç ò péMov ... 

58 Porphyry, In Parmenidem, v, 10-1, p. 104: “Ott qvi elvaı yv@otv Ew yvacew(c) xol coyvotac, 
dg’ fic h yvàctc. 

59 Cf. Epistle of the Divine Science, p. 118-119, p. 175, transl. Lewis p. 323: the First Agent is 
"above all knowledge ( fawqa al-‘ilmi), because it is the first knowledge”. 

60 Porphyry, In Parmenidem v, 29-34, p. 108: (...) Yuwoews xoi &yvolas ebpioxetat [xpet]ttwv 
xai navra Ytyvaox (...) v (...) ad vob [xo yvacız o] baa. 

61 Porphyry, In Parmenidem VI, 4-12, p. 108-110: mae Zort xod ywdats yryvwoxovtos xoi ££ 
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For Porphyry, then, the First principle is identical to knowledge itself, but the 
knowledge in question is one that is absolute (drtöAurog), prior to the distinc- 
tion between knowing subject and known object. By virtue of this knowledge, 
this Principle knows the All, including things that have occurred and those that 
will come to be.®? 


4.6 Instantaneous Creation and Action by Being Alone 

As C. D’Ancona points out, the Plotiniana Arabica are characterized by two 
additional features that are not attested explicitly in Plotinus: the doctrine of 
instantaneous creation and the doctrine of action “by being alone”. The two 
doctrines are intimately related. As we read in a passage from the Sayings of the 
Greek Sage,8? the creative act of the First Agent must take place all at once: if it 
did not, unmanifested acts would still remain within him. But if this were so, he 
would not make things by his being alone (lam taf'al al-a$ya'a bi-anniha faqat), 
but by some kind of reflection and motion (bi-rawiyyatiwa-harakati ma), which 
is absurd and repugnant. 

One sees from this text that the prime consideration motivating the doctrine 
of creation all at once (daf‘atan wahidatan) and by being alone (bi-anniyati or 
annihi fagat) is not so much, as Adamson contends, the avoidance of duality 
in the First Principle, as it is the avoidance of motion and reflection in him. 
And the prime motivation for excluding motion and reflection from the First 
Principle is that they introduce change. Yet that the First Principle must be 
immutable is a firm principle throughout the Plotiniana Arabica, as it was 
throughout Greco-Roman Neoplatonism.65 


&yvolas elc yvOaw EARdvTOS TOD yryvwoxopevon Kal rdv HAY YOats &ndAutos od [ytyv]w[o- 
xovr]os odca xal yryvwoxopévon, dd TÒ Ev ToOto ywHatc odoa mpd navtòç Yry(v)eoxopévou 
xal dyvoouuévou (xai) elc yvôow Epxouevon. 

62 We seemto have here a case of a phenomenon frequent in Porphyry, especially in his Sen- 
tences, where he often reformulates the thought of Plotinus in what Schwyzer called a 
“schoolmasterly” and systematic way (1974, p. 227: “schulmässig”; p. 231: “strenges System- 
atisierung”). Here, in the case of a doctrine—the attribution of knowledge to the One—in 
which Plotinus displayed a certain unresolved tension, Porphyry comes up with a doc- 
trine which is systematized to the point of rigidification, as it were, than the one found in 
Plotinus. 

63 Sayings of the Greek Sage § 37, p. 98, 15-22 f. Wakelnig 2014 = ed. Badawi p. 187, 4-10. 

64 Cf. Sayings of the Greek Sage § 32, p. 94, 7 Wakelnig 2014 = ed. Badawi, p. 184, 10: wa-yanbagi 
li-Lfa'il al-awwal an yakün sakinan gayr mutaharrak; cf. Sayings of the Greek Sage § 44, 
p. 114, 13-15 Wakelnig; Theology of Aristotle p. 33; 63; 84, 10; 88, 10 ed. Badawi. 

65 Cf. Proclus, On the Eternity of the World, apud Philoponum, De aeternitate mundi, p. 55, 22f. 
Rabe. 
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The doctrine of instantaneous creation holds that world is created in no time 
whatsoever, but all at once (daf'atan wahidatan = Greek à0pócc).96 Compare, 
once again, a passage such as Theology of Aristotle, p. 51, 13-14: 


When he [sc. the Creator] acts, he merely looks towards his essence and 
he carries out his activity all at once (dafatan wahidatan).© 


Many other passages could be cited,9? but these suffice to give the gist of the 
idea. It should be stressed that as in the case of the texts asserting God's identity 
with being, most of those mentioning the doctrine of instantaneous creation 
have no parallel in Plotinus. 

C. D'Ancona has pointed out? that this doctrine has its likely source in the 
works of John Philoponus, several of whose works were known in Arabic trans- 
lation. Yet Philoponus himself preserves a text by Porphyry that proves that this 
notion of instantaneous creation was already present in the latter's Comment- 
ary on the Timaeus:”° 


In addition, Porphyry says that things that derive their existence from [a 
process of] generation and coming to be, for example a house or a ship or 
a plant or an animal, are also said to be generated. For this reason we do 
not describe a flash of lightning or a snapping of the fingers or anything 
else that exists and ceases to exist in an instant as generated: as Aristotle 
also says, all such things come to be without a [process of] generation 


66 The relevant texts in the Theology of Aristotle have been studied by Zimmermann 1986, 
p. 202-205; cf. Pseudo-Ammonius, Doxography, 8.2; 17, 5-6 Rudolph. In the Isma‘li tradi- 
tion, one finds the notion of creation daf‘atan wahidatan in Nasafi, al-Sijistani, Jabir ibn 
Hayyan, and the Ihwan al-Safa’ (Epistle 35, 3, vol. 111, p. 238, 13-21 al-Bustäni); cf. Rudolph 
1989, p. 149-150; Chase 2016. 

67 Speaking of the First Principle, the author of the Epistle on Divine Science (p. 175, 1) writes 
in an interpolation to his paraphrase of Ennead v 3 [49], 12.28-36: “He does not proceed 
from doing one thing to doing another. He makes and originates things all at once" (läkin- 
nahi fa'ala al-asy@ wa-ibtada'aha daf'atan wähidatan). 

68 Cf. Theology of Aristotle p. 8, 12; 31, 3; 4; 6-7; 11; 32, 4; 41, 5. 

69  D'Ancona 2001, p. 107 f.; 2003, p. 315-317. 

70 Porphyry, Commentary on the Timaeus fr. 36, p. 23, 14-24, 5 Sodano = Philoponus, De aetern- 
itate mundi V1, 8, p.148, 7-15 Rabe: Sot gyatv 6 Iloppüpıog yevntòv A&yecOot xat TO Sick yevetews 
xai tod yiver Oat Td elvaı Xaóv, de oixia xai rAolov xoi putòv xal CHov, xabd civ dotparhv xoi 
tov xpótov xoi Sou EEalpvng pictata xod navetat od Aéyopev elvat yevytd návta yàp TÀ Tot- 
adta, co xai ApiototéAns pyalv, Bue yevécewes slc tò elvat mapaytyvetat xor xwpls Pbopäs eic 
TÒ un elvaı neraßadeı xal SHAov, Bt obdeis äv xatà ToÛTO yevytov Elvan tov xóopov óó0otto de 
Sid yevéoews cig «à elvaı napayevópevov: Aug yàp vohpatı eis ovoiwow 6 Bed cà ndvra raph- 
Ve 
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and switch to non-existence without [a process of] decay. It is clear that 
nobody would hold that the world is generated in the sense of having to 
come to be through a process of generation, for God brought all things 
into substantification simultaneously with (his) thought (&po yàg vor- 
pratt eis obalwaıv ó Deéc cà navra rapñyayev). 


Here, Porphyry distinguishes things that come to be bit by bit over a period of 
time, whether artificial or natural, from phenomena that occur instantaneously 
such as lightning or a snapping of fingers: such things, which come into and out 
of existence instantaneously, are not said to be generated. Likewise, the world 
was not generated in the sense of having undergone a process of generation, 
but came into existence at the same time as God's thought: that is, instantan- 
eously. 

C. D'Ancona has often pointed to the importance of the formula of action by 
being alone (bi-anniyati faqat = Greek abt@ xà elvat), referring to it as a Proclan 
innovation?! and suggesting that it found its way into the Theology of Aristotle 
by way of the Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. Once again, however, this idea 
is already to be found expressis verbis in Porphyry's Commentary on the Tim- 
aeus:7? 


The fourth point of [Porphyry's] arguments, in addition to what has been 
said, is that in which he shows that the divine Intellect carries out its 
mode of creation (Önnıovpyla) by its mere being (abt và etvat), and he 


71 Cf. D'Ancona 1995, p. 148-149. 

72 Porphyry, Commentary on the Timaeus, fr. 51, p. 38, 5-15 f. Sodano = Proclus, In Timaeum, 
vol. 1, 395, 10f. ed. Diels, translation Runia-Share (modified): Tétaptov npòç tots elpnuévots 
Zort TOV Adywv xeparaioy, Ev @ Tov xpórtov Emideievden THS Önnioupylas abt TH elvat Tov Detou 
ou émiteAotuevov, xal xataoxevdrlet Sick mA elóvov: xal yap ol texvite SEovtat mpd¢ Thv Evep- 
yeıav dpydvov Sid TO uh rovc xpatelv THs Die, SnAodat dE xoi Toi xot ópydvotc XPHMEVOL 
Ted TO Edepydv roman Thv Dam, TouTavtes 1] E€ovtec T) topvevovtec, & 87) návta où tò el8oc vti- 
Duo, dW’ eEatpet thv dveritySerdty ta tod SeEouevon to elBoc: adtdg Sé 6 Adyos dypövws rà TIS 
TEKS napayivetar TH dnoxetuéve, névruv EEapebevtwv TOV EuTodwv. Kal el umdev Hv xod tov- 
toic &unödıov, Tó TE eldog dOpdwe dv TH AN rpoohyov xai ópydvov oddév dv öAwç teanga (...) 
el rof xal Téva dvOpwmiva xod PuXdv LEOlKdV pavrazlaı xal Saovev evepyetat Todor 
Sedat, ti Cavpactov tov Önpioupyov otov TH vosty To máv Undotacw ropéyecOot TH alcOyntH, 
ddAws prev (mapdyovra) To EvuAov, dvapis SE dnoyevvOvta TÒ Antdv, dep DE extetvovta TÒ 
Staotatov; xal où Set toot Douudfen, ef ct dowpatov ov xal didotatov dnootarixdv ely tode 
tod navrög- einep yap TÒ onépua Tod dvOewmov, tocodtov dyxov EXov Kal TAVTAÇ £v EAUTH TOUS 
Aóyouc, Gelee Tooadtas Stapopac (...) TOM S) odv u&XXov 6 Snutoupyixds Adyos và mdvra 
Tapayetv Sbvaraı umôëv ele tò elvat THs Ans Senfels, Deep 6 tod onéppatoc: Exelvog pev yàp 
oOx EEw DAnç, 6 DE TAV ndvrwv ooo tiic Ev tavut Statwviwg Eotyxe xal dp’ Sousen pévovtos 
TH nAVTA TAPHYAYE. 
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establishes this by several arguments. Even craftsmen need tools for their 
activity because they do not have mastery over all their material (An). 
They show this by using tools to make their material easy to use by drilling, 
planing, or turning it, all of which operations do not insert a form, but 
eliminate the inappropriateness of what is to receive the form. 


Here, we have proof that it was Porphyry, not Syrianus?? or Proclus,’* who was 
the originator of the notion of creation by being alone (abt@ t elvaı), which 
he linked to the notion of instantaneous creation. His basic argument is by 
analogy: human craftsmen need tools and time to use them only because the 
material on which they have to work presents obstacles which require prepar- 
ation such as drilling or planing: once this preparatory work is completed, the 
form is instantaneously communicated to the object on which they were work- 
ing. If there were no such obstacles, all of which are due to matter, a craftsman 
could instantly insert the form present in his mind into the object of his labors. 
But this is the case for the Demiurge: having no need for matter, he has no need 
of time or tools, but produces the world instantaneously, by thinking alone 
(adté tH voetv in this fragment corresponds nicely to &ua vonyarı in the one 
cited previously). 

There is, moreover, another parallel worth citing. With Porphyry’s remarks 
about the Demiurge's lack of need for tools, one may compare the following 
passage from the Theology of Aristotle x.190, p. 163: 


... when craftsmen wish to fashion a thing (...) when they work they work 
with their hands and other instruments whereas when the Creator wishes 
to make something (...) He does not need any instrument in the origina- 
tion of things ( ft-ibda‘l-asya’) because he is the cause of instruments, it 
being he that originated them. 


5 Conclusion 


Let me summarize and try to be clear about exactly what my claim is. 

I believe the Plotiniana Arabica in general, and the Theology of Aristotle in 
particular, may preserve traces of Porphyry's ürouvuata on Plotinus’ Enneads, 
which are otherwise lost. 


73 As asserted by D'Ancona 1999a, n. 49; D'Ancona 2000, p. 94. 
74 Cf. D'Ancona 1995, p. 82, n. 37. 
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Of the themes we have studied that are present in the Plotiniana Arabica 
but absent from Plotinus, some, as D'Ancona has emphasized, are attested 
or approximated in the Pseudo-Dionysius, others in Philoponus. But all the 
themes we have examined are attested for Porphyry, who was active two cen- 
turies prior than they. Most importantly, it is Porphyry, not Dionysius or Philo- 
ponus, to whom the authorship of the Theology of Aristotle is attributed in the 
work's prologue. It is Porphyry, not Dionysius or Philoponus, who, as D'Ancona 
has proved, is the likely author of the rs al masa'il preserved in the second 
part of the Theology of Aristotle. And it is Porphyry, not Dionysius or Philopo- 
nus, who we know, from his testimony, was the author of dmopvypata on the 
Enneads.”® 

It remains possible, of course that the Theology of Aristotle's attribution to 
Porphyry may be the result of some misunderstanding or series of misunder- 
standings, and that the Adaptor derived these doctrines from his readings of 
Dionysius, Philoponus, and perhaps other sources unknown to us. Yet it seems 
more economical to take the Theology of Aristotle's prologue at face value, and 
suppose that these doctrines, all attested for Porphyry, were indeed found in a 
commentary or commentaries by Porphyry on the Enneads of Plotinus, which 
have disappeared in Greek, leaving behind only the faintest of traces. As far 
as the Prologue’s attribution to Aristotle, rather than Plotinus, is concerned: 
rather than representing some unlikely error, this is almost certainly the result 
of deliberate pseudigraphy. Assuming the Adaptor and/or the editor (al-Kindi) 
knew that the Greek text they were translating was by Plotinus, not Aristotle, 
the decision to attribute the text to the First Master will have been motivated 
by the same concerns that motivated all the many pseudepigraphic attribu- 
tions in Arabic-language philosophical literature. The name and identity of 
Plotinus was virtually unknown in the Arab-speaking world," so that it was 
standard practice for an editor such as Kindi, anxious to ensure the authoritat- 
ive reception of this his work, to attibute it to the most prestigious sage among 
the Greeks.77 

My claim is not, course, that the Theology of Aristotle represents a word-for- 
word translation of Porphyry's commentaries, with nothing omitted and no 


75 This last point renders it superfluous, in my view, to speculate on Porphyrian works other 
than these ürouvnuata as possible sources of the non-Plotinian material in the Theology 
of Aristotle. 

76 Cf. Chase 2019, p. 601 n. 68. 

77  Thelistof works attributed pseudonymously to Aristotle and/or Alexander of Aphrodisias 
in Arabic philosophical literature is, of course, lengthy indeed. They include a great deal 
of material that in fact derives from Proclus (see Endress 1973 and the discussions in Kraye 
et al., eds., 1986, passim) or John Philoponus (see Hasnawi 1994). 
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extraneous material added. Instead, the Arabic adaptor may have worked from 
a Greek manuscript of the Enneads which contained Porphyry’s ünouvnpara, 
perhaps written in the margin surrounding the text. These drouvuata took 
the form of explanatory paraphrases on passages from some of the Enneads, 
in which Porphyry provided explanations of texts which he had been asked 
by his collegues to explain. Ibn Na‘ima will have duly translated both Plotinus’ 
text and Porphyry’s commentary,” similar to the way Boethius’ logical writings 
have been surmised to derive, at least in part, from the scholia in the margins of 
manuscripts of Aristotle’s Organon and Porphyry’s Isagoge.’? An editor, prob- 
ably al-Kindi, then went over the result, adding Islamic formulae, changing 
the sense of some passages in a more monotheist, creationist direction, and 
providing transitional phases to link the various sections. The editor is probably 
responsible for the current structure of the Theology of Aristotle, which appears 
at first glance to be chaotic, but nevertheless, as C. D'Ancona has shown, does 
present signs of coherent structure. It is not impossible that the choice of pas- 
sages from the Enneads translated in the Theology of Aristotle may be due to the 
fact that it was these passages that Porphyry chose to comment upon,®° since 
his companions found them especially difficult. 


I believe that this reconstruction of matters, while far from certain, provides 
at least a possible explanation of the genesis of the Plotiniana Arabica. The 
arguments against the Porphyrian hypothesis, based largely on argumenta e 
silentio, are not definitive, while the large number of Porphyrian parallels we 
find throughout the Theology of Aristotle provide reason for taking seriously 
the attribution of the Theology of Aristotle, atleast in some sense, to the Tyrian 
Neoplatonist. 


78 H. Dórrie 1976, p. 28-29 suggests a similar phenomenon occurred in the Latin world. In 
Porphyry's "edition with commentary" (kommentierte Ausgabe) of Plotinus, individual 
phrases of Plotinus were interwoven with Porphyry's commentary in such a way that read- 
ers such as Augustine and Ambrose were unable to distinguish Plotinus' thought from that 
of Porphyry. As we have seen, Dórrie suggests that even Gregory of Nyssa, although he had 
no need of translation, viewed Plotinus through a Porphyrian lens, as it were. 

79 Shiel 1958. For discussion of the pros and contras of this hypothesis, cf. Militello 2010, 
p. 23-24. 

80 Cf. the text from Porphyry's Life of Plotinus ch. 26, cited above, n. 14: “and we have written 
commentaries on some of them [sc., of the Enneads] without any order (xataßeßAnneda dé 
xai eis Tiva adtay Uopvyuato ATAXTUG)”. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Plotinus Arabus and Proclus Arabus in the 
Harmony of the Two Philosophers Ascribed to 
al-Farabi 


Peter Adamson 
Ludwig-Maximilians-Universität München 


As its title implies, the so-called Theology of Aristotle circulated as a work by 
Aristotle in the Arabic-speaking world.! In fact though, it is a partial Arabic 
translation of the last three Enneads, the collection of Plotinus' treatises put 
together by his student and editor Porphyry. Though it is generally accepted 
that the Theology was a major source for Neoplatonic ideas in the Islamic world, 
much research remains to be done in discovering when and by whom it was 
read, and how exactly it was used by later readers. This paper will deal with 
the earliest, and perhaps most famous, allusion to the Theology in a philosoph- 
ical work. It comes in the Harmony of the Two Sages, the two sages in question 
being Plato and Aristotle.? The concern of the author, who according to the 
manuscript tradition is none other than al-Farabi, is to dispel a widespread 
impression that Plato and Aristotle conflict in their teachings. While admit- 
ting that there are important differences between the two, not least in their 
mode of exposition and philosophical method, the author wants to say that 
their doctrines are in fundamental agreement. He refers, more than once, to 
the Theology in an effort to make this case. 

Both the Theology and the Harmony have been intensively studied in recent 
years. Leading the way on the Theology has been Cristina D'Ancona, who has 
also written an interesting piece on the harmony between Plato and Aristotle in 
Arabic philosophy, among other significant article-length studies related to our 


1 Fora previous study of the text, in which I do not say much about the Harmony, see Adamson 
2002. 

2 Iwill cite from section numbers in the edition of Abi Nasr al-Farabi, L'Harmonie entre les 
opinions de Platon et d' Aristote, texte et traduction, ed. and trans. F.W. Najjar, D. Mallet (= NM). 
I have also consulted the superior edition in al-Farabi, Larmonia delle opinioni dei due sapi- 
enti il divino Platone et Aristotele, ed. and trans. C. Martini Bonadeo (= MB). For an English 
translation, which uses the NM section numbers, see Alfarabi. The Political Writings, "Selected 
Aphorisms” and Other Texts, transl. C.E. Butterworth. 
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theme.? Then there is an improved edition of the Harmony along with Italian 
translation, and extensive notes, by Cecilia Martini Bonadeo. These studies add 
significantly to our understanding of both texts. The following is to a large 
extent just a footnote to their work and the scholarship of others, especially 
Fritz Zimmermann and Gerhard Endress. 

I have two broad goals. First, I will try to explain the rather complicated tex- 
tual situation surrounding this appeal to the Platonism of Aristotle’s Theology 
in the Harmony of the Two Sages. This situation can be summed up as follows: 
not only is the Theology not by Aristotle, but the text to which the Harmony is 
referring is not the Theology of Aristotle as we know it, and the Harmony itself 
may not be by al-Farabi either. My hope is that it may be useful to offer an over- 
view of this messy philological context, even if I do not have much of substance 
to add to what has been established in the aforementioned studies. My second, 
and hopefully more original task will be to answer the following question: how 
exactly do the citations of the Theology help the author of the Harmony to make 
his case? As we'll see, there is more to this question than meets the eye. It is not 
simply a matter of making Aristotle into a (Neo-)Platonist. For, with his confid- 
ent ascription of the Theology to Aristotle, the author of the Harmony runs a sig- 
nificant risk of making Aristotle disagree not just with Plato, but with himself. 


1 The Texts 


First then let us turn to the textual situation, beginning with the question of the 
authenticity of the Harmony. Though, as already noted, the work is ascribed to 
al-Farabi in the manuscripts, this authorship has been doubted, especially by 
Joep Lameer and Marwan Rashed.* Their objections are based on both style 
and content; of these the latter seem the more significant to me, given that 
there is a degree of stylistic variation within the undisputed Farabian corpus. 
Lameer lists a number of apparent philosophical errors in the Harmony, while 
Rashed mounts a case that the very thesis of the harmony between Plato and 
Aristotle, along with other doctrines in the text, would fit better with the group 
surrounding the Christian thinker Ibn ‘Adi. For instance, al-Farabi would not, 
like the author of the Harmony, accept that providence concerns particulars, 
did not think that God wills the world to exist with a first moment in time, and 
was well aware that Aristotle rejects the Platonic theory of Forms. 


3 Plotino, La discesa dell'anima nei corpi (1v 8[6]); D'Ancona 2006. 
4 Lameer 1994; Rashed 2009. 
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Possible answers to these concerns have been offered by Mallet, Najjar, 
Genequand, Martini and (in a preface to Martini's edition) Gerhard Endress. 
One proposal is that differences between the Harmony and the rest of the Far- 
abian corpus could be explained if we said that the Harmony is an early, even 
juvenile, work. Endress thus suggests that it could be one of his first writings, 
a proposal which has more recently been echoed by Damien Janos.? On this 
interpretation, the Harmony might well manifest an understanding of Plato 
and Aristotle, and an approach to various philosophical questions, that the 
mature al-Farabi came to reject. On the other hand, the text refers back to 
numerous previous writings, which suggests that our author is well launched 
onto his career. But on the bright side, from the authenticity point of view, one 
such back-reference is to a commentary by the author on the Nicomachean Eth- 
ics. As Martini points out, al-Farabi is one of the few to have written such a 
commentary in Arabic. 

I will not argue for any firm view about authenticity here, but would like to 
make some suggestions regarding the intellectual profile and approach of our 
author. It does not seem to me that the Harmony was, as Lameer suggests, writ- 
ten by someone who is philosophically amateurish. However, it does seem to 
be written by someone who is reluctant to delve too far into the subject-matter 
and display his full understanding of the issues at stake. A crucial theme that 
runs throughout the work is the contrast—so familiar from Quranic exegesis— 
between the outer and inner meaning of a text, the zahir and the batin.® The 
author freely admits that Plato and Aristotle seem to disagree, so that there is 
a superficial disharmony between the two. His main aim is to reveal that this 
is indeed just an appearance, zahir rather than batin. Another repeated refrain 
is that the author aims at brevity. This is of course a common trope in Arabic 
philosophical literature, often enough found in very long-winded texts. But the 
Harmony is not a long-winded text. It offers only cursory treatment of a large 
number of complicated philosophical issues. We need not suppose that the 
author is dropping hints for the initiated reader while trying to leave every- 
one else in the dark. My point is rather that the author's goal will be satisfied 
if he can undermine what he sees as a superficial interpretation, according to 
which Plato and Aristotle disagree on fundamental philosophical topics. For 
this purpose, it is enough for him to challenge the disharmony reading, and 
then merely to gesture at the fuller story of their harmony. Spelling out that 
story in each case would exceed the bounds of his brief. 


5 Janos 2009. 
6 Foran example, see the text cited below, p. 185. 
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This pattern is well illustrated by the notorious passage in which our author 
refers to the authenticity of the Theology to establish that Aristotle did believe 
in Forms, despite his attack on that doctrine in the Metaphysics: 


We find Aristotle, in his book on Lordship known as the Theology, affirm- 
ing the spiritual Forms and stating clearly that they exist in the world of 
Lordship. If these statements are taken at face value, then one of three 
things must be the case: either they are contradictory, some of them are 
[really] by Aristotle and others not, or they have meanings and interpreta- 
tions that bring their inner teachings (bawatin) into agreement, and in the 
process allow their outer statements (zawahir) to concur.’ Thinking that 
Aristotle, despite his proficiency and intense vigilance, and the sublim- 
ity of these objects, that is, the spiritual Forms, would contradict himself 
within a single science, namely the science of Lordship, is implausible and 
repugnant. But the idea that some of [the statements] are Aristotle’s and 
others not is still more implausible, since the books that include these 
statements are too widely known (ashhar) for any of them to be thought 
inauthentic. It remains only that they have interpretations and meanings 
that, once revealed, will eliminate doubt and confusion. 
Harmony, NM § 66; MB 68-69 = T1 


Views on this passage diverge sharply. Some, like Miriam Galston and Charles 
Butterworth, think that the author is well aware that Aristotle did not write the 
Theology. Butterworth goes so far as to remark, “he must surely have known [it] 
to be spurious.” Galston likewise finds it incredible that al-Farabi, of all people, 
would sincerely appeal to a widely shared opinion to secure the authenticity of 
the work. But Martini, rightly I think, dismisses this “dissimulation” reading.® 
She also makes the good point that in principle at least, the authenticity of the 
Metaphysics is just as much in question here as that of the Theology. 

However, the passage clearly involves a tacit admission that someone might 
worry about the authenticity of one or the other text. If so, it is of course the 
Theology that stands under suspicion, not the Metaphysics. This suggests that, 
like Avicenna, who will later remark that there is “some doubt” about the work;? 
the author realizes the ascription is not beyond dispute. Yet he feels free to dis- 


7 This follows M. Bonadeo in retaining the reading of Najjar, and not the alternative reading 
adopted by Butterworth. M. Bonadeo translates “e grazie a questo queste affermazioni diven- 
gono compatibili anche con il loro senso apparente.” 

8 Transl. M. Bonadeo 2008, p. 216. 

9 Inhis Letter to Kiya, translated in Gutas 1988, p. 63. 
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miss the problem in a rather casual manner. Of course, it fits his purpose to 
consider the Theology as authentic. After all, his point in citing it is to under- 
mine the widespread impression that Aristotle is a critic of Plato (as he says 
at the beginning of the work, §1, referring to “most people nowadays,” akthar 
ahl zamäninä). People who think this are, he assumes, also likely to accept the 
authenticity of the Theology, because it is so “famous.”!° Whether the Theo- 
logy is really by Aristotle is, in a sense, neither here nor there. The point is 
to expose an incoherence in the superficial approach to the two philosophers 
that he is trying to undermine. This rival approach takes at face value evid- 
ence in the Metaphysics showing that Aristotle rejected the theory of Forms. 
Yet, our author assumes, its proponents will also admit that Aristotle wrote the 
Theology, which emphatically accepts the existence of Forms. As the author 
himself points out, this shifts the dilemma: we should not worry so much about 
Aristotle’s disagreement with Plato, as about Aristotle’s disagreement with Aris- 
totle. His solution to that new dilemma remains tacit in this section of the Har- 
mony, or so I shall argue below. For now, I just want to point out that invoking 
the Theology serves a rather modest aim, namely to problematize the super- 
ficial disharmony thesis, and to suggest that an alternative interpretation is 
necessary, even if no such interpretation is given here in full. 

This brings us to the question of why our author would think in the first place 
that the Theology is by Aristotle, and even think that it is famously a work by 
Aristotle. Obviously, this statement presupposes that the Theology is already 
circulating under Aristotle's name, so we can rule out that the Harmony itself 
played a key role in generating the pseudonymous attribution, though it may 
have helped to perpetuate that attribution. To make a long story short, the most 
likely explanation would instead seem to be the one offered by Zimmermann, 
namely that a prologue attached to the Theology gave readers the impression 
that what followed was an Aristotelian work." The prologue seeks to situate the 
teachings found in the Theology within the framework of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
and this misled subsequent readers and scribes into thinking that Aristotle was 
actually the author of the text. 

Here we come to a further issue, and one that will provide the answer to 
a still further question that may be on some readers’ minds: what is this paper 
about the Theology of Aristotle doing in a book on the reception of Proclus? The 


10 As M. Bonadeo suggests translating ashhar, criticizing Galston’s rendering “generally 
accepted.” 

11 Zimmerman 1986, p. 10-240. However in his “Proclus Arabus Rides Again,’ Zimmermann 
presents evidence that the Kindi circle could have been responsible for mislabeling the 
treatises gathered in the collection known as the Theology. 
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answer is that, on Zimmermann’s account, the prologue was appended not just 
to the Arabic translation of Plotinus, or some version thereof, but to a whole col- 
lection of texts (a so-called “metaphysics file”) that included Arabic versions of 
writings by Proclus and Alexander of Aphrodisias.! In particular, it included a 
partial Arabic translation of Proclus’ Elements of Theology (= ET). A star witness 
in Zimmermann’s case for this conclusion is none other than the Harmony. In 
the section of the work devoted to showing that Plato and Aristotle agreed in 
upholding the world’s atemporal creation from nothing, the author of the Har- 
mony appeals to the Theology in the following terms: 


Whoever looks into his [sc. Aristotle’s] statements about Lordship in the 
book known as the Theology will be in no doubt as to his affirming the 
Maker and Originator for this world. This is so evident in those statements 
that it can’t be overlooked. There, he shows that the Creator, the exalted, 
originated matter from nothing, and that it became bodily thanks to the 
Creator, great be His praise, and from His will; and then it was put in order. 
He has shown too, in the Physics, that the universe cannot have come 
to be through chance and coincidence, and likewise in On Heaven and 
the World. He proves this on the basis of the astounding mutual arrange- 
ment found in the parts of the world. He has there explained the topic 
of causes, how many they are, and established the agent cause. Also he 
has explained there the source of generation and motion, and that it is 
neither generated nor moved. Just as Plato, in his book called Timaeus, 
showed that everything that is generated is necessarily generated from 
a cause that generates it, and that what is generated is not a cause for its 
own generation [i.e. the generative cause must be something else, not the 
thing itself], so Aristotle showed in his book Theology that unity exists 
in every multiplicity [cf. Elements of Theology §1], because any multi- 
plicity in which no unity exists would be utterly infinite. He provided 
clear demonstrations for this, as when he says that every one of the parts 
of the multiple is either one or not one; but if it is not one, it must be 
either multiple, or nothing. But if it is nothing, then no multiplicity can 
be assembled from it; and if it is multiple, then what is the difference 
between it and multiplicity? From this it also follows that the infinite 
is greater than the infinite. Furthermore, he shows that anything in this 
world that has unity in it is both one and not one, in different respects 
[cf. Elements of Theology 82]. If then it is not truly (ft -haqiqati) one, 


12 Zimmermann 1986, p. 131. 
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but rather, unity [merely] exists in it, then unity is different from it and 
it is different from unity [cf. Elements of Theology § 3-4]. Again, he shows 
that the True One is that which gives unity to other existing things. Again, 
he shows that the multiple is doubtless posterior to the one, and the one 
prior to the multiple [cf. Elements of Theology §5]. Again, he shows that 
every multiplicity that is near to the True One is less multiple than the 
one that is further away from it, and vice-versa. 
Harmony NM § 56; MB 64-65 = T2 


As my bracketed insertions show, the author is clearly thinking not of anything 
in Plotinus, but of the opening propositions of the Elements of Theology. This 
was already noted by Endress in his Proclus Arabus, who remarked that our 
passage “nahezu wörtlich aus unserer Version von propp. 1-3 zitiert." I actually 
see allusions to propositions 4 and 5 as well. The last sentence is more difficult 
to anchor securely in any particular source. The “closer and further away” idea 
may however be from Elements of Theology $ 25: €yyutepw tkya8od as opposed to 
Toppwtepov (see also § 28, § 62). To this we can add that the reference to Forms in 
T1 can also be linked to the Arabic Proclus—specifically, to the Arabic versions 
of § 15-17, which are the very propositions that follow the first five propositions 
in the manuscript studied by Endress. The upshot is that when the author of the 
Harmony refers to “the Theology,’ we should take him to be alluding not to the 
Theology of Aristotle as we think of it—a partial version of the Arabic transla- 
tion of Plotinus produced in al-Kindi’s circle—but rather to a perhaps larger 
text which in any case included material from the Arabic version of Proclus’ 
Elements. 


2 The Use of Proclus in the Harmony: Creation 


So much for the historical circumstances surrounding these notorious allu- 
sions to the Theology in the Harmony ascribed to al-Farabi. Now let us turn 
to a rather different question: why exactly does the author of the Harmony 
think that these allusions can help him to establish a fundamental agreement 
between Plato and Aristotle? As I've already noted, this move is in a way obvi- 
ous, and in another way deeply problematic. Obvious because a Neoplatonic 
Aristotle is an Aristotle who may be much more easily reconciled with Plato, 
but deeply problematic because a Neoplatonic Aristotle is one that will be dif- 
ficult to reconcile with Aristotle's other writings. Given that our interest here is 
the reception of Proclus and not Plotinus, I will approach this problem by look- 
ingata section of the Harmony that seems to be based on the Arabic version of 
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the Elements of Theology, passing over the verbatim quotation from the Arabic 
Plotinus (at N/M § 75; MB 74). 

The section of the Harmony featuring T2, which represents the work’s 
clearest dependence on the Arabic Proclus, is devoted to the question of “the 
universe’s being eternal or created, and whether it has a maker who is its effi- 
cient cause, or not” (N/M §53; MB 63). It may seem that Aristotle denies this, 
given that he mentions the eternity of the universe as a disputed issue in the 
Topics, and clearly states in On the Heavens that “the universe has no temporal 
beginning (laysa la-hu bad‘zamani)” (N/M § 55; MB 63). The so-called Theology 
is then invoked in Tz to provide contrary evidence, to show that Aristotle did 
indeed believe in a maker for the universe and denied its eternity. But why is 
the material from the Theology, which here means the Arabic Proclus, even rel- 
evant? It seems surprising, not to say perverse, that he should choose to cite 
of all people Proclus, author of the set of eternalist arguments that provoked 
one of Philoponus’ two polemics on the issue. Damien Janos has urged us to see 
the Harmony within the context of the Christian philosophers of Baghdad, who 
may have been under the influence of those very polemics of Philoponus.!* 

Persuasive though Janos’ point may be, it does not answer the question of 
why the author of the Harmony should have thought it useful to cite the Theo- 
logy at this juncture in his argument. It may seem that an easy answer is avail- 
able. As we just saw, this part of the Harmony is framed as answering a two-part 
question: not only whether the universe is eternal, but also whether it has a 
“maker (sani‘)” and “efficient cause (illa fa'ila)" While the Arabic Plotinus and 
Proclus offer no help to the author on the first issue, they are unambiguously 
helpful on the second. The Arabic Plotinus and Liber de causis both speak of 
“creation (%bda),”!> and the opening propositions of Proclus’ Elements of Theo- 
logy that lie behind T2 make the First Principle a cause for all things. The 
identity between Aristotle’s God and this First Principle, a “true One” who is 
the source of all unity, is then secured with a reference to Metaphysics book 
Lambda which, our author tells us, “proves the unity (wahdaniyya) of the Cre- 


13 Later this same passage from the Topics will be cited by Maimonides and Thomas Aquinas 
to cast doubt on Aristotle’s commitment to eternalism (see e.g. Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
theologiae 1 Q 46 a.ı resp.). Notice that for the author of the Harmony, it plays the very 
different function of casting doubt on Aristotle’s commitment to creationism. 

14 Janos 2009, p. 6. Unlike Rashed, who has also pointed out resonances between the ideas 
of Ibn ‘Adi and the Harmony, Janos thinks this may be made compatible with Farabian 
authorship. We need suppose only that the Harmony is an early work written while al- 
Farabi was under the influence of his Christian teachers. See above for the difficulties of 
this chronological proposal. 

15 Cf Endress 1973, p. 209, 231. 
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ator” (N/M §57; MB 65). His interest in God’s agency is further demonstrated 
by an allusion to a lost work of Ammonius (known to us through a summary in 
Simplicius), which argued that Aristotle’s divine principle is indeed an efficient 
cause (N/M $ 58; MB 66).16 

While this seems to exhaust the author’s explicit rationale for citing the 
Theology, we should probe for a deeper explanation of its relevance. He needn't 
paraphrase the first several propositions of the Elements of Theology to make 
the point that the Neoplatonica Arabica accept a first causal principle. And 
of course, we have yet to understand the precise relationship between assert- 
ing such a causal principle and denying the eternity of the universe. As Janos 
has stressed, our author is not merely asserting that God is an efficient cause. 
Rather, God exercises a unique form of efficient causality, capable of creating 
“without time (bi-la zaman)’ and without need for pre-existing matter.!” These 
two features of divine causation are linked, according to the author of the Har- 
mony. An agent who needs to act in time on pre-existing matter is an agent who 
performs a motion, whereas God does not move when He creates. Most people 
fail to understand this. They “conceive of the first originator as being a body, 
and acting through motion and in time,” and “are incapable of understanding 
how something can come to be from nothing, or be corrupted into nothing” 
(N/M § 60-61; MB 67-68). Such naive conceptions of God are to be found in 
many religious accounts, which describe the world as being fashioned out of 
material constituents like water (N/M § 58; MB 66). 

The author’s goal then, is to show that Aristotle did not fall prey to these 
simple-minded notions. For this sake he can appeal to the idea that time is gen- 
erated through celestial motion.!? If God is responsible for causing this motion 
then He cannot be acting in time. This, of course, is what Aristotle meant in On 
the Heavens when he denied a temporal beginning of the universe—not that 
the universe has always existed, but that God’s agency is timeless (N/M §55; 
MB 64). The author can also appeal to the sequence of argument set forth by 
Proclus, and cited in T2. "Aristotle" here makes God, as a source of unity, prior 
to all multiplicity. Motion is multiple, which is precisely why it generates time, 


16 Simplicius, In Phys., 1361-1363, in Sorabji 2004, 8(c). In another example of the way the 
author of the Harmony declines to go into detail, he says there is no need to present 
Ammonius’ case in any detail “due to its fame (shuhra).” Compare this also to the remark 
about the notoriety of the Theology in T1. 

17 Janos 2009, p. 3. These two features of divine creation are the same ones stressed by al- 
Kindi at On the Quantity of Aristotle’s Books § v1.8, transl. Adamson, Pormann 2012. 

18 The Aristotelian pedigree of celestial motion in particular as the source of time is provided 
by Alexander of Aphrodisias. See Maqalat al-Iskandar al-Afrüdisi fi I-zaman, p. 19-24, at 
21. Trans. in Sharples 1982. 
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unfolding “part by part.”!9 This is emphasized in the author's account of God's 
timeless causation: 


The meaning of his saying that the world has no temporal beginning 
is that it is not generated one part after another (awwalan fa-awwalan 
bi-ajz@ihi) as, for instance, plants or animals are generated. For when 
something is generated one part after another, some of its parts precede 
others in time. 

N/M 855; MB 64 - T3 


Similarly, in T2 we were told that the Theology affirms the creation of matter 
from nothing. The thought here must be that matter is characterized by multi- 
plicity, so that by showing the dependence and posteriority of all multiplicity 
on pure unity, Proclus has shown that matter cannot be independent of God's 
causation. 

The Harmony also gives us an explanation for the methodological status of 
the argument found in the Theology. The author uses the metaphor of “ascend- 
ing" from indubitable premises to establish a thesis. The metaphor is applied 
twice over (at N/M $57; MB 65), first to describe the way that "Aristotle" goes 
on from the proof of true unity to "speak of the parts of the world, both bod- 
ily and spiritual" and how they were created; second, to describe the way that 
God's unity is established in the Metaphysics. In this way, even the charac- 
teristic “Euclidean” method of the Elements of Theology is situated within an 
Aristotelian framework. In the process, the author gives us a further clue as to 
why he cites the Theology so prominently: "Aristotle's" claims aboutthe depend- 
ency of motion and matter on God are methodologically posterior to the more 
fundamental claim that God is a true One and source of all unity. Indeed, the 
timelessness of creation and the denial of pre-existing matter are nothing more 
than applications of the more general principle that whatever is many depends 
on the One. 

From this itshould be clear that the Harmony not only presents the Theology 
as being consistent with other works of Aristotle, but goes so far as to make it 
the key to his interpretation of those other works. It may seem that Aristotle 
is thus being “Platonized” so as to agree with the Timaeus. But actually, the 
reverse is true. It is rather the Timaeus that is assimilated to the doctrines of 


19 A Again, the idea that time is characteristic of God's multiple creation and not God as the 
True One is already found in al-Kindi. See his On First Philosophy, 81.5 (God is the "cause 
of time"), § v1.9 (time's connection to motion), $ x1x.4 (God is not in motion). 
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the "Aristotle" who emerges from the author's reconciliation of the Theology to 
the Metaphysics and On the Heavens.?? This is particularly clear from the way 
that Plato is said to deny the existence of matter prior to the creation of the uni- 
verse. It's a rather surprising interpretive claim, since in the Islamic world Plato 
was frequently made a leading representative for the idea that the universe 
was fashioned with some first moment and from some pre-existing material. 
The Harmony simply assumes that the Timaeus’ affirmation of a creator God 
rules this out, depending (as T2 shows) on the Theology to establish the correct 
meaning of terms like “creator” and “originator.” 


3 The Use of Proclus in the Harmony: Platonic Forms 


Let us now move on to the issue of Platonic Forms, which provides the context 
for T2 and its allusion to the problem of the authenticity of the Theology. As 
usual in the Harmony, the author begins by setting out prima facie evidence 
of a disagreement between the two great sages. Here the problem is that in 
his Metaphysics, Aristotle makes clear his rejection of Plato's Forms (N/M § 65; 
MB 69). He cites as one problem raised by Aristotle the fact that there will be 
separate mathematical entities like surfaces and solids in addition to those we 
find in the sensible world. For this objection, scholars have cited Metaphysics 
A.9, B.2, Z.14, and M.2, all of which accuse Plato of effectively “duplicating” our 
world by positing another world of separate Forms. A somewhat less familiar 
idea found here in the Harmony is that Plato is committed to additional kinds 
of knowledge or science in the realm of the Forms. For in addition to the geo- 
metrical objects in that realm, 


there will be sciences (‘ulum) there, like the sciences of the stars and the 
sciences of melodies, and of both composed and uncomposed sounds, 
and of medicine, geometry, of both rectilinear and curved magnitudes, 
and of hot and cold things and in general, active and passive qualities, 
and of universals and particulars and matters and forms. 

Harmony N/J $65; MB 69 = T4 


Now, it is true enough that on Aristotle's interpretation the Platonic theory 
makes Forms the objects of knowledge. This emerges not only from various 


20 Here, I agree with Martini Bonadeo, who writes (p. 204-205) that the Theology is a key to 
resolve the apparent tension between On the Heavens and the Timaeus. 
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passages of the Metaphysics but also the little treatise On Ideas (Peri Ideon) pre- 
served in Alexander's commentary on the Metaphysics.?! 

Here though, the Harmony is saying that there will actually be a science or 
knowledge that is itself a Form. This is less prominent in Aristotle's polemics, 
butcan be found for instance at Metaphysics B.2, which tries to force on the Pla- 
tonist a distinction between different kinds of medical sciences, one of which 
will be “medicine in itself" (997b28-30). The Harmony, typically enough, states 
that this consequence is ridiculous without really explaining why. In fact, the 
objection was already mentioned by Plato himself, indeed singled out as the 
greatest difficulty for the theory of Forms in the first part of the Parmenides. 
There, Plato has Parmenides warn that if knowledge is relational, and if Forms 
are related to one another and not to their participants, then Forms will be 
known only by the divine Form of Knowledge. In that case, neither will we mere 
humans be able to know Forms, nor will God have any knowledge of our world 
(Parmenides 133b-134e). 

The reason I dwell on this is that it will, I think, help us to make sense of 
what happens in the Harmony following on the author's allusion to the Theo- 
logy. I've already noted that that allusion seems to cause a problem, rather than 
solve one. Why would Aristotle critique the Forms in the Metaphysics, only to 
accept them in another work? It may seem that the author fails to address this 
question, or is even oblivious to it, given that he never returns to say anything 
about the Metaphysics. Instead, he seems to digress into a consideration of the 
general problem of describing God. In terms remarkably close to those used by 
al-Kindi and the texts produced in his circle, the author writes: 


Because the Creator is by his very being (anniyya) and essence distinct 
from all other things, and this in a more noble, excellent and elevated way, 
nothing relates to Him in His essence or shares anything in common with 
Him, or is like Him either strictly speaking (haqiqatan) or metaphorically 
(mujazan). 

Harmony N|] $67; MB 70 = T5 


He even marks the section from which this quotation is drawn as a kind of 
digression, as is clear from the sequel: 


Now let us return to where we left off and say: given that God, the exal- 
ted, is living, willing, and the originator of this world with all that is in 


21 See Fine 1993, at 79-80 of the Greek text. 
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it, is there any way to deny that the conditions for one who is alive and 
wills include forming a view (tasawwur) on what one wills to do, and the 
presence of forms (swwar) of what one wills to undertake in one’s self 
(dhat), may God be exalted above all comparison! Furthermore, because 
His essence is enduring with no change or alteration possible for Him, 
whatever is in His realm is likewise enduring without disappearance or 
alteration. If there were no forms and models for existing things in the 
essence of Him who is living, willing, and makes them exist, then what 
is it that He makes exist, and towards which pattern would He turn for 
whatever He acts and originates? Surely you know that whoever denies 
this idea in the case of the living, willing agent is forced to say that He 
brings things to be at random and foolishly, with no purpose and without 
turning towards any purpose intended by His choice. But this is most 
appalling. 
Harmony N/J § 68; MB 70 = T6 


The author seems to be ignoring the points he has just made in the appar- 
ent “digression” at T5. Rather than scrupulously avoiding the ascription of any 
attribute to God, he insists that we must speak of the Creator as willing and 
knowing. This is why both Plato and the Aristotle of the Theology accept Forms: 
there must be divine knowledge, given that only a knowing agent could have 
created the universe we see around us, and if God has knowledge then there 
must be divine and paradigmatic Forms to serve as fit objects for that know- 
ledge. How can the author say these things in light of the structures expressed 
in T5? Well, he has also admitted that we cannot avoid using language to 
describe God. When we do so, we apply “synonymous” language “in a more 
noble and elevated way.’2* For example, when we say that God is “alive” we 
mean “that He is alive in a more noble way than the one we know from any 
living thing lower than Him” (§ 67). 

I would like to suggest that the juxtaposition of T5 and T6 is intended to echo 
the tension between Aristotle’s Metaphysics and what our author knows as the 
Theology of Aristotle. On the one hand, Aristotle is well aware that strictly speak- 
ing, there can be no talk of knowledge, ideas, or Forms in God—since there 
can, strictly speaking, be no talk of God at all. But with this caveat in mind, 
we may allow ourselves to say (for instance) that God does have knowledge. It 


22 See also $70: “since necessity stands as an obstacle and intervenes between us and that, 
we limit ourselves to existing utterances, forcing ourselves to bear in mind that the divine 
meanings we express by means of these utterances are of a more venerable species and 
are other than we imagine and conceptualize” (transl. Butterworth). 
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is this less relaxed mode of discourse that Aristotle uses in his Theology. The 
solution works for the objects of knowledge as well as for knowledge itself. We 
cannot really affirm that there are separate mathematical objects like lines and 
surfaces apart from the ones we know—as Aristotle points out in the Metaphys- 
ics. Nonetheless, given that God was able to make things that have lines and 
surfaces, we should be prepared to admit, using language in a more extended 
fashion, that there are ideas of lines and surfaces in God’s mind. As the author 
stresses (§ 69), this is very different from asserting that there are further realms 
akin to our universe, but populated with Forms instead of sensible objects. That 
position, the one critiqued in Aristotles Metaphysics, would compromise the 
transcendence of the divine by making the immaterial realm a mere duplicate 
of our own. 

If this interpretation is correct, then it gives us an example of a pervasive 
feature of the Harmony, and one already noticed in the previous section of this 
paper, namely that tensions between Plato and Aristotle tend to be resolved 
by assimilating Plato to Aristotle rather than vice-versa.?? When late ancient 
Platonists defended the harmony thesis, they usually did so by intimating that 
Plato grasped and presented higher truths than those found in Aristotle. Our 
author does the reverse. It is the Aristotle of the Metaphysics who wisely cau- 
tions us against simply postulating duplicates of sensible things in a divine 
realm. And it is the Aristotle of the Theology who tells us the sense in which 
separate Forms could, with all the caution due when attempting to describe 
God, be postulated nonetheless. Forms are present in the mind of the Creator 
insofar as He has knowledge about what He is to create. 

The passage also bears out the observation I made above, that the author 
tends to stop short of a full accounting of the philosophical issues about which 
Plato and Aristotle disagree. While he sometimes suggests that he could indeed 
give such a full accounting if he were to go on at further length, in the present 
context he adds another reason for his limited ambition: the topic is just too 
difficult. Thus he says (§ 76 N/M; 75 MB) that as regards the question of higher 
principles and forms, establishing the inner harmony of Plato and Aristotle is 
mumtani‘, a word whose semantic range stretches from “very difficult” (Naj- 
jar/Mallet’s translation) to “impenetrable” (Martini Bonadeo’s translation) to 
downright “impossible.” Like most interpreters nowadays, I myself would agree 
with the strongest version of that sentiment. It is impossible to reconcile the 


23 A particularly striking case is Plato's theory of recollection, which is assimilated to Aris- 
totle’s empiricist epistemology at § 51. My thanks to Hanif Amin Beidokhti for his obser- 
vation about the text in general. 
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teachings of Plato and Aristotle on all these issues, and throwing the Arabic 
Plotinus and Proclus into the mix isn’t liable to help matters. Still, one can- 
not blame the author of the Harmony for trying his best to do so. He is simply 
echoing a long-standing presumption among philosophers that these two sages 
must be in agreement. In his own way, he is pursuing the quintessentially 
Proclean project of drawing together what is diverse into a unity. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Les Chapitres sur les themes métaphysiques d' al- 
‘Amiri et l anonyme Kitab al-haraka: deux 
interprétations du Liber de causis en arabe 


Elvira Wakelnig 
Universitat Wien 


Ily a plus de trente ans que la question de la datation du Liber de causis en arabe 
a été tranchée en faveur d’ une période durant le neuvieme siécle. Il était pos- 
sible d’ écarter P hypothèse selon laquelle le Liber de causis datait du douzième 
siècle grâce à un texte d’ Abu l-Hasan Muhammad ibn Yusuf al-‘Amiri. Il s'agit 
d’une ceuvre relativement courte de vingt chapitres intitulée Chapitres sur les 
themes métaphysiques (al-Fusül ft -ma'alim al-ilahtya) qui nous est parvenue 
dans un seul manuscrit tardif (xVII® ou XVIII® siècle) conservé aujourd’hui à 
Istanbul. Dans son article «An Unpublished Work by al-‘Amiri and the Date of 
the Arabic De Causis », Everett K. Rowson a démontré que ces Chapitres sur les 
thémes métaphysiques sont, en effet, une paraphrase trés libre du Liber de cau- 
sis!. Cette découverte a donné un terminus ante quem pour la datation du Liber 
de causis, à savoir avant la composition de l œuvre d’al-Amiri au x° siècle. La 
vie de l'auteur des Chapitres sur les thémes métaphysiques s' est déroulée, sur- 
tout au Khorasan, entre une date de naissance présumée vers 912 et une date 
certaine de mort en 9922. Le fait qu al-Amiri était l'étudiant d'un maître lui- 
méme ancien étudiant du premier philosophe des Arabes, al-Kindi indique, en 
plus, un chemin possible de la transmission du Liber de causis à notre savant du 
Khorasan. Car, comme l'a proposé Cristina d'Ancona?, il semble que ce texte a 
été composé dans le cercle d'al-Kindi, voire par lui-méme. 

Les Chapitres sur les thémes métaphysiques présentent une hiérarchie onto- 
logique qui est clairement néoplatonicienne et, dans sa relative simplicité, plu- 
tót inspirée de Plotin que de Proclus. La caractéristique la plus exceptionnelle, 
qu'al-Amiri ajoute à cette doctrine de!’ Antiquité tardive, est l adéquation avec 
l'islam, c'est-à-dire que pour chaque niveau ontologique néoplatonicien, le 
savant du Khorasan donne un terme coranique. L'Un est, pour lui, le créateur 


1 Rowson 1984. 
2 Pour la biographie d'al-Amiri, voir Al-Amiri, Kitab al-Fusül ft ma‘älim al-ilahiya, p. 8-34. 
3 Pourla composition du Liber de causis dans le cercle d'al-Kindi, voir d'Ancona 1995. 
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(al-bari’); l intellect universel est le calame (al-qalam) et les formes univer- 
selles sont le commandement (al-amr); l'âme universelle est la tablette (al- 
lawh) et la sphère la plus haute le trône (al-'ar$)*. Nous lisons cette hiérarchie 
et sa correspondance coranique dans le deuxiéme chapitre des Chapitres sur 
les thémes métaphysiques comme lecture et interprétation du passage suivant 
du deuxiéme chapitre du Liber de causis: 


Tout étre véritable est: 

soit plus haut que I’ éternité et avant elle, 
soit ensemble avec l'éternité, 

soit après I’ éternité et au-dessus du temps. 


Chez al-Amiri le passage correspondant se lit comme suit: 


Les choses dans la vérité de l' existence se divisent en cinq classes: 

— ce qui existe par l'essence qui est au-dessus de I’ éternité et avant elle; 

— ce qui existe par la creatio ex nihilo (ibda‘) qui est avec l'éternité et 
inséparable d'elle; 

— ce qui existe par la création (halq) qui est aprés I’ éternité et avant le 
temps; 

— cequiexiste par la soumission (tashir) qui est avec le temps et insépa- 
rable de lui; 

— etcequiexiste par l'engendrement (tawlid) qui est aprés le temps et le 
suivant. 

Nous expliquons ‘la soumission (tashir) par l’ expression le fagonnement 

(tab‘)’ et l'engendrement (tawlid) par l'expression ‘la formation (tak- 

win). Ce qui existe par l'essence est le créateur (al-bari’) - Sa mention 

soit exaltée. Ce qui existe par la creatio ex nihilo (ibda‘) est le calame (al- 

qalam) etle commandement (al-amr). Ce qui existe par la création (halg) 

est la tablette (al-lawh) et le trône (al-‘ar$). Ce qui existe parla soumission 

(tashir) sont les sphéres qui tournent et les corps fondamentaux. Ce qui 

existe par l'engendrement (tawlid) est tout ce qui est formé par les quatre 

éléments. Chez les philosophes le calame est expliqué par l'expression 

T intellect universel, le commandement est expliqué par ‘les formes uni- 


4 Les versets du coran sont 30, 55 (al-bari’) ; 68, 1 et 96, 4 (al-qalam); 7, 54; 28, 44; 30, 4; 82, 19 
et passim (al-amr); 85, 22 (al-lawh) ;7, 54; 9,129; 10, 3; 1 7; 13, 2; 17, 42; 20, 5; 21, 22; 23, 86 et 
116; 25, 59; 27, 26; 32, 4; 39, 75; 40, 7 €t 15; 43, 82; 57, 4; 69, 17; 81, 20; et 85, 15 (al-ars). 

5 Pourletexte arabe, voir Badawi 71977, p. 4-5. Les paralléles littéraux entre les deux textes sont 
indiqués en caracteres gras. 
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verselles’, la tablette est expliquée par l'expression Tâme universelle’ et 
le tróne est expliqué quant à lui par l'expression ‘la sphére droite’ et ‘la 
sphère des sphères". 


Pour bien intégrer sa hiérarchie ontologique et ses cinq degrés dans la doc- 
trine du Liber de causis, al-'Amiri traite le temps comme le Liber de causis traite 
l'éternité et distingue des niveaux ontologiques en-dessus, avec et en-dessous 
du temps. De cette façon-là, il arrive aux deux degrés additionnels qui lui ont 
manqué dans le chapitre de sa source, car il identifie le premier niveau lié au 
temps, c'est-à-dire le degré avant le temps avec le dernier niveau lié à l éternité. 

Une autre innovation, qui mérite aussi d’être mentionnée, est le fait que le 
savant du Khorasan applique un terme différent pour le processus de création 
et de formation à chacun de ses degrés ontologiques. Ainsi, tout ce qui existe 
reste directement dépendant de Dieu, qui est le seul créateur. Selon le modele 
néoplatonicien de l'émanation, notre philosophe accepte, quand méme, que 
les degrés supérieurs prennent une certaine part dans la formation des degrés 
inférieurs; c'est-à-dire que I’ intellect soit impliqué dans la formation de l’äme, 
et que ces deux le soient dans la formation des spheres, et ainsi de suite. Al- 
‘Amiri décrit cela comme suit: 


L'essence de quelque chose créée ex nihilo (mubda‘) a sa subsistance par 
l'essence pure du Créateur (al-mubdi‘). L essence de quelque chose créée 
(mahlüq) subsiste — si elle subsiste — par le Créateur et a une part de la 
nature de ce créé que le Créateur a fait exister devant elle. Ce qui existe 
par la soumission (musahhar) subsiste — s'il subsiste — aussi par le Créa- 
teur eta une part des natures de ceux deux existants avant lui, c' est-à-dire 
le créé ex nihilo et le créé. L engendré (muwallad) a une part des natures 
de ces trois existants avant lui, c'est-à-dire le créé ex nihilo, le créé et ce 
qui existe par la soumission". 


En ce qui concerne la structure de notre paraphrase, nous voyons que les huit 
premiers chapitres des Chapitres sur les thémes métaphysiques paraphrasent les 
neuf premiers chapitres du Liber de causis, à l'exclusion du chapitre cinq. Des 
autres chapitres du Liber de causis, nous trouvons encore les chapitres n ( ?), 12, 
16, 18-26, 29-30, 31 (?) dont quelques-uns sont largement paraphrasés, d' autres 
seulement de facon trés limitée — c'est-à-dire que seulement quelques lignes 


6 Pour le texte arabe, voir Al-Amiri, Kitab al-Fusül fil-maälim al-ilahiya, p. 84-86. 
7 Pourle texte arabe, voir Al-Amiri, Kitab al-Fusül ft -ima'àlim al-ilähiya, p. 100-102. 
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d’un chapitre sont paraphrasées. Généralement, nous pouvons constater que 
la majorité du matériel du Liber de causis est présentée dans la paraphrase d'al. 
‘Amiri et soumise à une transformation islamique. Le savant du Khorasan se 
montre, alors, partisan fidéle du programme du maitre de son maitre al-Balhi, 
à savoir le philosophe al-Kindi mentionné ci-dessus, qui a ceuvré pour réconci- 
lier la philosophie grecque avec l'Islam. 

Il reste pourtant deux questions: pourquoi al-‘Amiri m indique-t-il nulle part 
qu'il paraphrase un texte donné? La seconde question est liée à la premiere, 
et peut paraitre surprenante au vu de ce nous avons évoqué précédemment: 
quelle est la source directe de notre philosophe? 

Une réponse à la premiére question pourrait étre donnée par deux posi- 
tions opposées, à savoir en disant que sa source était tellement connue, bien 
diffusée et présente qu’al-‘Amiri a supposé que ses lecteurs reconnaitraient 
cette source; ou, au contraire, que sa source était si difficile d'accés qu'il n'a 
vu ni le sens ni la nécessité de la mentionner. La seconde question se pose, 
parce qu'il a existé, en arabe, plus que la version du Liber de causis qui a été 
traduite en latin. Ce qui est conservé et connu aujourd'hui, à l'exception du 
modele de la traduction latine, est une deuxiéme version du Liber de causis 
découverte par Saleh Oudaimah et publiée dans une traduction francaise par 
ce dernier et Pierre Thillet en 2002 dans un article intitulé « Proclus Arabe. Un 
nouveau Liber de causis? ». Ce texte, nommé Liber de causis II, contient, en 
29 chapitres, 30 propositions des Éléments de théologie de Proclus dont vingt- 
cinq se trouvent aussi dans le Liber de causis, deux dans le Proclus Arabus, une 
dans le Kitab al-Haraka — que nous discuterons plus tard — et deux se trouvent 
uniquement dans le Liber de causis II. Une particularité, qui mérite d' étre men- 
tionnée, réside dans le fait que la proposition 134 des Éléments de théologie est 
reprise deux fois dans le Liber de causis 11, à savoir dans les chapitres 13 et 29. 
Cette proposition proclienne se trouve aussi dans le Liber de causis, dans le cha- 
pitre 22. Le résultat trés surprenant d'une comparaison de ces trois versions 
différentes de la proposition 134 démontre qu'elles sont plus au moins indé- 
pendantes l'une de l’autre avec quelques similarités entre n'importe lesquelles 
des deux versions à l' exclusion de la troisième. 


Un passage de la paraphrase d' al-Amiri, qui ne s'explique pas par le Liber de 
causis dans sa forme actuelle, pourrait trés bien paraphraser le Liber de causis 
I1, plus précisément la deuxiéme moitié du chapitre 16: 


A donc été expliqué et rendu clair ce dont nous avons fait mention que 
tout créé est une substance qui est soumise au temps, ainsi les corps créés, 
simples et composés, et que ces derniers dépendent des corps célestes 
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dont la substance est au-dessus du temps et dont l’acte est soumis au 
temps. Quant aux corps célestes, ils dépendent des substances qui sont 
au-dessus d’eux également au-dessus du temps, et ce sont les formes 
separees. Les formes séparées dependent de la durée, et la durée dépend 
de la cause premiére qui est cause de la durée et des autres choses, et 
toutes les choses, créées, pures et viles dépendent de la cause premiere. 


tr. OUDAIMAH et THILLET 2001-2002, p. 336 


Les aspects particuliers de cette version arabe de la proposition 107 de Proclus, 
qui ne figurent pas dans le chapitre correspondant (31) du Liber de causis, sont 
les corps celestes, les formes séparées et la cause premiere. L occurrence de 
ces aspects, reformulés, chez al-‘Amiri constitue, en ce qui concerne cette pro- 
position proclienne, une proximité avec le Liber de causis 119, à l'exclusion du 
Liber de causis. Voici le passage dans Les Chapitres sur les thèmes métaphysiques, 
ch. 19: 


Donc la période de survie des substances, qui n’ ont pas de permanence 
dans le temps, c’est-à-dire les engendrés comme les existants inférieurs, 
dépend des corps élevés. [...] 

[...] Quant aux substances dont la permanence est temporelle, c'est- 
à-dire les existants qui sont créés pour être soumis (tashirt) comme les 
corps supérieurs, leur perfection sont les formes dont l'essence est dans 
le domaine de l éternité et dont les actes sont dans le domaine du temps. 

[...] Alors la permanence [de l âme] est ainsi dépendante de sa per- 
fection, c'est-à-dire l'intellect, comme la permanence de l'intellect est 
(dépendante) du fait qu'il se consacre au contact avec l'essence de son 
Créateur, le Vrai?. 


Si nous regardons les deux textes et l'interprétation et la lecture que notre 

philosophe donne de son modele, nous remarquons pourtant quelques diffe- 

rences. Il y a cinq niveaux différents distingués dans les deux passages, mais 

dans le Liber de causis IT, ce sont: 

— les existants temporels complètement soumis au temps; 

— les corps célestes soumis au temps en ce qui concerne leurs actes, mais au- 
dessus du temps en ce qui concerne leur substance; 

— les formes séparées complètement au-dessus du temps [âme et intellect]; 


8 Leséléments communs sont indiqués en caractéres gras dans les citations. 
9 Pour le texte arabe, voir Al-Amiri, Kitab al-Fusül ft l-maālim al-ilähiya, p. 16 dans l'ordre 
inverse. 
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— la durée; 

— la cause première. 

Chez le savant du Khorasan nous trouvons: 

— les existants temporels complètement soumis au temps; 

— les corps célestes avec le temps; 

— les formes avec le temps en ce qui concerne leurs actes, mais en-dessus du 
temps en ce qui concerne leur essence [les ämes?]; 

— l'intellect [complètement en-dessus du temps]; 

— le Créateur. 

Alors que le Liber de causis 11 intègre la durée comme entité ontologique, notre 

philosophe ne l’adopte pas, mais divise les formes séparées en deux, à savoir 

âme et intellect. De cette façon, il parvient exactement au schème ontolo- 

gique que nous avons déjà vu plus haut. Ainsi, ce dernier passage des Cha- 

pitres sur les themes métaphysiques ne s' explique que grace à l’ hypothèse selon 

laquelle al-Amiri a eu accès à une version du Liber de causis qui contiendrait 

aussi du matériel qui aurait, aujourd’hui, seulement survécu dans la version du 

Liber de causis 11. Cela signifie que le modéle pour la paraphrase du savant du 

Khorasan serait probablement une version plus vaste que celle qui a été tra- 

duite en latin. Donc, cette version hypothétique aurait été la source du Liber 

de causis, du Liber de causis 11 et d' al-Amiri, et ce serait plutôt à elle qu'au 

Liber de causis que l'attribution au philosophe al-Kindi proposée par Cristina 

d'Ancona s’appliquerait!®. Cette version pourrait être appellée Proto-Liber de 

causis. Pourtant la question de la source des Chapitres sur les themes métaphy- 

siques devient encore plus compliquée quand nous considérons un autre texte 

avec lequel la paraphrase d' al-Amiri possède quelques similarités, à savoir le 

Livre sur le mouvement (Kitab al-haraka). 

Le Livre sur le mouvement est attribué à Aristote et a été conservé dans deux 
manuscrits assez récents de Turquie (Ankara et Istanbul”), dont le second est 
une copie du premier. Il s'agit d'une compilation d'extraits des Éléments de 
théologie et des Éléments de physique de Proclus et de divers matériaux aristo- 
téliciens, provenant probablement des commentateurs. Ce qui nous intéresse 
pour le moment est bien évidemment l'ensemble des passages paraphrasant 
les Éléments de théologie et leur rapport au Liber de causis ou, plus précisé- 
ment, aux Libri de causis. Le probléme qui se pose est que la plupart des 
propositions procliennes du Livre sur le mouvement sont uniquement conser- 


10 Voir plus haut et note 3. 
11 Mon édition diplomatique de ce manuscrit se trouve à http://www.ancientwisdoms.ac.uk/ 
mss/viewer.html?viewColumns=sawsTexts%3A HME5683.KHar.sawso1. 
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vées dans cette ceuvre. Ce manque de propositions communes se retrouve 

dans presque tous les textes de la tradition arabe des Éléments de théologie, à 

savoir: 

- un groupe des textes assez homogene qui contient les deux versions du Liber 
de causis et la paraphrase d'al-Amiri — nous pouvons aussi ajouter le petit 
traité attribué soit à Platon soit à al-Farabi, l'Építre sur la réfutation de celui 
qui soutient que l'homme disparaît après sa mort (Risala fi l-radd ‘ala man 
qàla inna l-insana talasa wa-fana ba'da mawtihi) et l'épitomé du Liber de 
causis de 'Abd al-Latif al-Bagdadi, 

— puis les versions arabes des propositions procliennes dites Proclus Arabus, 
éditées pour la plupart par Gerhard Endress, qui partagent une seule propo- 
sition avec les Liber de causis 1 et I1 (167), et deux autres seulement avec le 
Liber de causis 11 (16, 21), 

— et enfin les passages inspirés des Éléments de théologie de Proclus dans le 
Livre sur le mouvement, qui partagent trois propositions avec celles du Pro- 
clus Arabus (15, 17, 76) et une avec le Liber de causis 11 (59). 

En conséquence, à cause du manque de paralléles entre ces trois groupes de 
textes distincts, il est difficile d'avancer une conclusion quant aux rapports 
entre ces groupes de textes en général; il en va de méme pour ce qui nous 
concerne maintenant plus précisément, à savoir les relations du Livre sur le 
mouvement avec les autres textes de la tradition arabe des Éléments. Ce qui 
ressort, néanmoins, est que notre anonyme, ou plutót notre Pseudo-Aristote, 
retravaille sa ou ses sources procliennes sous l'angle de son théme principal, 
c'est-à-dire sous l'angle du mouvement. Cela se voit en comparant les deux 
versions de la proposition 59 du Proclus, à savoir la version dans le deuxiéme 
chapitre du Liber de causis 11, qui est une reproduction fort interprétative du 
texte grec!?, et la version dans le Livre sur le mouvement}: 


12  Cflaversion des Éléments: «Tout ce qui est substantiellement simple est meilleur ou pire 
que ce qui est complexe. Puisque les extrémités du réel sont produites par des causes 
moins nombreuses et plus simples, alors que les moyens termes le sont par des causes 
plus nombreuses, ceux-ci seront complexes, tandis que, parmi les extrémes, les uns seront 
plus simples par excés, les autres par défaut. Par ailleurs, que les extrémes soient produits 
par des causes moins nombreuses, c'est évident. La raison en est que les principes plus 
élevés à la fois commencent à agir avant les moins élevés et étendent leur action plus loin 
qu’ eux, jusqu'à des termes que l’ infériorité dynamique de ces dérivés soustrait à leur pro- 
gression. C'est bien pourquoi le dernier des étres, comme le premier, est extrémement 
simple: il procède du premier tout seul (&ró uövou mpéetot Tob npwrou). Mais cette simpli- 
cité est d'un cóté supérieure à toute synthése, et de l'autre inférieure. La loi est la méme 
pour tous les cas». (trad. Trouillard 1965, p. 98). 

13 Les éléments communs à la lettre sont indiqués en caractères gras. 
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Liber de causis II, ch. 2: 


[Il dit] Toute chose simple est meilleure que la chose composée ou bien 
inférieure à elle, car les extrémités des choses sont plus simples que les 
choses simples", et je dis que les choses simples!? sont plus composées 
que les extrémités, mais entre les extrémités, l'une est meilleure et l’autre 
est plus vile. Quant à l'extrémité qui est la meilleure, elle est semblable à 
l'intelligence. Quant à l'extrémité qui est la plus vile, elle est semblable 
à la matière. Certes l'intelligence est meilleure que les choses parce que 
sa puissance qui coule sur ce qui est au-dessous d'elle coule davantage 
que celle qui coule de l'áme. Et s'il en est ainsi, nous revenons (à notre 
propos) et nous disons que le Bien pur, je veux dire la cause premiere, fait 
couler sa puissance sur les choses bien davantage que ce qui coule de la 
puissance de l'áme, et il n'en est ainsi que parce que tout ce qui avoisine 
la cause premiere est une puissance qui fait étre davantage les choses. Or, 
l'intelligence est plus prés de la cause première que |’ Ame, puis la matière 
qui ne fait que recevoir de l'intelligence et del'áme, sans que sa puissance 
coule sur autre chose, en raison de l'éloignement de la cause premiere. Et 
la matiére n'est que simple parce qu'elle est une trace d'entre les traces 
d'une chose simple, je veux dire l’ âme. Toutefois méme si elle est simple, 
elle est plus vile, plus basse que la nature et que les choses composées, 
parce qu'elle n'a aucune puissance active qui coule sur autre chose. Mais 
elle n'est qu'une puissance réceptive sur laquelle coulent les formes. La 
matière est inférieure à la nature età toutes choses créées, car (la nature) 
fait couler sur elle sa puissance et accomplit sur elle des actes merveilleux. 
Ainsi a été rendu clair et expliqué: la chose simple est ce qui est meilleur 
que les choses composées et c’est |’ intelligence, et d'elle vient ce qui est 
inférieur à l'intelligence, c'est-à-dire la matière, comme nous l'avons dit 
et montré. 


tr. THILLET, OUDAIMAH 2001-2002, p. 318-320 


Le Livre sur le mouvement: 


14 


15 


La preuve du fait que la chose simple est soit meilleure que les choses 
composées soit inférieure à elles, vient du fait que les choses compo- 


Une émendation à laquelle on pourrait penser pour le terme «simples » (Lb il) serait 
«intermédiaires » (las gll). 
Cf. n. 14. 
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sées sont, certes, composées de l'agent et de l'agi, mais que |’ agent est 
simple et? agi est aussi simple. Quant à l'agent, il est le premier moteur, et 
quant à l' agi, il est le premier recevant, c’est-à-dire le premier agi et ma. 
Donc le simple est meilleur que tout le composé et quant à la matiére, 
elle est ainsi inférieure à tout le composé, parce qu'elle n'a ni hilya ni 
forme (sura). Ainsi tout ce qui avoisine le premier moteur est meilleur 
et plus noble que la chose qui est éloignée de lui, et est semblable à 
l'intelligence. Car l'intelligence est du bien pour toutes les choses. Ainsi 
tout ce qui avoisine la matiére est inférieur et plus vil que la chose qui 
est éloignée d'elle, et est semblable au corps. Car il est inférieur et plus 
vil que le vivant. Ainsi a été rendu clair: le simple est plus digne que le 
composé!6, 


Le deuxiéme chapitre du Liber de causis I1 constitue une version du texte grec 
de Proclus qui s'inscrit bien au cadre interprétatif du Proto-Liber de causis, qui 
est attesté parles Libri de causis et la paraphrase d' al-‘Amiri. Les classes des exis- 
tants mentionnés par Proclus sont identifiées avec celles d' une hiérarchie onto- 
logique plutôt inspirée de Plotin. Donc l’ hypothèse se confirme que le Liber de 
causis 11 refléterait bien la version de la proposition 59 des Éléments du Proto- 
Liber de causis et, en conséquence, le modèle de notre Pseudo-Aristote. Car, 
basé sur le contenu et le style du Livre sur le mouvement, il paraît évident que ce 
traité a été composé probablement durant le neuviéme ou le début du dixiéme 
siécle. A ce moment-la, le compilateur pseudo-aristotélicien aurait encore dà 
avoir accès à la version du Proto-Liber de causis initiale ou, pour le moins, à une 
révision qui n'aurait pas déjà passé par plusieurs étapes. Son modele est encore 
bien visible dans le passage du Livre sur le mouvement, mais la mention des 
extrémités, qui est, certes, difficile à comprendre dans la présentation du Liber 
de causis II, est supprimée. Le compilateur pseudo-aristotélicien a aussi omis la 
conception néoplatonicienne de l émanation du Bien, qui n'avait, visiblement, 
pas d'intérét pour sa théorie. Par contre, il a ajouté deux concepts fortement 
aristotéliciens, ce qui donne beaucoup de sens si nous nous souvenons que 
notre auteur prétend être Aristote; ces éléments sont l'agent et l agi, et le pre- 
mier moteur. Un indice important que la source de ce dernier passage ne peut 
pas étre le chapitre du Liber de causis 11 cité précédemment est la présence du 
terme hilya dans le sens de « forme » seulement dans le Livre sur le mouvement. 
Nous disons «indice», parce qu'il est, bien sür, possible que, d'une part, notre 


16 ` Pour le texte arabe, voir le manuscrit Hacı Mahmud 5683, 126b17-127a11 dans ma transcrip- 
tion indiquée en note n. 
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anonyme a décidé d'ajouter ici ce terme trouvé ailleurs dans le Liber de causis 
II, à savoir au chapitre 22/7. D'autre part, le hendiadys hilya et sura, que le com- 
pilateur a utilisé, se trouve seulement dans le Sage Grec (al-Sayh al-yunant), une 
reproduction partielle des Ennéades de Plotin aussi attribuée au cercle du phi- 
losophe al-Kindil8. Ce fait porte à croire que le Proto-Liber de causis, qui aurait 
trés bien pu employer ce hendiadys, pourrait bien étre la source de Pseudo- 
Aristote. En tout cas, il mérite d'étre noté que le mot hilya est l'origine du mot 
helyatin dans la version latine du Liber de causis. 

La question de savoir si c' était vraiment notre Pseudo-Aristote du Livre sur le 
mouvement qui a introduit la notion de mouvement dans les propositions pro- 
cliennes en arabe se pose lorsque nous comparons son texte avec la paraphrase 
d’al-‘Amiri. Chez le philosophe du Khorasan, nous trouvons un passage qui est 
inspiré par la proposition 45 de Proclus et qui fait allusion au mouvement — 
là, oà ni Proclus ni les Libri de causis le font, mais oü, au contraire, le Livre sur 
le mouvement le fait. Est-il alors envisageable que le concept du mouvement 
ait été introduit dans quelques propositions des Éléments de la tradition pro- 
clienne arabe avant méme la composition du Livre sur le mouvement et que le 
compilateur ait seulement collectionné des passages parlant déjà du mouve- 
ment? Examinons donc les versions de la proposition 45. La version originelle 
de Proclus dit: 


Aucun auto-constituant n'est soumis à la génération (&yévntov). S'il est 
soumis à la génération, il sera pour cette raison méme essentiellement 
imparfait et il aura besoin de recevoir sa perfection d'un autre. Mais du 
moment qu'il se produit lui-méme, il est parfait et autonome. Car toute 
étre engendré recoit sa perfection d'un autre qui donne la génération à 
ce qui n’est pas. La génération, en effet, est un passage (óðóç) de l'absence 
de perfection à la perfection opposée. 


tr. TROUILLARD 1965, p. 90 


Les versions des Libri de causis, qui reprennent ce passage de Proclus, sont trés 
proches, bien que celle du Liber de causis 11 soit légérement plus longue, et que 
l'on peut la considérer comme complète?’ : 


17 Leterme se trouve aussi dans le Liber de causis, ch. 8, et chez al-‘Amiri, ch. 16. 

18 Voir [Anonymous], [Philosophy Reader], p. 94, passage (33) ; p. 100, passage (39); et p. 106, 
passage (41). Pour les traditions arabes de Plotin et de Proclus et leur origine du cercle 
d'al-Kindi, voir Endress 1973, p. 186-188. 

19 Voir Liber de causis, ch. 24, et Liber de causis 11, ch. 9. 
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Toute substance subsistant par elle-méme n'est pas créée d'une autre 
chose. Et si l'on dit: «il se peut que la chose subsistant par elle-même ait 
été créée, et qu'elle soit créée». Nous disons s'il se peut que la substance 
subsistant par elle-méme ait été créée il n’ est pas douteux que cette sub- 
stance est déficiente ayant besoin d'étre complétée par quelque choses 
d'autre; car tout créé n'est achevé que du fait de sa création. La preuve 
en est la génération elle-même. En effet la génération n’est que le chemin 
de la déficience à la perfection. 


tr. THILLET, OUDAIMAH 2001-2002, p. 328 


Le début du passage suivant d’al-‘Amiri est clairement une paraphrase d'un 


texte arabe trés similaire au texte du Liber de causis 11??, pourtant la seconde 


moitié semble étre inspirée plutót de la proposition 41 des Éléments?!, qui n' est 


pas intégrée dans les Libri de causis. Voici le passage en question des Chapitres 
sur les themes métaphysiques, ch. 17: 


La réalisation de toute substance subsistant par l'essence de son créa- 
teur n'a pas besoin de devenir progressivement cette chose, [c'est-à- 
dire de passer] lentement de la déficience à la perfection qui lui est 
propre. 

En revanche, ce dont la réalisation dépend de cette sorte de progres- 
sion, posséde une matiére mue et une disposition de recevoir le contraire. 


Le lien avec la proposition 41 des Éléments est encore plus visible dans le pas- 


sage du Livre sur le mouvement, quis’ inspire, comme al-Amin, des propositions 
45 et 41: 


20 


21 


La chose fermement établie dans son essence n'est pas soumise à la géné- 
ration; car si elle n'a besoin nid’ une matière qui la porte pour qu'elle soit 
établie et persévére, ni d'un moteur, qui la meut de la puissance à l'acte, 
ellese contente de son essence pour son maintien et pour étre établie. Au 


Voir les éléments communs à la lettre indiqués en caractéres gras dans les textes de Liber 
de causis 11 et d' al-Amin. 

Elle dit: «Tout étre qui existe dans un autre est produit uniquement par un autre. Au 
contraire, tout étre qui existe en soi-méme est autoconstituant. Ce qui existe dans un autre 
et a besoin d'un sujet ne saurait en aucun cas étre générateur de soi-méme. Car ce qui 
est capable de s’engendrer soi-méme n'a pas besoin d'un appui extrinséque, puisqu'il se 
donne sa propre cohésion et trouve en lui-méme sa sauvegarde sans recourir à un sujet. 
...» (tr. Trouillard 1965, p. 88). 
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contraire, la chose qui n’ existe que par une matiére et un moteur, qui la 
meut de la puissance à l'acte, a besoin d'une chose qui la porte??. 


Tandis que la derniére phrase «la chose qui la porte» est trés probablement 
la traduction de zé óroxsiuevov, qui se trouve aussi dans les Libri de causis??, 
les éléments «matière » et «moteur» sont propres au Livre sur le mouvement et 
aux Chapitres sur les thémes métaphysiques. Dans ces derniers, ils apparaissent 
condensés dans l' expression de « matiére mue». Ces deux concepts rappellent 
quand méme fortement la terminologie et philosophie d' Aristote, surtout si 
nous considérons les deux spécifications que fournissent al-‘Amiri et le Pseudo- 
Aristote. Le premier parle aussi d' «une disposition de recevoir le contraire », 
c'est-à-dire qu'il adjoint une partie de la définition aristotélicienne de la sub- 
stance; le second ajoute à propos du moteur «qui la meut de la puissance à 
l'acte» et se met donc aussi fermement dans le cadre de la philosophie du 
Stagirite. La présence de ces éléments aristotéliciens dans deux textes de la 
tradition proclienne arabe pose de nouvelles questions, surtout la question 
d'une interprétation aristotélicienne qui aurait, soit peut-étre déjà concerné 
quelques propositions intégrées dans le Proto-Liber de causis, soit été faite dans 
une version révisée du Proto-Liber de causis que l' on devrait ensuite supposer 
étre la source d’al-‘Amiri et du Pseudo-Aristote. Pour le moment, les indices 
pour trancher cette question ne suffisent pas et nous pouvons seulement espé- 
rer que des nouveaux textes de la tradition proclienne arabe soient découverts 
dans le futur. 

La conclusion momentanément possible est le constat des deux lectures dif- 
férentes du matériel venant trés probablement du Proto-Liber de causis que 
nous trouvons dans Les Chapitres sur les thémes métaphysiques, et l'autre dans 
le Livre sur le mouvement; d'un côté, une interprétation religieuse qui maintient 
le pouvoir absolu de Dieu, et de l' autre, une lecture aristotélisante, qui souligne 
l'importance du mouvement. Cette dernière lecture pourrait bien être inspirée 
de Proclus lui-méme et ses Éléments de physique dont se trouvent quelques pro- 
positions paraphrasées aussi dans le Livre sur le mouvement?^. 


22 Pour le texte arabe, voir le manuscrit Hacı Mahmud 5683, 125a2-6 dans ma transcription 
indiquée en note u. 

23 Voir, par exemple, Liber de causis, ch. 28 et Liber de causis 11, ch. 11. 

24 Nous remercions les évaluateurs anonymes pour leurs remarques trés aidantes et notre 
chère collègue Marthe Raymond pour sa relecture du français. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Contextualizing the Kalam ft mahd al-khair | Liber 
de causis 


Richard C. Taylor 
Marquette University / De Wulf—Mansion Centre, Leuven 


While the Liber de causis, Gerard of Cremona’s twelfth century Latin transla- 
tion of the Kalam ft mahd al-khair (hereafter, the Arabic De causis!) was com- 
monly albeit incorrectly ascribed to Aristotle? and in some sense accepted as 
authored by Aristotle by many medieval thinkers, modern accounts have some- 
times focused on its Greek source in the Elements of Theology of Proclus as if it 
is little more than Proclus in Arabic.? No doubt some have been influenced by 
the remarks of Thomas Aquinas who first wrote that the source was not Aris- 
totle but Proclus in his 1272 Commentary on the Liber de causis. While Aquinas 


1 With this name I refer to the Arabic work which was translated into Latin by Gerard of 
Cremona. Presently there are two extant complete Arabic manuscripts and various other 
Arabic works which are witnesses to portions of the Arabic De causis. Whether an extant 
Hebrew translation may be from another Arabic manuscript is yet to be fully determined. 
The Latin translation itself is a witness to another Arabic manuscript. The Arabic text was 
critically edited in my 1981 doctoral dissertation at the University of Toronto. See Taylor 1981. 
Earlier printed editions were published in Die pseudo-aristotelische Schrift and Al-Aflatuniya. 
Another work that in some ways intersects with the Arabic De causis was discovered by 
S. Oudaimah and edited, translated and published by P. Thillet and S. Oudaimah. See Thillet, 
Oudaimah 2001-2002. Other Arabic texts from the Elements of Theology are edited by Ger- 
hard Endress in Endress 1973. For an overview the De causis generally, see the collected essays 
in D’Ancona 1995 and D’Ancona and Taylor 2003. For more recent work, see D’Ancona 2010 
and 2014. See Wakelnig 2006 and 2011. Wakelnig’s developing research on the Arabic Elements 
of Theology seems to support the notion that all or very much of the Greek was translated into 
Arabic. See Wakelnig 2012. C. D'Ancona and I are now preparing a new edition of the Arabic 
De causis. 

2 The work is “Aristotelian” insofar as it is a product of the Circle of al-Kindi, as is the famous 
Theology of Aristotle (see Al-Aflatüniya) of the Plotiniana Arabica which was prepared by al- 
Kindi from the Plotiniana Arabica texts available to him. On the meaning of “Aristotelian” 
here, see Endress 1997 and also D'Ancona 2017. Regarding D'Ancona's project to edit the Theo- 
logy of Aristotle, see http://www.greekintoarabic.eu. 

3 Evennow Oxfordreference.com simply describes it as “A treatise, consisting largely of extracts 
from Proclus’ ‘Elements of Theology’, put together in Arabic by an unknown Muslim philo- 
sopher c. 850.” See http://www.oxfordreference.com/view/10.1093/oi/authority.201108031001 
03903. 
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may have accepted early in his career that this work had some connection with 
the teachings of Aristotle or was even composed in some sense by Aristotle 
as did many predecessors and contemporaries, he declared in his Commentary 
that the De causis seemed to be a work which “one of the Arab philosophers 
excerpted ... from this book by Proclus, especially since everything in it is con- 
tained much more fully and more diffusely in that of Proclus”.* Yet, as will be 
made clear in what follows, that generalization is not correct. Still, whether 
accepting it as Aristotelian— as was commonly done—or later less commonly 
as Proclean, theologians and philosophers in the context of Medieval Europe 
found the Liber de causis to be a rich and inspiring source of metaphysical and 
cosmological principles and reasoning on God and creatures as witnessed by 
well over 250 extant manuscripts and the extensive number of commentaries 
of various forms that have survived to today.? 

In its own context, however, the Arabic De causis is by no means merely 
a collection of excerpts from Proclus out of what was available of the Ele- 
ments of Theology among the Procleana Arabica. Rather, although one of the 
Arabic manuscripts prefaces the work with the explanation that it is a sum- 
mary of the account of Plato excerpted by Proclus and is said to be by Plato,® 
it is nevertheless unquestionably a work of the “Aristotelian” Circle of al-Kindi? 
in which appeared the famous Theology of Aristotle edited by al-Kindi himself 


4 Thomas Aquinas, Super Librum de causis, p. 3; transl. Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on the 
Book of Causes, p. 4. L. Minio Paluello 1972, p. 530-531, remarks that it is likely William of 
Moerbeke who first discovered that this work draws on the Elements of Theology by Proclus. 
Aquinas is the first to note that in writing in his 1272 Commentary. Aquinas early in his career 
seems to have followed the custom of many to attribute this work to “the philosopher,’ scil. 
Aristotle. This is the case for his citations of the work in his Commentary on the Sentences. For 
example, see Super Sent. 1, d.8, q.1, a.2 sed contra. 

5 Taylor 1983; and Calma 2016, p. 20f. 

6 See The Liber de causis (Kalam fimahd al-khair), p.136 and 282. The Leiden manuscript Biblio- 
theek der Rijksuniversiteit, Oriental 209 (formerly Golius 209) ascribes the work to Aristotle: 
Kitab al-idah li-Aristütalis fi al-khair al-mahd: “The book of Aristotle’s Exposition on the Pure 
Good.” The Latin tradition generally ascribes it to Aristotle, as does one of the earliest and 
most important Latin manuscripts, Aosta, Seminario maggiore 71 (olim Ai° D 20) which has 
Liber Aristotelis de expositione bonitatis purae: “The Book of Aristotle on the Exposition of the 
Pure Good.” Ankara, Ankara Universitesi, Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi Kütüphanesi, ms 
Ismail Saib 11696, has “Discourse on the Pure Good. It is said that Proclus excerpted it from 
the Discourse of Plato and it is also said that it is by Plato.” The issue of the differing ascrip- 
tions found in the Arabic manuscripts will be addressed in the new edition of the Arabic De 
causis now in preparation. 

7 This valuable term is first set out in Endress 1997. On the meaning of “Aristotelian” here, see 
Endress 1997 and also D’Ancona 2017. 
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and other texts from the available Plotiniana Arabica.8 This may be why two 
manuscripts attribute the Arabic De causis to Aristotle. In the preface to the 
Theology of Aristotle the author—presumably al-Kindī himself—indicates the 
Theology of Aristotle is based on a translation by the Christian Ibn Na‘ima al- 
Himsi, something that likely applies to all the texts of the Plotiniana Arabica 
because of the similarity of vocabulary and doctrine.? The Plotiniana Arabica 
itself in its three collections, the Theology of Aristotle, the ps.-Farabian Letter on 
Divine Science, and the Sayings of the Greek Wiseman, considered as a whole is 
a work of translations, paraphrases and distinctively innovative doctrines reg- 
ularly transforming Plotinian teachings to its own ends.!? The novel teachings 
of the Plotiniana Arabica also are foundational for the unknown author of the 
Arabic De causis. This is simply because, though the Arabic De causis employs 
translations of texts of the Elements of Theology by Proclus, those are often 
sculpted to fit the vocabulary and doctrine found in the Plotiniana Arabica as 
well as to fit the reasoning the author of the Arabic De causis is constructing in 
his particular argumentative contexts." Further, in the case of one of the most 
important metaphysical chapters of the Arabic De causis, there is no direct use 
of any text of the Elements of Theology at all; rather, nearly the entire chapter is 
formed by teachings found in the three works making up the Plotiniana Arab- 
ica! 

In this short contribution I contextualize the Arabic De causis as a work con- 
ceived and written in the doctrinal framework of the teachings found in the 
Plotiniana Arabica, texts and teachings which set out a version of the thought 
of Plotinus much revised in ways to fit the religious and philosophical contexts 
of its time. I do so by examining the single chapter of the Arabic De causis 
which does not draw explicitly on a text from the Elements of Theology but 


8 Adamson 2017; Adamson 2002; D’Ancona 1991; 2004; 2012; 2017. 

9 D’Ancona 2017, p. 10; Adamson 2002, Pp. 7-93 Adamson 2017, section 2, Historical questions. 
Some fascinating conjectures about Ibn Na'ima and the Christian contexts of his time are 
discussed in Treiger 2015. My thanks to M. Chase for calling my attention to this and for 
other valuable corrections and suggestions. 

10 Lewis 1959 contains translations of nearly all the Plotiniana Arabica available at that 
time. Though D'Anconas ERC Project is focused on the Theology of Aristotle, her research 
includes all of the Plotiniana Arabica. See http://www.greekintoarabic.eu/index.php?id=2 
and http://www.greekintoarabic.eu/index.php?id=26&reset=1. 

11 This has been well established by C. D'Ancona in a long series of articles on the Arabic 
De causis. See her collection in D'Ancona 19958, particularly D'Ancona 1995b. Also see 
D'Ancona 1993. 

12 See D'Ancona 19958, p. 191 and more generally D'Ancona 201. 

13 D'Ancona argues for an influence of the Procleana Arabica on teachings found in the 
Plotiniana Arabica in D'Ancona 1999, 63 f. 
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rather derives from the Plotiniana Arabica!* and just two additional sample 
passages of the Arabic De causis which evidence clearly the author’s adherence 
to the teachings of the Plotiniana Arabica. The latter two selections display the 
author’s efforts to modify the texts and ideas of the Elements of Theology of 
Proclus to form his work into the distinctive treatise that we have today. I then 
consider the Arabic De causis both as a Neoplatonic contribution to the devel- 
opment of metaphysical thought in the early period of philosophy in the lands 
of Islam and also as a work furthering the agenda of al-Kindi to show the com- 
patibility and complementarity of philosophy to the ends of Islamic—if not 
more broadly Abrahamic—religion in the context of ninth century Baghdad. 
I conclude with a brief summary of what has been reasoned in the two major 
parts of this article. 


1 The Arabic De causis and the Plotiniana Arabica 


While the author of the Arabic De causis accesses texts from an Arabic version 
of the Elements of Theology by Proclus, he pulls those texts into his own philo- 
sophical context already dominated by a metaphysics based on the Plotiniana 
Arabica and the Circle of al-Kindi. Regarding the First Cause, the Sayings of the 
Greek Wiseman sets forth a conception of It as the True One (al-wahid al-hagg) 
and as the Pure True Being (al-huwiyya al-haqqa al-mahda) which is without 
adornment!’ or form. As such It is only being (la hilya la-ha wa-la sura la-ha ... 
anniyya faqat)./ As Creator It is unlike any of the created things and unique 
(al-mubdi‘ al-'awwal là yushbih sha? min al-‘ashy@ ... al-mubdi‘ al-awwal wahid 
wahda-hu). As First Agent It is the unmoving emanative cause of the first effect, 
intellect, through which things intelligible and sensible emanate from It (al-fail 
al-awwal ... sakin ghaira mutaharrik ... al-ma'lül al-awwal ... inbajasat min-hu 


14  Seethelistofsource propositions of Proclus's Elements of Theology for the Arabic De causis 
in D'Ancona 1995b, p. 191. 

15  Hilya can mean jewelry or something adorning a person. D'Ancona translates it as 
"détermination formelle" and indicates the sense of predicate. Hence, the First Cause tran- 
scends predication and names except in the limited sense that It may be denominated 
through Its effects, a sense that does not capture the very nature of the First Cause in 
Itself. See D'Ancona 19954, p. 18, 20, 106, 108, 110, 171, 182. 

16  Wakelnig 2014, p. 93; 88; 94-96 respectively. For this article I draw key Arabic texts largely 
although not solely from Wakelnig's edition with translation of Oxford, Bold. Or. Marsh 
539 which contains many of the extant Sayings of the Greek Wiseman, though I freely 
modify the translation at times to show the similarity of the Arabic in that work and the 
Arabic De causis. 
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sir al-‘ashy@ al-‘aqliyya wa-al-hissiya bi-tawassut al-‘aql).” And the Theology 
of Aristotle has a consideration of Enneads 1v 7.8.3 with a summarizing account 
as follows: 


We say that God ... is cause of intellect, and intellect is cause of soul, and 
soul is cause of nature, and nature is cause of all generated individual 
beings. However, while some things are cause of others, God ... is cause of 
all of them altogether, though He is cause of some of them mediately and 
cause of some of them without mediation.!? 


Further, the True One, while It remains beyond the reach of created know- 
ledge, is Itself the pure transcendent knowledge which encompasses every sort 
of knowledge and is the cause of all the kinds of knowledge (huwa al-‘ilm al- 
mahd al-‘aqsa al-muhit bi-kull 'ilm wa ‘lla al-ulüm). Since It is without form, 
the First Creator is unlimited or infinite in every way ( fa-huwa min kull al-jihat 
ghaira mutanah) and not in any way a plurality (kathiran min jiha)! It is what 
conserves (hafizu-hà) all created things, for Its essence is the Pure True Good 
(dhata-hu hiya al-khair al-mahd al-haqq).?° 

The Plotiniana Arabica’s characterizations of the True One and Creator in 
Itself and in Its causation of creatures set out in the previous paragraph are 
also found in the sole chapter of the Arabic De causis which does not draw dir- 
ectly on any proposition of the Elements of Theology by Proclus. In chapter 8 
the author writes: 


The stability and the subsistence of every intellect are only through the 
Pure Good which is the First Cause. The power of intellect is more strongly 
unitary than [that of] second things which are after it because they do not 
attain to its knowledge. This came to be so only because it is a cause for 
what is below it. 

The proof of that is what we state: intellect governs (mudabbirun) all 
the things which are below it through the divine power in it, and by that 
[divine power] it sustains things because by [divine power] it is the cause 


17 ` Wakelnig 2014, p. 94-96; and 94. 

18 X Aflütin, p. 50. My translation. I follow Lewis 1959, p. 205, in retaining the reading of 
manuscript Istanbul, Ayasofya 2457. Though I use the text of Badawi, I generally follow 
the readings of Lewis. Note that the author follows the Plotinian scheme of the One, fol- 
lowed by intellect, soul and nature. This is also found in the Arabic De causis, chapter 8. 

19  Wakelnig 2014, p. 98 and 100 respectively. 

20 ` Wakelnig 2014, p. 102 and 98 respectively. 
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of things. It sustains and encompasses all the things below it. For what is 
primary for things and a cause of them sustains those things and governs 
(mudabbirun) them, and none of them eludes it due to its exalted power. 
Intellect, then, is ruler (ra'is) of all the things below it, sustaining and gov- 
erning them. Just as nature governs over the things below it through the 
power of soul, likewise soul governs the things below it by the power of 
intellect as intellect similarly governs nature through divine power. Intel- 
lect came to sustain things which are after it, to govern them and to exalt 
its power over them only because it is an intellectual power which is a 
power neither characteristic of soul nor characteristic of nature because 
they are not a substantial power belonging to it. Rather, it is the power of 
substantial powers because it is the cause of them. 

Intellect encompasses generation, nature and what is at the horizon of 
nature, namely soul, for it is above nature. For nature encompasses gen- 
eration, and soul encompasses nature, and intellect encompasses soul. 
Intellect, then, encompasses all things. Intellect has come to be so only 
due to the First Cause which is exalted over all things because it is the 
cause of intellect, soul, nature and all other things. 

The First Cause is neither intellect nor soul nor nature, but rather 
It is above intellect, soul and nature because It is creator of all things. 
However, It is creator of intellect without mediation and creator of soul, 
nature and all other things through the mediation of intellect. And divine 
knowledge is not like the knowledge of intellect nor like the knowledge 
of soul, but rather [divine knowledge] is above the knowledge of the 
intellect and the knowledge of soul because [divine knowledge] is cre- 
ative of [the kinds of] knowledge. Divine power is above every power of 
intellect, soul and nature because it is cause of every power. Intellect pos- 
sesses formal adornment (hilyah) because it is being (anniyya) and form 
(surah), and likewise soul possesses formal adornment and nature pos- 
sesses formal adornment, but the First Cause has no formal adornment 
because It is only being (anniyya fagat). So if someone says: It must have 
formal adornment, we say: Its formal adornment is infinite and Its [dis- 
tinctive] individual nature (shakhs) is the Pure Good pouring forth on 
intellect all goodnesses and on all other things through the mediation of 
intellect.?! 


Square brackets indicate my addition, mostly of the referents of pronouns. This transla- 
tion is based on a draft of a newly revised edition of the Arabic De causis in preparation 
by Cristina D'Ancona and myself. The text and translation in my unpublished disserta- 
tion are close to this. See The Liber de causis (Kalam fi mahd al-khair), p. 298—300. Cf. Die 
pseudo-aristotelische Schrift, p. 76-79; AL-Aflatuntya, p. 3-4. 
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For the metaphysical teachings in chapter 8 of the Arabic de causis the 
author clearly draws on the Plotiniana Arabica from all three of the collections 
extant today: the Sayings of the Greek Wiseman, the Theology of Aristotle and 
the pseudo-Farabian Epistle on the Divine Science. The doctrines of the One (i) 
as pure being and only being without adornment (Ahilya) or form (sura), (ii) as 
the Creator and cause of intellect and through the mediation of intellect cause 
of soul and of nature, (iii) as the Pure Good, (iv) as Itself infinite, and more are 
the same in both the Plotiniana Arabica and the Arabic de causis with the same 
vocabulary used in both works.?? 

We can note in addition that (v) the doctrine of the Creator and Pure Good 
as Itself transcendent knowledge creative of the kinds of knowledge found in 
intellect and soul introduces in chapter 8 of the Arabic De Causis a distinct- 
ive conception commonly disavowed of the One by Plotinus when it employs 
the notion of Divine Knowledge. For Plotinus the notion that the First Prin- 
ciple has or is knowledge is clearly rejected for the sake of Its simplicity. A 
teaching such as that of Aristotle wherein the highest principles and separate 
movers are considered as self-thinking thought is explicitly rejected by Plotinus 
who relegates that to the second principle, Nous or Intellect.?* Yet this notion 
can be found in the Plotiniana Arabica in its third extant portion, the pseudo- 
Farabian Epistle on the Divine Science, Risala fil-'ilm al-ilahi. This has recently 
been analyzed and expounded in detail by Cristina D'Ancona who shows that 
the description of the Creator or First Cause as having knowledge may well be 
grounded in a misreading (unintentional or otherwise) of the text of Plotinus 
on the part of the translator of the Greek into Arabic 25 In brief, for Plotinus, 
while the One is Itself unknowable and not Itself characterized as knowing, 
from the viewpoint of Nous or Intellect which proceeds from the One, the One 
is what Nous is in some sense able to know with the result that Nous is filled 
with unlimited forms in its attempt to apprehend the One. To this extent from 
the perspective of Nous, the One is a noeton, a thing known. What we find in the 
Epistle on the Divine Science of the Plotiniana Arabica is that the translator and 


22 For a much more detailed account of the doctrines and sources of this Chapter, see 
D'Ancona 1995b. 

23 Of this D'Ancona writes, "the Arabic sentence gives a distinct non-Plotinian ring.” D'An- 
cona 2018, p. 148. Also see p. 149. Still, for a discussion of passages in which Plotinus 
attributes to the One knowledge or intellection of some sort, see Bussanich 1987. 

24 See, e.g., Plotinus, Enneads v 1, 9. For more references and discussion, see Rist 1973. 

25 For the translator, however, this may not have been a mistake but rather a confirmation of 
the truth of Godas all knowing, a teaching common to the Abrahamic religious traditions. 
This issue will have to be taken up elsewhere. Note, however, that M. Chase argues in his 
article in the present volume that this notion may come from Porphyry. 
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adaptor has taken that description of the One as noeton from the perspective 
of Nous and applied it as a predicate characterizing the One or Creator Itself. 
Hence, in the Epistle on the Divine Science it can be said that the Creator and 
First Cause is in Its own right noeton, knows Itself, and, thus, has Divine Know- 
ledge. This is the doctrine we find set out in chapter 8 of the Arabic De causis, a 
doctrine that can be seen in context to draw upon Aristotle as well as Plotinus.?® 
Still, to say that the First Cause has knowledge or is not without knowledge does 
not imply that Its knowledge is derived from the world, that is, from anything 
outside Itself. 

It is in accord with these teachings of the Plotiniana Arabica that the author 
transforms texts of Proclus considered in the two samples to follow. 

The first sample is a partial extract from the beginning of Chapter 5 of the 
Arabic De causis?" where we find the following: 


The First Cause transcends attribute (al-sifa). Languages are incapable 
of [expressing] Its attribute by describing (wasf) Its being (anniyati-ha) 
because It is above every cause. It is described only through the second 
causes which are illuminated by the light of the First Cause. For the First 
Cause illuminates first Its effect and is not illuminated by another light 
because It is the Pure Light above which there is no (other) light. For 
this reason, therefore, the First alone came to surpass (any) attribute 


(...).28 


The Procleana Arabica sources for this chapter are Propositions n and 123 of 
the Elements of Theology, yet neither makes mention of light or illumination. 
At the start of proposition 123 we find the following: 


Prop. 123. All that is divine is itself ineffable and unknowable by any sec- 
ondary being because of its supra-existential unity, but it may be appre- 
hended and known from the existents which participate it wherefore 


only the First Principle is completely unknowable, as being unparticip- 
ated.?? 


26 D'Ancona 2018, p. 145f. 

27 Cf. D'Ancona 2000. 

28 This translation is based on a draft of a new edition of the Arabic De causis in preparation. 
The text and translation in my unpublished 1981 dissertation are close to this. See The Liber 
de causis (Kalam fimahd al-khair), p. 160-161. Cf. Die pseudo-aristotelische Schrift, p. 69-79; 
Al-Aflatüniya, p. 1-12. 

29 Proclus, The Elements of Theology, p. 108-109. 
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While this is a source of Arabic De causis Chapter 5, the source of the use 


of the metaphors of light and illumination is rather the Sayings of the Greek 


Wiseman in the Plotiniana Arabica: 


It is said that the Pure One resembles light, the second one which is 
related to something else resembles the sun, and the third thing 
resembles the moon which attains its light from the sun. Thus, in the 
soul, there is an acquired intellect which illuminates it with its light and 
makes it intellectual. In the intellect, there is essential light, and it is not 
only light, but also a substance receiving light. As to what illuminates 
the intellect and pours light over it, It is only light and nothing other 
than light, but simple, absolute, pure light which pours Its power over the 
intellect and makes it an illuminating, enlightening intellect. Yet, the light 
in the intellect is something in something else, whereas the light which 
illuminates the intellect is not in anything else, but is light alone, sub- 
sisting and lasting in Its essence. It illuminates all things, but there are 
things which receive Its light more abundantly and others which receive 
it less.?0 


Here the author of the Plotiniana Arabica provides a close rendering of Enneads 


v 6,4.14-22, with some elaboration. Plotinus himself writes, 


30 


31 


The First, then, should be compared to light, the next, to the sun, and the 
third, to the celestial body of the moon, which gets its light from the sun. 
For Soul has intellect as an external addition which colours it when it is 
intellectual, but Intellect has it in itself as its own, and is not only light but 
that which is enlightened in its own being; and that which gives it light is 
nothing else but is simple light giving Intellect the power to be what it is. 
Why then would it have need of anything? For it is not the same as that 
which is in something else: for, that which is in something else is different 
from that which is in and by itself?! 


For the Arabic text with English translation, see Wakelnig 2014, p. 96-99. Here I modify 
her translation slightly. Cf. the translation by Lewis 1959, p. 367. 

Plotinus, Enneads v 6,4.14—22, (transl. Armstrong, p. 210-211): Kal obv dnemaotéov TO èv 
puwti, To DE pekis NAiw, TO DE Tplrov TH eANvNS dotpw xoptogévo TO PAS rap’ NAlov. Fuyr 
pv yàp éraxtov vodv Eyeiemiypwvvovra adtiy voepàv odaav, vos & Ev abt@ olxelov yet od PaCS 
Qv póvov, GAN’ 6 Zon TEPWTIOHEVOV Ev TH atüxo0 oùcig, TO DE TAPEYOV TOUT TO PAC ox dO dv 
Pas Eorıv anrody rapéyov Thv Sbvanıy Exrelvw tod elvou dgorı. dl dv ov adrd Séorrd tivog; où yàp 
AVTO TO AVTO TH Ev AAW do yap TO Ev HMw Zort Tod auto Kad’ auto dvTOS. 
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This account in the Plotiniana Arabica clearly is the inspiration for the use of 
the metaphors of light and illumination imported by the author into the Arabic 
De causis. 

The second sample comes from Arabic De causis Chapter 21. Aquinas had 
some difficulty locating the precise source in Proclus for this chapter and sug- 
gested that it is generally based on Propositions us and 18 of the Elements of 
Theology.?? D'Ancona, however, has suggested that this chapter is in some way 
related to Proposition 131.55 


The First Cause is above every name by which It is named. For neither 
deficiency nor mere perfection is appropriate to It because the deficient 
is imperfect and unable to effect a perfect act since it is deficient. The per- 
fect, in our view, although sufficient in itself, is unable to create another 
thing and to pour forth anything from itself at all. If this is so, we resume 
and say that the First Cause is neither deficient nor merely perfect, but 
rather It is above perfection because It is creator of things and that which 
pours forth goods on them in a perfect emanation because It is a good 
which has neither limit nor dimensions. The First Good, therefore, fills all 
worlds with goods, except that each world receives of that good only in 
accordance with Its capacity. 

Thus, it has become clear and evident that the First Cause is above 
every name by which It is named and transcends it and is more exalted 
than it.54 


This chapter of the Arabic De causis may well have Proposition 131 in Proclus as 
a source, but it seems to have been expressed here in accord with the doctrines 
of the Plotiniana Arabica. In book 10 of the Theology of Aristotle we find the fol- 
lowing which draws on Plotinus, Enneads v 2,1. The italicized text approximates 
the Greek of Plotinus. 


I say that the Pure One is above the perfect and the complete. The sens- 
ible world is deficient because it is created from the perfect thing which 
is the intellect. Intellect comes to be perfect and complete because it is 


32 Thomas Aquinas, Super Librum de causis, p. 115; transl. Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on 
the Book of Causes, p. 129. 

33 D'Ancona 1995 p. 191. Plotinus, Enneads v 2,1. may well be a source for Proposition 131. 

34 This translation is based ona draft of a new edition of the Arabic De causis in preparation. 
It differs only slightly from the Arabic text in The Liber de causis (Kalam fi mahd al-khair), 
p. 232-234. Cf. Die pseudo-aristotelische Schrift, p. 99-100; Al-Aflatüniya, p. 22-23. 
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created by the True Pure One which is above perfection. It is not possible 
for the thing which is above perfection to create the deficient thing in 
an unmediated way and it is not possible for the perfect thing to create 
a thing perfect like itself because it is deficient in the creation, I mean 
by this that what is created is not in the rank of the Creator but rather is 
below It. 

The proof that the Pure One is perfect and above perfection is that It has 
no need of anything nor does It seek to attain something. Owing to the power 
of Its perfection and Its superabundance another thing is produced from It. 
For the thing which is above perfection cannot produce unless the thing 
be perfect: otherwise it is not above perfection. For if the perfect thing 
produces anything, then a fortiori the thing which is above perfection pro- 
duces perfection, because It produces the perfect thing than which none 
of the things produced can be more powerful, more splendid or more sub- 
lime. For when the True One which is above perfection creates the perfect 
thing, that perfect thing turns to its Creator and casts its gaze on It and is 

filled with light and splendor from It and becomes intellect (...).95 


The comparison of Arabic De causis chapter 8 with the metaphysical teach- 


ings and philosophical vocabulary found in the Plotiniana Arabica gives solid 


grounds for locating the author in the Circle of al-Kindi and even for asserting 


that his own thought was formed in the conceptual context of the Plotiniana 


Arabica. The two samples from Arabic De causis chapters 5 and 21 give further 


support for the view that the unknown author found the Arabic texts of the 


Elements of Theology to be a valuable opportunity to expand and further the 


metaphysical accounts set out in the Plotiniana Arabica, not to excavate the 


metaphysics of Proclus in its own right.36 


35 


36 


My translation is a modified version of what is found in Lewis 1959, p. 291-293. This cor- 
responds to the Arabic in Aflütin, p. 134-135. The italicized text of the English translation 
corresponds to portions of the Greek of Plotinus in Enneads v 2, 1.6-8, as indicated by 
Lewis. Plotinus, Enneads, v 2, 1.8-13 (transl. Armstrong, p. 58-59): öv yap véAetov TO undëv 
Inteiv unde Exew pydée delodaı olov dnepeppôn ual tò drepmAHpes adtod nenolnxev dAdo: tò DE 
yevópevov elc add eneatpagy xai exAnpwby xoi żyéveto mpd adrd BAEmov xai vote odtoc. xoi 
N u&v npóc exetvo otdois adto TÒ dv emoinger, ý Sé mpóc aùtò Oe Tov vov. eel oÙv Eon gäe 
avtd, tva (Oy, 600 voie yiyvetat xai dv. "[T]he One, perfect because it seeks nothing, over- 
flows, as it were, and its superabundance makes something other than itself. This, when 
it has come into being, turns back upon the One and is filled, and becomes Intellect by 
looking towards it. Its halt and turning towards the One constitutes being, its gaze upon 
the One, Intellect.” 

For another good sample, see Arabic De causis Chapter 19. This and other similar examples 
will be discussed in edition of the Arabic now underway. It is worth mentioning that, 
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2 Brief Remarks on the Doctrinal and Historical Context of the 
Arabic De causis as a Product of the Circle of al-Kindi in Ninth 
Century Baghdad 


The famous opening chapter of the Arabic De causis employs texts from Pro- 
clus, Elements of Theology, Propositions 56 and 70, to elaborate a doctrine of 
primary causality that explains the manner in which the presence of the First 
Cause is found to be primary in each and every effect and cause in all reality 
below It.” There we find argued the philosophical principle that “the univer- 
sal first cause” is more causally efficacious than any secondary cause since its 
causality with regard to any effect is presupposed by and prior to any lower sec- 
ondary cause. Further, “the remote first cause is more encompassing and more 
a cause of the thing than its proximate cause.” The remote cause adheres more 
to the thing and does not separate from the thing with the separation of any 
secondary cause. Summarising, the author concludes, 


Thus, it has become clear and evident that the remote first cause is more 
a cause of the thing than its proximate cause which is immediately adja- 
cent to [the thing] and that it emanates its power on it and conserves it 
and does not separate itself from it with the separation of its proximate 
cause, but rather it remains in it and strongly adheres to it in accordance 
with what we have made clear and evident.?® 


The sort of causation involved here is not Aristotelian efficient motor caus- 
ation or the actuality of a preexisting potency, nor is it Aristotelian intrinsic 
formal or material causality. Nor is it the metaphysical efficient causality set 
out by Avicenna for whom the Necessary Being has only one essential act, 
namely the creation of Intellect as first created thing containing all the forms 


while the Plotiniana Arabica can be viewed as a completion of Aristotle’s metaphysics, 
the Arabic De causis can be seen as a complement to the metaphysics and cosmology of 
the Plotiniana Arabica. See D’Ancona 2017, p. 14 and 22. 

37 See The Liber de causis (Kalam fi mahd al-khair), p. 137-143. Cf. Die pseudo-aristotelische 
Schrift, p. 58-61; AL-Aflatuntya, p. 3-4. On this chapter, see D'Ancona 1999 and 2001. For the 
author of the Arabic De causis, this is a metaphysical form of causality and paradigmatic 
participation such that the being of everything is established by the First Cause alone. A 
form of this teaching is endorsed by Thomas Aquinas in his Commentary on the Sentences 
at Book 2, di, q1 a. 4, sol. See Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, p. 25- 
26. This teaching is discussed in Taylor forthcoming. 

38 See Taylor 2012 for a complete translation of Chapter 1. 
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for lower things. Avicenna speaks of two forms of ibda‘ or creation. One is 
absolute creation ex nihilo presupposing nothing inside shared by the Neces- 
sary Being and nothing outside It. Rather, the positing of the Necessary Being 
immediately entails the Necessary Being's creation of Intellect. The other is 
a secondary sense of ibda‘ on the part of what has been created presuppos- 
ing a prior cause, scil., the creative emanation of intellects, souls and celestial 
spheres each depending for its substance and power on what is above it.?? 
Rather, this causality set out in Chapter 1 and in later chapters called creation 
on the part of the First Cause as Pure Being and True One (Chapter 4), as well 
as True Agent (Chapter 19), appears to be a Neoplatonic blend of some sort 
of creative efficient causality and paradigmatic causality.^? The First Cause as 


39 See Janssens 1997, especially p. 470-476. 

40 I say “some sort of creative efficient causality” because the author of the Arabic De causis 
contends in Chapter 4 that the First Cause creates directly only the first created being, 
scil. Intellect, and all other things through the mediation of Intellect. Here, then, there is 
efficient originative causality in the action of the First Cause in the case of Intellect. After 
that, however, there is mediate creation through Intellect, yet not such that the Intellect 
can be called creator. Rather, only the First Cause can be called creator. Further the author 
says that the First Cause alone creates the being of all things while other causes act on 
things only “in the manner of form, not in the matter of creation" (Chapter 17). According 
to the author of the Arabic De causis, then, though there is emanative efficient causality 
on the part of the First Cause in the singular case of the efficient causing of Intellect, 
a paradigmatic causality of participation runs through Intellect, Soul and Nature such 
that the transcendent pure being of the First Cause is cause of the foundational being 
of all other things which are but diminished images or kinds. In a forthcoming article, 
D'Ancona remarks that “il n’ est pas nécessaire que la cause opére selon la modalité de 
l'efficience. Non seulement dans le monde sensible il y a des réalités qui opérent de la 
sorte, mais c'estla régle dans le cas des principes intelligibles qui sont les causes véritables 
dela structure rationnelle immanente dans les choses, et par conséquent de leur existence 
méme. Telle étant la causalité immobile des intelligibles, un seul et méme principe peut 
"produire" des effets multiples et divers, non pas malgré le fait qu'il demeure immuable, 
mais précisément gráce à cela. Si, comme c'est le cas, la causalité immobile et toujours 
égale à elle-méme d'un principe intelligible se retrouve participée selon des degrés dif- 
férents dans ses participants, cela s' explique par une différente capacité de réception de 
la part de ceux-ci" (D'Ancona forthcoming.) For Aquinas, however, both efficient caus- 
ality of being (conceived in terms of a distinction of existence from essence under the 
influence of Avicenna) and paradigmatic causality (found in the Arabic De causis and 
also in Chapter 5 of On the Divine Names by (ps.-)Dionysius) are involved. See Thomas 
Aquinas, Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, lib. 11, d. 1, q.1 a. 4, p. 25-26. The analysis of 
Aquinas surely draws on what the young Thomas learned in Cologne when he attended 
presentations of the Commentary on the Divine Names by his teacher Albertus Magnus. See 
Albert's commentary on Chapter 5 where he relates the accounts of (ps.-)Dionysius to the 
philosophical work of the Liber de causis, Avicenna and Aristotle. Albertus Magnus, Super 
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uniquely Pure Being, True One, and True Agent is the ultimate source for the 
being and unity found in any thing. As the first chapter asserts, the First Cause 
provides the formal substrate of being upon which other formalities are built.*! 
The First Cause as transcendent and unparticipated Pure Being is the cause 
of all lower beings by providing the participated perfection of being which is 
the foundation for other formalities at all levels.^? In this sense, other form- 
alities provided by paradigmatic realities below the First Cause can be causes 
of rationality and life, for example, formalities that can be removed such that 
a human being can have rationality and life removed and yet still be a being, 
as rehearsed in Chapter 1. This must be read together with the second half of 
Chapter 31 in which the argument is made that there must be a True One which 
is the unique cause of every sort of unity in things*? and Chapter 8 and others 
where the First Cause is Itself pure being without delimitating form. It is on 
the basis of the identity of the First Cause as Pure Being and True One and 
on the basis of Neoplatonic participation in the paradigmatic causality of the 
unparticipated transcendent paradigm and the participating lower image that 
the author of the Arabic De causis claims that the First Cause alone is the Cre- 
ator.** 


Dionysius De Divinis Nominibus, p. 303-326. For more on these matters and causality in 
the Arabic De causis, see Taylor forthcoming. Cf. Taylor 2019, p. 344. 

41 Taylor 1979, p. 506-507: “Anniya, translated into Latin from the Arabic as esse, is the 
formal substrate on the basis of which further perfections such as life and intelligence 
are received. In the De Causis there is no notion of being as the act of existence such as 
we find it in the thought of St. Thomas.” The term huwiyah as well as anniya has the sense 
of being. See Chapters 15, 17, 19, 31. 

42 The account of the transcendent unparticipated, the participated property and the par- 
ticipant is set out by Proclus in Proposition 23, Proclus 1993, p. 26-27, and elsewhere in 
various forms in The Elements of Theology, such as Proposition 123 cited above. 

43 “There must then be a true one which causes the acquisition of unities and does not 
acquire (its unity), while all the rest of the unities are acquired.’ Chapter 31, The Liber 
de causis (Kalam fi mahd al-khair), p. 275. This text remains the same in draft of the new 
edition of the Arabic De causis. 

44 Formyreflections on the nature and meaning of the teachings of the Arabic De causis here 
and in Taylor forthcoming I benefited from the account of the metaphysics of Proclus 
in Siorvanes 1996, p. 48-113. For more profound considerations on Neoplatonism in the 
Arabic De causis and the Plotiniana Arabica, several works by Cristina D'Ancona should 
be consulted. See, for example, D'Ancona 1992a, D'Ancona 1992b, and D'Ancona 1999. In 
D'Ancona 1999 (p. 67) she remarks: “J estime enfin que l'auteur du De Causis s’est, quant 
à lui, abondanmment inspiré de la paraphrase arabe de Plotin." In this article she also 
argues that the influence of the writings of the (ps.-)Dionysius plays a key role in forma- 
tion of the reasoning found in the Plotiniana Arabica and the Arabic De causis. Also see 
D'Ancona 1995 and D'Ancona, Taylor 2003. 
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This is the reasoned foundation for the teaching that the First Cause alone is 
the Creator that gives being to each and every thing, directly to intellect which 
is its first effect and mediately through intellect to soul, nature and all the rest of 
created things. Other causes act by giving form, but only the First Cause is the 
cause of being.# This philosophical account of primary causality, an account 
of creation as found in the Circle of al-Kindi, shows that the study of philosophy 
yields a conception of God as Creator without easily apparent discordance with 
the religious understanding that Allah^$ is the unitary Creator whose Tawhid 
or absolute unity permeates and grounds all other things in unity and being.^? 
This metaphysical account found in the Circle of al-Kindi is part of what Ger- 
hard Endress has insightfully described as part of a 


programme de propaganda philosophia, which came into being as an 
ideology of scientists heirs to the Hellenistic Encyclopaedia, and as a reli- 
gion for intellectuals compatible with Islam, ... a programme for the integ- 
ration of philosophy and the rational sciences into Muslim Arab society.*® 


It is precisely this that al-Kindi was proposing in his argument for the estab- 
lishment of a central role for the foreign science of philosophy in the Islamic 
religious context of Baghdad. In his On First Philosophy he reasoned against 
unnamed detractors that room should be made for the study of philosophy 
inside the lands of Islam since philosophy too pursues knowledge of Divine 
Tawhid and creation. His reasoning is that philosophy should not be seen as an 
adversary to Islam but a co-ordinate and perhaps even co-equal way to seek 
out the fullest understanding of God and His creation. To this extent philo- 
sophy is properly seen as a companion to the religious teachings of Islam, 
sharing in the same end. In establishing the meaning and role of philosophy 
he writes, 


The most noble philosophy of the highest degree is the first philosophy, 
by which I mean the knowledge of the first truth who is the cause of all 


45 Arabic De causis chapter 17. The Liber de causis (Kalam fimahd al-khair), p. 213-216. Cf. Die 
pseudo-aristotelische Schrift, p. 92-93; Al-Aflatuniya, p. 19. 

46 See Arabic De causis, chapter 22, the sole chapter in which we find Allah. The Liber de 
causis (Kalam fimahd al-khair), p. 235-238. Cf. Die pseudo-aristotelische Schrift, p. 100-101; 
Al-Aflatuniya, p. 23-24. 

47 On tawhid in the philosophical context, see Wakelnig 2015. Whether this account is fully 
in accord with literal accounts in the Abrahamic religions is another question to be 
addressed elsewhere. 

48  Endress 2000, p. 569. 
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truth. The complete and most noble philosopher is therefore necessar- 
ily the man who comprehends this most noble knowledge, because the 
knowledge of the cause is more noble than the knowledge of the effect. 
For we only know each of the effects completely when we comprehend 
the knowledge of its cause.*? 


He then goes on to explain the nature of the causes and to indicate that the term 
“first philosophy” is used of “the knowledge of the First Cause.” Such know- 
ledge is obligatory since it offers inroads to knowledge and truth, regardless of 
its sources or previous practitioners in philosophy, inroads immensely valuable 


for the understanding of God and His creatures. 


By knowing the things in their true nature, one knows divinity (rububiya), 
oneness (wahdaniya), virtue, and, in general ( jumlatan) everything bene- 
ficial and how to obtain it, and how to stay away from, and protect oneself 
against, all harm. The way to acquire all these is what the true prophets 
brought from God, great be His praise. For the true prophets (may God's 
blessings be upon them) brought the assurance that God alone is divine, 
and made [us] adhere to the virtues that are pleasing to Him, whilst for- 
saking the vices that are essentially opposed to the virtues and preferring 
the latter [to the former].5° 


He then concludes his opening apologia for philosophy, writing, 


49 
50 


We beseech Him who can see into our hearts— who knows our efforts to 
establish a proof of His divinity, to show His oneness, and to drive away 
those who stubbornly resist and disbelieve Him through proofs that refute 
their unbelief, tear aside the veils of their infamies and declare openly 
the deficiencies of their destructive creeds—to protect us and those who 
follow our path by fortifying us with His unceasing might; to dress us 
in His shielding and protective armour; and to grant us the aid of the 
edge of His piercing sword, and the support of His mightily victorious 
strength, so that He may thereby let us reach the end of our intention 
in aiding the truth and supporting what is right, and so that He may put 
us in the same rank as those whose intention He favours, whose action He 
approves, and to whom He gives triumph and victory over His opponents 


Al-Kindi, The Philosophical Works, p. 10. 
Al-Kindi, The Philosophical Works, p. 13. 
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who do not believe in His grace, and who deviate from the path of truth 
that is pleasing to Him.5! 


The first chapter and much more of the Arabic De causis,?? should be viewed in 
the context of this project by al-Kindi. What we find in that first proposition and 
others that follow are extracts from the Elements of Theology by Proclus chosen 
carefully to support a philosophical account of creative causality that may be 
read to coordinate well with broadly Abrahamic religious doctrine. That God 
is found causally present throughout all things of the universe, a religious doc- 
trine common to the Abrahamic religious traditions, is reflected in the Quran 
in Surat Qaf [5036] “And We have already created man and know what his soul 
whispers to him, and We are closer to him than [his] jugular vein.” In the first 
chapter of the Arabic De causis the author uses the texts of Proclus to reason 
for the presence of any primary cause throughout all that it causes even down 
to the most remote of its effects. This is expressed as a principle to be followed 
throughout the work. This doctrine of primary causality insists that, in a hier- 
archy of causes and effects, no matter how remote the ultimate effect may be 
from the first cause in the hierarchy, the first cause is more intimately present 
to the effect than even the lowest and most proximate cause of the effect. This 
is because the First Cause, later in the Arabic De causis identified with Pure 
Being and the Pure True One, provides being as the formal substrate to which 
additional formalities can be added. In this sense the First Cause is the paradig- 
matic cause of the participated perfections of being and the unity in all things 
while Itself remaining transcendent. Again, this causality is not that of any of 
the four Aristotelian causes that largely concern the sublunar realm; nor is it 
the efficient causality of the Necessary Being according to Avicenna. Rather, 
it is that of a paradigmatic cause, Pure Being, causing lower things to have in 
themselves a much diminished formal characteristic of being as the foundation 
making possible additional formalities such as life and rationality. The doc- 
trine is, of course, metaphysical since the being of the effect and the being and 
causal activity of all the intermediate causes are only owing to the first cause in 
the series. Spelled out philosophically in the first proposition of the Arabic De 
causis and others to follow, this is precisely what al-Kindi expressed as philo- 
sophy's coordinate role in the explanation of the nature and activity of the First 
Truth, God. Hence, the first proposition of this work on primary causality in 


51 A Al-Kindi, The Philosophical Works, p. 13-14. 
52 See D'Ancona 1999. 
53 https://quran.com/50/16. 
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conjunction with the later explicit discussions of creation and the identifica- 
tion of the First Cause with God provides a fine instance what al-Kindi referred 
to as a proper role for philosophy in the context of Islam. It is a philosophical 
text easily read as consonant with religious understandings of the Divinity and 
Its causality and as such constitutes a proof and example of the value of philo- 
sophy to the apprehension of the meaning of Divine Tawhid.5+ 


3 Concluding Remarks 


The first of the two contexts of the Arabic De Causis presented here is that of 
the author as a follower of the Circle of al-Kindi’s new form of Aristotelian- 
ism developed through a transformed understanding of texts from Plotinus, 
Enneads 4, 5 & 6. He is himself forming a philosophical creationist account 
compatible if not supplemental to the thought expressed in the Plotiniana 
Arabica. The second context is that of a treatise formed to be congruent with 
Islam or generally Abrahamic considerations as part of the agenda of what 
Endress labelled a “programme de propaganda philosophia.” The contexts of 
the Arabic De causis considered here were unknown to the many hundreds of 
readers of the twelfth century Latin translation and to the authors of dozens of 
Latin commentaries. Rather, Latin thinkers for perhaps as long as go or more 
years had no evidence for it to be anything but an Aristotelian treatise. For that 
period and even well beyond the revelation by Aquinas of its use of the Ele- 
ments of Theology by Proclus, Latin thinkers found the Latin De causis to be 
an invaluable source of principles, analyses and arguments for a Latin form 
of Aristotelianism in many philosophical and theological studies, as Dragos 
Calma has shown.» Yet, as I have suggested here, the Arabic De causis is much 
more than an assemblage of extracts from the Elements of Theology. Read in its 
proper contexts, it is rather a philosophical product of the “Aristotelian” Circle 
of al-Kindi thoughtfully crafted in its reasoning and arguably aimed to contrib- 
ute to the early positive reception of philosophy into the religious and cultural 
context of Islam in ninth century Baghdad. 


54 Fora more substantial study of al-Kindi's philosophical thought in his On First Philosophy 
and its importance in historical and religious context, see the valuable analyses in Gan- 
nagé 2017. 

55 Calma 2016. 
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CHAPTER 11 


La presence du Liber de causis dans l’ œuvre d’ Ibn 
Bagga et pseudo-Ibn Bagza: un philosophe 
péripatéticien du x1*/xi1* siècle de ľ Occident 
islamique 


Jamal Rachak 
Université Cadi Ayyad, Marrakech 


Les études surle Liber de causis ont suscité un grand intérét et connu un grand 
succés parmi les arabisants médiévistes modernes. Pourtant, la majorité des 
chercheurs se sont focalisés sur!’ héritage de la philosophie arabe dans |’ Orient 
islamique, ce qui est tout à fait justifié si on prend en considération le poids du 
néoplatonisme dans la philosophie des grands maîtres philosophes de I’ Orient. 
Mais qu'en est-il de l'Occident islamique? 

En investiguant sur le nom de Proclus et le Liber de causis (Ft al-hayr al- 
mahd) chez les plus importants chroniqueurs de l'Occident islamique du x* au 
xir? siècle (Ibn Gulöul 994 a.c et Sá'id 1070 a.c), on ne trouve aucune mention de 
Proclus et de ses œuvres. Pourtant les premiers ouvrages de philosophie rédigés 
en Occident islamique subissent l'influence du néoplatonisme, notamment du 
Jardin de sagesse d' Ishaq al-Isra'ili (932a.c), du Gäyat al-hakim attribué à Mas- 
lama al-Magriti (1007a.c)!, de la Source de la vie d'Ibn Gabirol (1058a.c) ainsi 
que de Kitab al-hada'iq d'Ibn al-Sid al-Batalyawsi (1127a.c), mais sans aucune 
mention explicite de Proclus ou du Liber de causis. 

En travaillant sur Ibn Bagga, connu dans le monde latin par le nom d' Avem- 
pace (1139 a.c), et considéré comme le premier philosophe péripatéticien en 
Occident islamique? et maítre indirect du grand commentateur d' Aristote 
Ibn Rusd, je me suis focalisé sur la présence et l'influence du néoplatonisme 
dans son corpus philosophique. Dans cette contribution, je présente une pre- 
miére esquisse des résultats de cette enquéte et des questions soulevées. Je 
me suis d'abord interrogé sur la présence explicite ou tacite de Proclus et du 


1 Jeremercie mon collégue Med Boughali pour cette information transmise lors du colloque 
Le néoplatonisme dans l'occident islamique organisé par le laboratoire ppss (Philosophie et 
Patrimoine dans la Société du Savoir) à l Université Cadi Ayyad (Marrakech, Maroc), en 2017. 

2 Pour plus de détails voir Rachak 2017b. 
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Liber de causis dans les ceuvres d’ Ibn Bagga. Celui-ci, comme tout autre phi- 
losophe, se référe aux doctrines et aux philosophes anciens. Il cite Aristote et 
ses ceuvres connus dans la tradition arabe, Platon (surtout Phédon et la Répu- 
blique), Galien, Alexandre d’ Aphrodise, Themistius, Jean Philopon, Al-Farabi, 
Al-Gazali (quatre fois). Dans toutes ses références, il reste fidéle à Aristote et à 
l'école péripatéticienne. Le corpus d'Ibn Bagga se compose de soixante-trois 
titres et se divise en trois grandes parties?, une qui porte sur la logique et les 
mathématiques, une qui porte sur la philosophie naturelle ou la physique et 
une autre qui porte sur l'éthique, la métaphysique et l’äme. On peut remar- 
quer la présence de quelques idées de Proclus dans la partie de l’œuvre qui 
se compose des écrits classés après Kitab al-nafs (traité de l âme), qui sont au 
nombre de dix: 

Le Tadbir (Le régime du solitaire ou La conduite de l'isolé) 

Építre de l'adieu 

Annexe de l'Építre de l'adieu 

De la faculté appétitive 1 

De la faculté appétitive 2 

Traité de la fin humaine 

De l'unité et de l'Un 

Du mobile 

Les choses au moyen desquelles on peut connaître I’ intellect agent. 

10. Építre de la conjonction de l'intellect avec l'homme 


(790.3 OX gv DE 


On reconnait la présence de Proclus dans l’œuvre d’Ibn Bagga par le biais 
d'un pseudo Alexandre d'Aphrodise. Ibn Bagga se réfère à l’œuvre intitu- 
lée Fr al-suwar al-rühaniyya (Des formes spirituelles) deux fois par le nom et 
deux fois par le thème‘ de la conversion réflexive de l'intellect. Lorsque Ibn 
Bagga évoque Ft al-suwar al-rühaniyya (Des formes spirituelles), il l'attribue à 
Alexandre d' Aphrodise, alors que le texte est de Proclus®. Ibn Bagga est victime 
donc d'une erreur historique, une erreur de fausse attribution, et si le néopla- 
tonisme s'est introduit dans son corpus et ses idées, cela s'est fait de maniére 
involontaire et sans s’en rendre compte. Ibn Bagga a voulu rester toujours fidèle 
àl'école péripatéticienne dont Alexandre est l'un des plus célébres représen- 


3 Ilestessentiel de souligner que Č. al-‘Alawi est le premier à établir cette répartition dans son 
ouvrage: Muallafat Ibn Bagga (al-‘Alawi, 1983a), Par la suite, la majorité des chercheurs ont 
adopté cette méme division. Pour plus d'informations, voir Rachak 2017a, p. 159-162. 

4 al-Alawi1983b, p. 156, 182, 186, 193. Fakhry, 1991, p. 166: j gall AË TERI ERE de 6% 
UF can de arly Als jl “wa kana ‘ala ma yaqül-uhu al-Iskandar fi kitab-ihi fi al-ssuwar 
rrühaniya rägi‘ ‘ala nafsih". 

5 Pinés 1955, Lewin 1955, Endress 1973. 
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tants. Mais est-ce que le néoplatonisme se manifeste seulement par ce texte 
faussement attribué à Alexandre, le Fr al-suwar al-ruhaniyya, ou peut-on iden- 
tifier d'autres éléments dans l’œuvre de Baÿÿa ? 

Ibn Bagga confie à son disciple et ami Ibn al-Imam au début de l' épitre De la 
conjonction (Risalat al-ittisal) qu'il lui parle de quelque chose de neuf, à savoir 
de la conjonction®, et que les seuls à avoir traité ou juste débuté à traiter d'une 
telle idée sont Aristote dans le onzième livre de l'Éthique à Nicomaque et Farabi 
dans sa paraphrase de l'Éthique à Nicomaque d' Aristote." L'Éthique d’ Aristote 
est en dix livres, mais dans la tradition arabe il comporte onze livres. Le théme 
de la conjonction est absent dans le onziéme livre de la version arabe®, ce 
qui nous laisse supposer qu'il pouvait songer à la paraphrase de Porphyre à 
l’Ethique à Nicomaque, perdu en arabe?. Celui-ci est en douze livres, et Ibn 
Bagga aurait pule considérer comme un texte authentique d' Aristote. Et sic’ est 
le cas, alors Ibn Bagga de nouveau est sous l'influence du néoplatonisme sans 
s'en rendre compte. Une telle suggestion reste hypothétique en l'absence de 
toute autre attestation. J'ajoute aussi qu'Ibn Bagga mentionne à deux reprises 
Hermes dans l'Éthique à Nicomaquel®, mais ce nom n’ apparaît pas dans la ver- 
sion arabe de l’œuvre d' Aristote. 

Ibn Bagga essaie de rester fidele a Aristote dans ses idées et sa termino- 
logie, méme s’il utilise parfois un vocabulaire issu du corpus religieux (hadit 
et Coran). On peut aussi ajouter des locutions et citations d’Ibn Bagga qui 
rappellent le néoplatonisme islamisé, méme s'il essaye de rester à l'écart. Il 
a certainement lu l'épitre Risalafı al-'ilm al-ilahi faussement attribuée à al- 
Färäbil!: 


C'est par les actes corporels que l'homme existe, par les actes spirituels 
qu'il est noble, et par les actes intellectuels qu'il est divin et excellent. 
Celui qui posséde la sagesse est donc nécessairement un homme 
excellent et divin, il prend de chaque acte la meilleure partie, participe 
de chaque classe d'hommes pour les meilleurs états qui leur sont propre 
et se distingue d'eux par les actes meilleurs et les plus nobles. Lorsqu'il 
a atteint la fin la plus haute, et cela en pensant les intellects simples et 


6 Déjà l'idée de la conjonction de l'homme avec l'Intellect (ou l'Intellect agent), d’après 
Cristina d'Ancona et d’autres, est néoplatonicienne. (Voir d'Ancona 2008). 

7 Genequand 2010, introduction p. 89, $ 3-4. 

8 Badawi 1979. 

9 Ibn Nadim 2009. Cette paraphrase est perdue méme en grecque. 

10 Fakhry 1991, p. 68, 128. 

11 BBadawi 1955, introduction. 
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substantiels qui sont mentionnés dans la Métaphysique, dans le Livre de 
l'àme et dans le Livre du sens et du sensible, il est alors l'un des intellects et 
il est juste de dire de lui qu’il est seulement divin, les attributs du corporel 
ephemere lui sont retirés ainsi que les attributs du spirituel élevé, et seul 
l'attribut de divin et simple lui convient.” 


Bien plus, c’ est une chose existante qui se produit quand onse la présente, 
et par laquelle l'homme se metà exister d’une autre sorte d'existence que 
celle qui appartient à ses autres facultés. Cette faculté devient l'un des 
existants divins et l'homme arrive aussi prés que possible de Dieu Beni et 
Trés-Haut; il obtient son approbation et des biens divins innombrables. 
Il sort de l obscurité pure qui est l'état des animaux irrationnels.!3 


Il est évident que cet intellect qui est la récompense et la gráce divine et 
l'égard de ceux de ces serviteurs dont il est satisfait. Ce n'est donc pas le 
récompensé ou le chátié, mais la récompense et la gráce pour l'ensemble 
des facultés de l’âme. La récompense et le châtiment concerne l’äme 
appétitive, qui fait le mal et le bien. Mais celui qui obéit à Dieu et fait 
ce qui Lui plait, il le récompense de cet intellect et place devant lui une 
lumiére qui le guide. Celui qui le désobéit et fait ce qui ne Lui plait pas, Il 
le voile à ses yeux, et celui-là reste dans les ténébres de l'ignorance accu- 
mulées sur lui jusqu'à ce qu'il quitte son corps, séparé de lui et marchant 
dans Sa réprobation. Ce sont là des degrés qui ne sont pas atteints par la 
réflexion, et c’est pourquoi Dieu complète leur connaissance par la révé- 
lation. Celui à qui Il donne cet intellect, lorsqu'il quitte le corps, demeure 
lumiére parmi les lumiéres, louant et glorifiant Dieu avec les prophétes, 
les justes, les martyrs et les bons que Dieu à favorisés: quels excellents 
compagnons.!* 


Cette partie du corpus de Bagga ne contient pas de référence explicite a Pro- 


clus et au Liber de causis. Les épitres dites Aqwal sont, de ce point de vue, un 


terrain plus fertile a explorer. Ce sont treize fragments sans titres préservés 


seulement dans le recueil d’ Ibn al-Imàm (ms. d’ Oxford), alors que l’on connait 


trois témoins manuscrits importants des ceuvres d’ Ibn Bagga: l'un conservé à 


Oxford en calligraphe orientale, l'autre à Berlin et l'autre à la bibliothéque de 


d Escurial, en calligraphe andalouse (magribi). 


12 
13 
14 


Genequand 2010, $164-165, p. 163-164. 
Genequand 2010, $80, p. 114. 
Genequand 2010, $ 23-24, p. 190-191. 
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Ces épitres ont, pour la premiere fois, fait l'objet d'une édition et d'une 
importante étude critique de Č. al-Alawi!5, qui a fini par douter de leur authen- 
ticité. Il a appuyé sa conclusion par des arguments trés convaincants, dont je 
cite seulement les quatre les plus importants: 

1. La contradiction frappante entre les idées de ces épitres et celles expri- 
mées dans le reste du corpus de Bagga. 

2. L homonymie entre les termes de ces épitres et ceux du reste du corpus, 
le ton des premiéres étant néoplatonicien, émanatiste et soufi, le ton des 
seconds étant aristotélicien et farabien. 

3. La présence des références à des ouvrages étrangers au corpus de Bagga, à 
savoir: le Liber de causis (Al-hayr al-mahd), le Miskàt al-anwar d' al-Gazali 
et le Uyun al-masail d' al-Farabi. 

4. Ibn Bàg£a critique dans son corpus Gazäli et les soufis à trois reprises!6, 
alors que les épitres font l’ éloge d’al-Gazäli et des soufis!”. 

Il faut noter qu'al-Alawi a beaucoup hésité avant de trancher la question. La 
raison en est qu'en étudiant ces építres, il présente les difficultés, notamment 
les différences entre ces épitres et parfois au sein de la méme épître, d’un para- 
graphe à l'autre. Il a conclu son étude en considérant ces épitres comme un 
ensemble, tout en doutant de leur authenticité. Fayyümi a donné suite à ce 
débat dans son livre intitulé Al-falsafa fi al-Magrib'®, mais il a opté en faveur de 
l'authenticité de l'ensemble de ces építres, tout en essayant de répondre à cer- 
tains arguments avancés par al-‘Alawi et en relevant d'autres, précédemment 
ignorés. 

La question principale est de déterminer l'authenticité de ces épitres. Dans 
mon article intitulé De l'authenticité des fragments d'Ibn Bagga"®, jai proposé 
une troisiéme hypothése selon laquelle ces lettres témoignent d'une corres- 
pondance entre Ibn Bagga, qui se trouvait au Maroc à Fés, et son ami et disciple 
Ibn al-Imàm, qui se trouvait en Egypte à Qaws. Et je note la présence d'Ibn al- 
Imam en Egypte, c'est-à-dire dans I’ Orient islamique où le Liber de causis était 
bien connu au XII siècle, et la présence d’Ibn Bagga dans l'Occident islamique 
où le Liber de causis était moins connu ou, tout au moins, il n’était pas explici- 
tement cité. 

Dans la présente contribution, je veux montrer l'importance dans ces épi- 
tres de la présence de Proclus et le néoplatonisme à travers le Kitab fi al- 


15  al-Alawi1983b. 

16  Fakhry 1991, p. 55, 121, 124. 
17  al-Alawi1983b p. 159. 

18 ` Fayyümi 1988, p. 369-387. 
19  Rachak2014. 
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hayr al-mahd. Je commence par les citations qui référent explicitement au Liber 


de causis: 
Titres pour le Liber de causis: ll gs el a codd." dH cT gels 
dah al-hayr n 
d M. wol E OF ob cud co Ye A abl 
Maaalat al-hayr prix ge OR ei E ue ll bb 
tl d$ 
Les propositions sont nommées: cal yl ZBI els ad, ol Sle a d ub Le Lis 


bàb (singulier) et abwab (pluriel) "n ai Jal ob ull "Tn le; is d esté 


99.02 095 Jl SA o cade Cle 

Le Liber de causis est du méme rang of PLM oe" A cl OV G 4 bs els 

que le ‘Uyün al-masa'il d' al-Farabi, | ; fr stus 

; | lbi. | az tele ol 

le Miskat al-anwar d' al-Gazali; et Je xp P Bee a > SET 

tous les trois sont en harmonie avec SEE ot! on Gt xl CS! e STI 
le Coran. 99 

A 

Titre du Liber de causis, prop. 104, BS ax tl cal ul M à cast A P 

PRESS el OU, ets eU OL Aler Y cals 

ss ot! Ow EUs or» oyl, cau, 

105 «Uy 


Le Liber de causis est mentionné par le titre dans les épitres que j'ai attribuées 
à Ibn al-Imam, qui se trouvait en Egypte, et c'est bien clair que le sujet de la 
correspondance était la perpétuité de I’ intellect et l'ultime bonheur. L'auteur 
(Ibn al-Imam) déclare solennellement qu'il a découvert une vérité certaine, 
dotée d'une lumiere éclatante aprés avoir lu et relu à maintes reprises et déli- 
bérément le livre d’Al-hayr al-mahd et ces différents abwab (propositions), au 
point qu'il n'arrive plus à s'en séparer et ne cesse de presser Ibn Bagga à le lire. 
Il précise également qu'il a commenté Al-hayr al-mahd (le Liber de causis), et 
probablement ces építres sont le fruit de ce commentaire. 

Mais il faut se demander s'il s'agit du méme Al-hayr que nous connaissons 
dans les éditions de Badawi et de Taylor?!, ou bien d'une autre version. Dans 
l'épitre onze (de l'édition Al-'alawi), l'auteur, après avoir développé dans le 


20  Rachak 2017. 
21 Taylor 1981. Bardenhewer 1882. Badawi 1977. 
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premier paragraphe la question de la hiérarchie des intellects descendants du 

premier jusqu’ au dernier - qui est l’ intellect humain -, incite son interlocuteur 

à lire età examiner abwab “dah Al-hayr («les propositions du Liber de causis »), 

notamment les propositions 104, 105 et 106, au sujet de cette hiérarchie. Cette 

référence est particuliérement importante parce que: 

1. c’est la première fois, sauf erreur de ma part, que l’on se réfère explicite- 
ment dans un texte arabe à la numérotation des propositions du De causis. 

2.  cespropositions du Liber de causis ne semblent pas provenir directement 
des Éléments de théologie de Proclus22. 

3. ce thème de la hiérarchie des intellects ne se trouvent pas dans les Élé- 
ments de théologie de Proclus?°. 

4. Tauteur del'épitre considère sur le méme rang l'autorité du Liber de cau- 
sis et le Coran quant à la question de la perpétuité et de l'ultime bonheur 
de l'homme. 

5. enfin, sil on prend en considération le prologue d’Ibn al-Nadr (le copiste 
du ms. d' Oxford), alors ces épitres doivent étre copiées en 1152 a.c. On 
considère généralement que la premiere référence en Orient islamique 
au Kitab al-hayr al-mahd remonte à Muwaffaq al-Din al-Bagdadi (m. 1231 
a.c) et en Occident islamique à Ibn Sabin (m. 1269 a.c). Mais si l’on admet 
que ces fragments sont la correspondance entre Ibn al-Imàm et Ibn Bagga, 
alors le terminus ante quem est 1139 a.c, année du décès d’Ibn Baāğša. Il 
s'en suivrait alors, que cette référence à [dah al-hayr est la plus ancienne 
actuellement connue. 

Voici la liste des références au Liber de causis et à d'autres théses néoplatoni- 

ciennes: 


Les sphéres actives n' agissent pas sur eA zb jas ol dl eb dell d H Je 
les sphères passives que d’après sa (i.e. Pe + | ke 
bit le Ju Ol aly) U al ll ole VI 
l Un / le Premier) volonté. Ainsi, lorsqu'il TS p Staph ere de? g 
a voulu ce qui est dans le monde, il a cpg (MS de SAU de [...] „ob dW! 3 
émané ce savoir sur ses anges et par (bat die e pl AIS. ei ete 


l'intermédiaire de ces 


22 La demeure de l'étre, p. 29. 

23 La proposition 106 correspond au chapitre xxxi d’après ce tableau, à savoir que le theme 
de la proposition xxx! est l'intermédiaire entre une intelligence dont la substance et 
l'activité sont dans l'éternité et une intelligence dont la substance et l'activité sont dans 
le temps. Cet intermédiaire est une chose dont la substance est dans l éternité et l'activité 
dans le temps. (Voir: La demeure de l'étre, p. 83). 
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derniers émane ce savoir sur les intel- 
lects humains, ces derniers le perçoivent 
chacun selon la disposition qui lui a été 
accordée. 

... ainsi l intellect agit sur soi-même, son 
acte est de percevoir une certitude grace 
a... et de ce fait il retourne sur soi par soi- 
méme, c'est la conversion de |’ intellect 
comme l'a annoncé Alexandre, donc 
l'intellect est spirituel et non corporel. 
(al-Alawi, 156) 


2. Pour savoir et intelliger, (l Un / le 
Premier) n'a pas besoin d'une matiére 
corruptible, mais plutót Il a besoin de 
l'Intellect qu'il a créé. 


L émanation: Dieu comme source 
d'émanation. 


Le don supréme consiste dans la dispo- 
sition de recevoir ce qui est la perfec- 
tion de l'homme et de recevoir aussi 
l'intellect de l'homme, puis l'intellect 
divin, qui est l intellect acquis de Dieu. 
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Le premier connait les particuliers 
d’apres sa connaissance de leurs defi- 
nitions. 

Les intellects seconds, le premier al- 


awwal Dieu. 


L'intellect agent avec l'aide des corps 
célestes est l'agent proche des individus 
dans monde de la génération et de la 


corruption. 


La conversion de |’ intellect sur soi 


L'exemple de la vision des couleurs par 
l œil et l'éclairage du soleil. 


Trés proche de ce qui se lit dans Risala ft 
al-'ilm al-ilahi attribué à al-Farabi 


ESH oy ie hale OLI G Jolie 
85.02 (53b 

co DEH de JM of fS en ei 
100.02 62359 EN og leo yt ale dg 
AUS, Elo Uae (3 Yad (Jl) SL Gl, 
o jas ol els, cll Wie Gls ae ot 
ve ho ge Al am Cha C, «JM el 
ald fam oye oY] Y da Vly e ol > me 
97.00 Gl eS os UE e bis 

dell o A dell La dnc Sled! yall, 
il, OSU OUR BA 
102.02 C45 gl 
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re CIE le bly en all Ae A 
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Adis «Lan Blaby OV all 3 madl lle 
US Ge (fil gae bos 
eher 


104-103 


Les termes qu’ utilise Ibn Bagga dans ses œuvres authentiques 


perspicacité 

lumiere du soleil 

don (divin) 

don supréme 

émanation (répété 3o fois) 
intelligibles premiers 
intellects seconds 
intellect divin 


Al-basira 8 a 

Nar al-Sams öl jy 

Al-mawhiba al-ilahiyya 4,4 Yl 4 ‚| 
Al-fitra al-fäiga AUI 5 91 

Al-fayd ail 

Al-ma‘qülät al-uwal J A OY a 
Al-ma‘qülät al-tawani (3) 31 N all 
‘aqlilahi (AY! di 
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le Premier (répété 17 fois) Al-awwal Jä 

intellects seconds (répété 6 fois) Al-tawani (3! JJ! 

lumière de I’ intellect Nor al-‘aql Jin Er 

conversion sur soi de I’ intellect (dans 4 épitres) Al-rägi‘ wa-l-margur ¢ > Als c pil 
éternité Al-dahr jJ! 

anges Al-mala’ika ŚWI 

disposé pour recevoir Al-isti‘dad li-qabül J 43) sue VI 


L'ensemble de ces épitres témoignent de la présence d'un néoplatonisme isla- 
mise compatible avec l'idée de Un (Dieu), premier créateur, et des anges 
comme intermédiaires, sans négliger des théses aristotéliciennes. Ce ne sont 
que quelques paragraphes, des exemples, tirés de ces épitres, qui témoignent 
de la densité et du poids du néoplatonisme transmis par le Liber de causis, 
ensemble avec Uyun al-masail attribué à al-Farabi, le Miskat al-anwar ď al- 
Gazali, accommodés avec le Coran. 


Pour finir, cette bréve contribution n'est qu'une esquisse pour montrer 

1. l'importante présence du Liber de causis dans ces épîtres. Ces références 
nécessitent une comparaison plus détaillée avec les versions arabes 
connue du Liber de causis, des traductions de Plotin et de Pseudo-Alexan- 
dre. 

2. la référence aux propositions par leurs numéros: le Liber de causis arabe 
est divisé en abwab (chapitres), alors que la traduction arabe des Éléments 
de théologie est divisée en propositions numérotées. 

3. la nécessité d' examiner de plus près l'hypothèse qu'Ibn Bagga ne voulait 
pas accepter la voie du néoplatonisme, si l'on admet que ces lettres sont 
effectivement le fruit de sa correspondance avec Ibn al-Imam. 

4. l'immense intérêt que présente aujourd'hui l'étude approfondie de la 
présence du néoplatonisme dans |’ Occident islamique. 
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PART 4 


The Latin West 


CHAPTER 12 


Three Double Translations from Arabic into Latin 
by Gerard of Cremona and Dominicus Gundisalvi 


Dag Nikolaus Hasse 
Universitat Wiirzburg 


Among the many philosophical translations from Arabic into Latin in twelfth- 
century Spain, there are some that were translated twice, notably Alkindi’s 
On the Intellect, Alfarabi’s Enumeration of the Sciences and Isaac Israeli’s On 
Definitions and Descriptions.! It has often been suggested that the two trans- 
lators of these three texts were Gerard of Cremona and Dominicus Gundisalvi, 
the two contemporaries and canons of Toledo cathedral in the later twelfth 
century. The first part of this paper musters the evidence for these ascrip- 
tions in the manuscripts of the translations, that is, in the titles and colo- 
phons, and also considers translator attributions in other medieval texts, such 
as the well-known list of translations by Gerard of Cremona drawn up by his 
socii.? 

In all three cases, many verbal parallels between the two translations show 
that one translation is a revision of the other. But it is not clear which version 
was first. In the second part of the paper, I shall propose a philological solution 
to this question. 

I will also be concerned with a fourth text, the Liber de causis. Of this famous 
text, which in Arabic is called The Discourse on the Pure Good (Kalam ft mahd 
al-hayr), there exists only one version by the translator Gerard of Cremona. But 
it has been argued that this version is in fact the result of a stylistic revision by 
another translator, Dominicus Gundisalvi.? I shall come back to this question 
at the end of this paper. 


1 Iam grateful for advice from Stefan Georges and Andreas Büttner. 
For this list see Burnett 2001. 

3 Adriaan Pattin, editor of the 1966 edition of the Latin Liber de causis, has argued that the 
translation by Gerard of Cremona was revised by Dominicus Gundisalvi. He claims that the 
vocabulary of Gundisalvi is evident in two cases: in the term intellectibilis and in the phrase 
habent essentiam (Pattin 1966, p. 98). Richard Taylor has argued that this evidence is not con- 
clusive: "There is no evidence to suggest in any substantial way that the translation of the 
Liber de causis was systematically revised by anyone" (Taylor 1988, p. 80). I am not convinced 
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1 The Manuscript Evidence: Titles and Translators 


In what follows, I shall discuss the manuscript evidence for Alkindi’s On the 
Intellect, Alfarabi’s On the Sciences and Isaac’s On Definitions in sequence, focus- 
ing on the titles and translators named in the manuscripts. The first text is 
Alkindi's On the Intellect (Risala ft aal, This short text, whose main sources 
are Aristotle, Alexander of Aphrodisias and John Philoponos, discusses four 
different kinds of intellect, one outside and three inside the soul. This doc- 
trine influenced later authors such as Alfarabi and Avicenna, but also the 
scholastic discussion.* The two Latin translations of Alkindi’s On the Intel- 
lect were edited in 1897 by Albino Nagy. One translation, with the incipit 
Intellexi quod quesivisti de scribendo sermonem, was edited by Nagy with the 
subtitle “translatum a magistro Gerardo Cremonensi”. The other translation, 
with the incipit Intellexi quod queris scribi tibi sermonem, was edited without 
any mentioning of the translator. The first translation uses ratio for render- 
ing the Arabic term “ql (‘intellect’), the second intellectus. Nagy's ascription 
of the De ratione translation to Gerard of Cremona is based on the evidence 
of one manuscript, as the table below shows. I have tried to check as many 
titles, colophons, incipts and explicits as possible in a reasonable time by turn- 
ing to Marie-Therese d' Alverny's Codices volume in the Avicenna Latinus series 
and to the online indices In principio, Manus Online and Manuscripta mediae- 
valia. 


of the intellectibilis argument by Pattin, since the only occurrence of intellectibilis in Gun- 
disalvi's translations is one sentence in Avicenna's De anima on principiis intellectibilibus, 
where an alternative reading is principiis intelligibilibus (see Van Riet 1968-1972, vol. 11, p. 153, 
manuscript v). For more information on the Latin translation see d'Ancona, Taylor 2003, 
p. 610-617. 

4 Onthis work see Adamson 2007, p. 118-127; Rudolph 2012, p. 109. 
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Alkindi, On the Intellect / De ratione® 


249 


Incipit: Intellexi quod quesivisti de scribendo sermonem ... 


Explicit: ... sermo enuntiativus sufficiat. 


at least eight manuscripts 


Manuscript 


Title 


Colophon 


Admont, Stiftsbibliothek, 
578, f. 34V 


Baltimore, The Walters Art 
Museum, W.66, f. 240v— 
241V 

Brugge, Hoofdbibliotheek 
Biekorf, 424, f. 309r 
Bruxelles, Bibliotheque 
royale de Belgique, 11 2558, 
f. gor-v 

Firenze, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale, Conv. 
Soppr. G. 4. 354, f. 11v 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Digby 217, f. 115v 

Paris, Bibliothèque 
nationale de France, Latin 
6443, f. 190r 


Roma, Biblioteca Angelica, 
242, f.18r 


Tractatus Alpharabii de 
modis acceptionum huius 
nominis ratio 

Expositio intellectus 
secundum sententiam 
Platonis et Aristotelis 


Incipit liber de ratione sive 


de formis rationis 


Verbum Iacob Alkindi de 
intentione antiquorum 

in ratione translatum a 
magistro Gerardo Cremon- 
ensi 

Incipit verbum Iacob 
Alchindi de ratione 


Explicit liber de ratione 
sive de formis rationis 


Explicit verbum Iacob 
Alchindi de intentione 
antiquorum in ratione 


5 See the Mss listed by Nagy 1897, p. XXX-XXXI. 
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The translator Gerard of Cremona is mentioned in only one manuscript. I 
am not aware of any significant external evidence; most importantly, the trans- 
lation is not mentioned in the socii’s list of Gerard's translations. The ascription 
to Gerard of Cremona is not unreasonable, but needs to be treated with some 
caution; it will find support from the stylistic arguments below. 

The other translation does not give the name of a translator in the 21 manu- 
scripts available to me. Its title is De intellectu et intellecto or simply De intellectu. 


Alkindi, On the Intellect / De intellectu et intellecto 
Incipit: Intellexi quod queris (tibi scribi) sermonem ... 


1.2 


Explicit: ... tantum sermonis de hoc sufficiat. 


at least twenty-one manuscripts 


Manuscript 


Title 


Colophon 


Cava de' Tirreni, Biblioteca 
statale del Monumento 
nazionale della Abbazia 
Benedettina della Ss. Trin- 
ita, 31, f. 234r-235r 
Cesena, Biblioteca Mal- 
atestiana, D.xx11.3, f. ar 
Città del Vaticano, Bibli- 
oteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Barb. lat. 463, f. 85r-85v 
Città del Vaticano, Bibli- 
oteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Vat. lat. 2186, f. 7ov—71r 
Città del Vaticano, Bibli- 
oteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Vat. lat. 4426, f. 6r-v 
Erfurt, Universitatsbiblio- 
thek, CA 2? 29, f. z10r-v 
Erfurt, Universitatsbiblio- 
thek, CA 4° 15, f. 54v-55r 
and 55v 

Graz, Universitátsbiblio- 
thek, 482, f. 234r-v 


Epistola Auerois de intel- 
lectu 


Liber Aliquindi philosophi 
de intellectu et intellecto 


Incipit liber Alkindi de 
intellectu 


Libellus de intellectibus 


Hic finis est Epistole 
Aueroys de intellectu 


Explicit liber Alkindi de 
intellectu 
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Manuscript 


Title 


Kobenhavn, Det Kongelige 
Bibliotek, Thott 164 2°, 

f. 117r-v 

Lisboa, Biblioteca Nacional 
de Portugal, Fondo Geral 
2299, f.171r-v 

ibid., f. 208r-v 

Modena, Biblioteca 
Estense Universitaria, Lat. 
296 - alfa.M.8.21, f. 35v-36r 
München, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Clm 8001, 
f. nar-v 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Digby 217, f. 1781-v 

Oxford, Merton College 
Library, 278, f. 183v 

Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, Latin 
6443, f. 195r 

Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, Latin 
16602, f. m1r—111v 

Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, Latin 
16613, f. 1001-1017 

Uppsala, Universitetsbibli- 
otek, C 595, f. 24v-25r 
Venezia, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Marciana, Lat. 
VI, 150 (= 2671), f. 64r 
Worcester, Cathedral Lib- 
rary, Q. 81, f. 84v 


De intellectu 


Liber Alquindi philosophi 
de intellectu et intellecto 


Liber Alexandri de intel- 
lectu 


De intellectu secundum 
Aristotelem et Platonem 


Liber Alquindi philosophi 
de intellectu et intellecto 


Explicit liber de intellectu 
et intellecto secundum 
Alpharabium 
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Gundisalvi's own works De divisione philosophiae and Liber de anima do not 
quote this translation, to the best of my knowledge, and I am not aware of quo- 
tations in other works by Gundisalvi either. 


The second double translation is of Alfarabi's famous Enumeration of the Sci- 
ences (Ihsa’ al-‘ulum), which was important for the intellectual development of 
the Latin West in several respects: because it offered a systematic and broad 
division of the sciences, many of which were not known in the Latin West; 
because it measured all sciences against the ideal of demonstrative reasoning; 
and because it apparently prompted a good number of translators in twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century Spain to fill in the gaps in the Latin spectrum of sciences 
by producing new translations from Arabic.’ 

One of the two translations stems from Gerard of Cremona. This we know 
from the students’ list, which contains the entry Liber Alfarabii de scientiis 
among Gerard's philosophical translations. Moreover, the translation with the 
incipit Nostra in hoc libro intentio is ascribed to Gerard of Cremona in two of 
the four manuscripts extant. 


13 Alfarabi, Enumeration of the Sciences / De scientiis 
Incipit: Nostra in hoc libro intentio est scientias famosas ... 


Explicit: ... sicut fit mulieribus et infantibus. 


at least four manuscripts 


Manuscript 


Title 


Colophon 


Admont, Stiftsbibliothek, 
578, f. 277-337 


Brugge, Hoofdbibliotheek 
Biekorf, 486, f. 94r-nov 


Incipit liber Alpharabii de 
divisione scienciarum 


Liber Alfarabii de sci- 
entiis translatus a magistro 
Gerardo Cremonensi de 
arabico in latinum 


6 See Hasse 2020, ch. 2, with further literature. 


7 Burnett 2001. 


Completus est liber 
Alpharabii vel Albunazir 
de scienciis 
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Manuscript Title Colophon 

Graz, Universitatsbiblio- - Completus est liber 

thek, 482, f. 222v-22gr Alfrabii vel Abunazir de 
sentenciis 

Paris, Bibliotheque Liber Alfarabii de scientiis - 


nationale de France, Latin translatus a magistro Gir- 
9335, f. 143va-151vb ardo Cremonensi in Toleto 
de arabico in Latinum 


The other translation, with the incipit Cum plures essent, is extant in at least 
nine manuscripts. As the below list of titles and colophons shows, the treatise 
is most commonly called De divisione scientiarum and is clearly identified as 
being written by Alfarabi. But none of the manuscripts mentions the name of 
the translator. This needs to be emphasized, as an antidote against the optim- 
istic titles given to the treatise by modern editors: Manuel A. Alonso edited 
the text as Domingo Gundisalvo: De scientüs, compilación a base principalmente 
de la Magala ft ihsa@ al-‘uläm de al-Farabi, and Jakob H.J. Schneider under Al- 
Farabi: De scientiis secundum versionem Dominici Gundisalvi, where the phrase 
secundum versionem is Schneider's own Latin creation. This is not wrong, as we 
shall see, but it is not how medieval readers knew the text. 


L4 Alfarabi, On the Sciences / De divisione scientiarum 
Incipit: Cum plures essent (olim) philosophi ... 


Explicit: ... alia in operationibus. 


at least nine manuscripts 


Manuscript Title Colophon 


Cambridge, Fitzwilliam - libellus Alph. de diu. sci. 
Museum, McClean 169 
(16), f. 240r-246r 
Erfurt, Universitátsbiblio- Liber Alphorabii de propri- — 
thek, CA 2? 32, f. 79r-88r etatibus scientiarum valde 
bonus 
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(cont.) 


Manuscript Title Colophon 


Erfurt, Universitátsbiblio- Incipit liber Alforabii de - 

thek, CA 4° 295, f. 24r-35r divisione scientiarum 

Lisboa, Biblioteca Nacional De divisione scientiarum - 

de Portugal, Fondo Geral 

2299, f.165va—169vb 

London, British Library, Incipit Alpharabius de Explicit liber Alpharabii de 
Cotton Vespasian B X 5, divisione omnium scien- divisione omnium scien- 
f. 24ra—27rb tiarum tiarum 

Oxford, Merton College - - 

Library, 230, f. 29ra-32ra 

Wien, Bibliothek des Alpharabi de divisione Explicit Alpharabi de divi- 
Dominikanerkonvents, scientiarum sione scientiarum 

151 (olim 121), f. 132r-133v 

Wien, Ósterreichische Alpharabius iurisconsultus — 

Nationalbibliothek, 2473, ^ de origine scientiarum 

f.1a-29b 

Worcester, Cathedral Lib- Liber Alfarabi de scientis - 

rary, Q. 81, f. 85r-87v 


The anonymous Cum plures essent version is the main source of Dominicus 
Gundisalvi's own treatise De divisione philosophiae, which also draws on other 
sources by Avicenna and al-Gazalı.$ 


The third double translation is of the treatise On Definitions and Descriptions 
(Kitab al-Hudüd wa-r-rusum) by Isaac Israeli, the philosopher and physician 
who was active in Qayrawan in North Africa in the early tenth century and 
makes much use of writings by Alkindi. One can say with great certainty that 
one of the two translations comes from Gerard of Cremona. The translation 
with the incipit Plures eorum qui is attributed to Gerard in two of the at least 
16 manuscripts. It seems that this translation traveled under two titles: a short 
title, which is Liber de diffinitionibus, and along title, which involves the phrases 


8 SeeFidora, Werner 2007. For a convenient juxtaposition of Gerard's version, the Cum plures 
essent version and of Gundisalvi's own De divisione philosophiae on the metaphysical science, 
see Polloni 2016, p. 100-106. 
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Collections from the sayings of the philosophers and About the difference between 
definition and description. These phrases appear also in an Arabic-Hebrew 


translation and apparently belonged to the original Arabic title, which is lost.9 


The long title has close verbal parallels with the entry in the socit’s list of Ger- 


ard’s translation: Liber Ysac de descriptione rerum et diffinitionibus earum et de 
differentia inter descriptionem et diffinitionem. This again supports the ascrip- 
tion of the translation to Gerard. 


15 


Isaac Israeli, On Definitions / Liber de diffinitionibus 


Incipit: Plures eorum qui antiquorum libros inspexerunt ... 


Explicit: ... testificatur illius contrarium. 


at least sixteen manuscripts 


Manuscript 


Title 


Colophon 


Bernkastel-Kues, Biblio- 
thek des Cusanusstifts, 
205, f. 121r-v 

Bologna, Biblioteca del 
Collegio di Spagna, 103, 

f. rrrra-1vvb 

Città del Vaticano, Bibli- 
oteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Vat. lat. 2186, f. 46v—5or 
Kraków, Biblioteka Jagiel- 
lonska, 816, f. ır-6v 
Lisboa, Biblioteca Nacional 
de Portugal, Fondo Geral 
2299, f. 301v-307r 

Mainz, Wissenschaftliche 
Stadtbibliothek, 1 519, 

f. n4v-u8r 

Olomouc, Státní okresní 
archiv, C O 536, f. 10r-13v 


Collectiones hee sunt ex 
dictis philosophorum ... 


Collectis ex dictis philoso- 
phorum ... 


Incipiunt diffinitiones 
Ysaac ... filii Salomonis. 


9 Altmann, Stern 1958, p. u, fn. 


10 Burnett 2001, p. 280. 
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Ysaac 
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Manuscript 


Title 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Digby 217, f. 11r-115v 


Paris, Bibliothèque de 

l Arsenal, 750, f. gorb- 
101vb 

Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, Latin 
6443, f. 187r-19or 


Paris Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, Latin 
14700, f. 1531-160v 


Collectiones ex dictis 
philosophorum de dif- 
ferentia inter descriptiones 
et diffinitiones rerum et 
quare philosophia fuit 
descripta et non diffinita. 
De quorum aggregatione et 
ordinatione Ysaac medicus 
sollicitus fuit. Verba Ysaac 
Incipit liber Isaac de diffin- 
itionibus translatus a 
magistro G. Cremon. in 
Toleto 

Incipit liber de diffini- 
tionibus Ysaac 


Liber Ysaac de diffin- 
itionibus translatus a 
magistro G. Cremonensi 
in Toleto 


Collectiones ex dictis 
philosophorum de differ- 
encia inter descripciones 
rerum et definiciones 
earum et quare philo- 
sophia fuit descripta 

et non definita; de 
quorum aggregacione et 
ordinacione Isaac medicus 
filius Salomonis sollicitus 
fuit. Verba Ysaac 


Finiuntur collectiones 
Ysaac Israelite medici 
in descriptionibus 
rerum et diffinitionibus 
earum et differentia 
inter descriptionem et 
diffinitionem 
Finiuntur collectiones 
Ysaac Israelite medici 
in descriptionibus 
rerum et diffinitionibus 
earum et differentia 
inter descriptionem et 
diffinitionem 
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(cont.) 

Manuscript Title Colophon 
Paris, Bibliotheque Sainte- Incipit liber de diffini- - 
Geneviève, 2236, f. 106r— cionibus Ysach 


n6r 

Praha, Národní knihovna 
Ceské republiky, 2364 
(XIILF.26), f. 59r-65v 
Roma, Biblioteca Angelica, 
242, f. 20v-24r 


Uppsala, Universitetsbibli- 
oteket, C 659, f. 114v-118r 
Weimar, Herzogin Anna 
Amalia Bibliothek, Fol. 61, 
f. gov-94v 


Incipit liber diffinitionum 
et descriptionum Ysaac 
summi philosophy 
Collectum ex dictis philo- 
sophorum de differentia 
Collectiones ex dictis phyl- 
osophorum de differencia 
inter descriptiones rerum 


Explicit liber diffinitionum 


The second Isaac translation with the incipit Quamplures in libris is transmit- 


ted in at least six manuscripts, and hence less often than Gerard's version. Its 


title is De diffinitionibus. The manuscripts do not mention any translator. 


1.6 


Isaac Israeli, On Definitions / De diffinitionibus 


Incipit: Quamplures (invenientes) in libris philosophorum ... 
Explicit: ... resolutionem ex motu. 


at least six manuscripts 


Manuscript 


Title 


Colophon 


Cambridge, St. John's 
College Library, 120 1v, 

f. 178r-3182r 

Edinburgh, University Lib- 
rary, 134, f. 34v-36v 


Incipit liber Isaac de diffin- 
itionibus 
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(cont.) 


Manuscript Title Colophon 


Erfurt, Universitätsbiblio- - = 
thek, CA 2° 32, f. 88v-92v 


München, Bayerische Incipit Ysaac de diffini- Explicit Ysaac 
Staatsbibliothek, Clm 8001, cionibus 

f. 151v-154v 

Oxford, Corpus Christi Incipit liber Ysaac de Explicit Ysaac de diffini- 
College Library, 86, f. 219v- diffinitionbus tionibus et descriptionibus 
224r 

Wien, Bibliothek des Ysaac de diffinitionibus - 

Dominikanerkonvents, 


151 (121), f. 133v-135r 


Dominicus Gundisalvi silently quotes from this version of Isaac's On Definitions 
in his Liber de anima and his De divisione philosophiae. This is very indicative, 
but it does not yet prove that Gundisalvi was the translator of the version. It 
only shows that the translation predates the composition of the two treatises 
by Gundisalvi. 

As to Gundisalvi as the translator of the three anonymous versions, we are 
on firmer ground with the stylistic evidence for translator attribution that I 
have presented in the article *Notes on Anonymous Twelfth-Century Transla- 
tions", published together with Andreas Büttner, which focuses on philosoph- 
ical translations from Arabic into Latin on the Iberian Peninsula. The analysis 
of small words and phrases specific to known translators leads to the result 
that it is probable that the anonymous version of all three texts, i.e. Alkindi’s On 
the Intellect, Alfarabi’s Enumeration and Isaac's On Definitions, was produced by 
Dominicus Gundisalvi.!? This result will be corroborated by the present paper, 
in particular by the last table below which lists Gundisalvian vocabulary that 
distinguishes Gundisalvi from Gerard. 


11 Muckle 1940, p. 98 (De anima) and Fidora, Werner 2007, p. 56-60 (De divisione philo- 
sophiae). 
12 Hasse, Büttner 2018, p. 338-341. 
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2 Which Version Was First? 


Gerard of Cremona and Dominicus Gundisalvi were contemporaries, and both 
were canons of the cathedral of Toledo: Gerard is mentioned in three charters 
of the cathedral in 1157, 1174 and 1176. He dies in 1187. Gundsalvi appears in 
charters between 1162 and 1190. The dates of their lives, therefore, do not settle 
the question of who was translating first. 

The issue of the priority of the two versions has often been discussed, espe- 
cially with respect to Alfarabi's On the Sciences. Gerard’s version of this text is 
a literal translation; Gundisalvi’s translation is shorter, less than half the length 
of Gerard's translation, and leaves out, among other things, topics touching 
on the religion of Islam and on Arabic grammar. Manuel Alonso,'^ Richard 
Lemay,” Jacob H.J. Schneider,® Alain Galonnier! and others have suggested 
that Gundisalvi's shorter version was the earlier one. They argue that Gundi- 
salvi's translation is a Latin digest or compendium of the Arabic original, and 
that Gerard later decided he wanted to have a literal and complete version. 

In contrast, Michael C. Weber, Franz Schupp!? and others have argued 
that Gerard was first and that Gundisalvi later revised Gerard's text, leaving 
out passages he did not find relevant. One reason advanced for Gundisalvi 
being the reviser is that his vocabulary is believed to be more up-to-date, 
more current in the philosophy of the twelfth century: Gundisalvi writes essen- 
tia instead of existentia, practica instead of activa, theorica instead of specu- 
lativa.?? But Richard Lemay argues that Gerard of Cremona consciously avoids 
certain vocabulary and that he did this when correcting Gundisalvi's early and 
incomplete translation.?! As one can see, the issue is not settled by these argu- 
ments. Both stories are possible: that Gerard found Gundisalvi's shorter trans- 
lation deficient and decided to complete it. Or that Gundisalvi took Gerard's 


13 See the summary of the discussion in Schupp 2005, p. LXIII-LXIV. 

14 Alonso 1954, p. 13-32. Cf. also Farmer 1960, p. 19-20, who believes that Gerard of Cremona 
revised the translation by Gundisalvi (which he believes to be by “John of Seville") because 
he was concerned about the omissions and wanted to be more faithful to the Arabic. 

15 Lemay 1978, p. 175 and 181-182. 

16 Schneider 2006, p. 116-117. 

17  Galonnier 2016, p. 78-79. 

18 Weber 2002, p. 131-132. Another scholar who advocates the priority of Gerard's version, is 
Jolivet 1988, p. 135-136. Burnett 2001, p. 269, leaves the matter open. 

19  Schupp 2005, p. LXIV. 

20  Schupp 2005, p. LXIV. 

21 See n.15 above. 
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literal translation and transformed it into something more understandable for 


the Latin reader. 


My idea of a philological solution to the question is best explained by turn- 
ing to an example, a passage from Alkindi’s On the Intellect. The following table 
offers a synopsis of the two Latin versions by Gerard and Gundisalvi, as edited 


by Nagy: 


Alkindi, On the Intellect 


Gerard of Cremona 


Anonymous (Gundisalvi) 


1 ratio 

2 igitur 

3 intellectus 

4 et 

5 rationatum intellectum 

6 sunt 

7 res una ex parte animae. unum secundum quod sunt in 
Ratio anima. Intellectus 

8 uero 

9 quae qui 

10 est 

11 in 

12 actu semper 

13 faciens extrahere et qui extrahit 

14 animam ad hoc ut fiat 

15 rationalis actu in effectu intelligens 

16 postquam fuerat 

17 rationalis intelligens in 

18 potentia, 

19 ipse et intellectum ipsum 

20 non 

21 est ipsa et rationatum sunt 

22 res 

23 una. Rationatum una. Intellectum 

24 igitur in anima et 


22 
Andreas Büttner. 


The table was created with a computer programme written by my Würzburg colleague 
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Alkindi, On the Intellect (cont.) 


Gerard of Cremona Anonymous (Gundisalvi) 
25 ratio prima|intellectus primus 
26 ex parte 
27 rationis intelligentiae 
28 primae non 
29 est sunt 
30 res una 


The column on the left contains Gerard's version, the column on the right Gun- 
disalvi's. In some parts, both versions have the same text, which is when the line 
of the table is not divided into two columns. Line 14, for instance, only con- 
tains the words animam ad hoc ut fiat, which appear in both versions. In the 
following line 15, the two versions differ: Gerard writes rationalis actu where 
Gundisalvi has in effectu intelligens. Line 16 is again identical in both versions: 
postquam fuerat. It is very clear from this table that the two versions share a 
good amount of text and that one version is a revision of the other. But which 
was first? 

The problem can be solved, I suggest, by concentrating on the text shared by 
both translators: that is, the lines without a break in the middle, the text which 
is common ground, which is unrevised and hence clearly part of the earlier 
translation. Does it contain the vocabulary of Gerard or of Gundisalvi? This is 
the crucial question. 

The table above with a passage of Alkindi’s On the Intellect gives first hints 
towards an answer. In line 7 of the table, Gerard of Cremona writes ex parte, 
where Gundisalvi has secundum quod sunt in, translating the Arabic min giha, 
‘with respect to’, or ‘from the perspective of 23 The two different renderings 
appear again in another passage of the text (not quoted here). But in line 26, the 
text is unchanged: ex parte appears in both versions. This is an indication that 
ex parte is Gerard's vocabulary and that it comes from the original translation. 

This, of course, is only a single passage. It is advisable to base stylistic argu- 
ments on a systematic approach to make them convincing. In the following, 
this is attempted in three methodical steps: first, by focusing on words and 
phrases highly characteristic of Gerard of Cremona or Dominicus Gundisalvi if 


23 AbūRīda 1950-1953, p. 356 and 357. The other passage is on p. 355; here ex parte and secun- 
dum quod sunt in translate amma... fa (‘as to’). 
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compared against other Arabic-Latin translators of the twelfth century on the 
Iberian Peninsula; second, by focusing on the vocabulary that distinguishes the 
translations of Gerard of Cremona from those of Dominicus Gundisalvi; and 
third, by focusing on words and phrases that the common ground shares with 
one of the two versions. In other words, the three approaches search for stylistic 
evidence in the common ground by comparing its vocabulary to three sets of 
texts of decreasing size: comparing, first, against the translations of other per- 
sons; second, against other translations by Gerard and Gundisalvi; and third, 
against the individual versions of the three double translations. 


(1) Let us start with the words singled out as highly characteristic of Gerard 
or Gundisalvi. In the above-mentioned paper “Notes on Anonymous Twelfth- 
Century Translations’, about 50 words and phrases were isolated for Gerard and 
Gundisalvi respectively as being exclusively characteristic for them if analyzed 
as part of a set of 29 philosophical translations and 23 astronomical and astro- 
logical translations of the twelfth century. Do any of these highly characteristic 
words reappear in the common ground of the three double translations? The 
answer is presented in the following table:24 


Gerard’s and Gundisalvi's translations compared against other translators 


Gerard of Cremona: Dominicus Gundisalvi: 
stylistic words stylistic words 
in the common ground in the common ground 


Alkindi, On the Intellect sunt res una (1) - 

Alfarabi, On the Sciences = = 

Isaac Israeli, On Definitions reliquarum (1), absque - 
medio (1), eius et ipsius (1) 


While there are no words specific to Gundisalvi in the common ground, we 
encounter one phrase specific to Gerard in Alkindi and three such Gerardian 
phrases in Isaac Israeli. One phrase in Alkindi, of course, is not very strong evid- 
ence, even in a short text, but the three highly characteristic phrases in Isaac 
are significant. This is a first robust indication that the common ground of the 


24 The word count is based on the following editions of the Latin versions: Nagy 1897, p. 1-1, 
for On the Intellect; Schupp 2005 and Schneider 2006 for On the Sciences; Muckle 1937-1938 
for On Definitions. 
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two Isaac Israeli translations is the work of Gerard and not of Gundisalvi. Also, 
it makes us wonder whether Gundisalvi was involved in the production of the 
common ground at all. 

(2) In a next step, we do not consider the other translators of the century 
any more, but concentrate on terms and phrases that distinguish between the 
translations of Gerard and Gundisalvi only. The corpus on which this search is 
based contains eight translations by Gerard and seven by Gundisalvi, all in the 
field of philosophy.” I have split up each of the double translations into three 
files, in the manner of the table above with the ex parte-passage from Alkindi’s 
On the Intellect, which was divided into three columns. One file contains the 
common ground, one file the text isolated for Gerard, one file the text isolated 
for Gundisalvi. As the table below shows, Gundisalvi's isolated texts are shorter 
than Gerard’s—with the exception of Alkindi's On the Intellect, where they have 
about the same length— but they are still long enough to be useful for stylistic 


analysis. 
Gerard's Gerard's Common Anonymous’s Anonymous 
translation isolated ground (Gundisalvi’s) Translation 
text isolated text (Gundisalvi) 
Alkindi, On the 733 words 358 375 430 805 
Intellect 
Alfarabi, On 15106 11994 3112 3788 6900 
the Sciences 
Isaac Israeli, 7124 4624 2500 1952 4452 


On Definitions 


Ihave then started to search, with a search software written by Andreas Biittner, 
for all those terms in Alkindi’s On the Intellect which are both in Gerard's isol- 


25 The corpus consists of the following translations: Gerard of Cremona's translations of 
Aristotle, Analytica posteriora; Aristotle, De caelo; Aristotle / Ibn al-Bitriq, Meteora 1-111; 
Ps.-Aristotle, Liber de causis; Alexander of Aphrodisias, De tempore, De sensu, De eo quod 
augmentum; Themistius, Comm. on Analytica posteriora; Alkindi, De quinque essentiis; 
and Alkindi, De somno et visione; as well as Dominicus Gundisalvi's translations (partly 
produced together with collaborators) of Avicenna, De anima; Avicenna, De medicinis cor- 
dialibus; Ibn Gabirol, Fons vitae; Algazel, Summa theoricae philosophiae; Avicenna, Philo- 
sophia prima; Avicenna, De convenientia et differentia scientiarum; Ps.-Avicenna, Liber celi 
et mundi. 
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ated text and in the common ground, but not in Gundisalvi’s isolated text and 
not in any of Gundisalvi's seven translations either. This I did for Alfarabi and 
Isaac Israeli too, and then repeated the procedure for Gundisalvi: I searched 
for vocabulary of Gundisalvi's isolated text which is in the common ground, 
but not in Gerard’s isolated text nor in any of Gerard’s translations in the cor- 
pus either. The aim of this approach is to see whether any vocabulary of the 
original translation, which is untypical of the other translator, survived in the 
common ground. The result is presented in the table below.26 

It proves a sensible procedure to extinguish all those terms that are used in 
the other philosophical translations by Gerard and Gundisalvi. The phrase ex 
parte, for instance, which we met above, does not appear in the table below, 
even though it seemed clear that Gundisalvi twice changed Gerard’s phrase 
ex parte into secundum quod sunt in and once left ex parte untouched. In fact, 
however, ex parte belongs to Gundisalvi's regular vocabulary in other transla- 
tions, and the (low) possibility remains that Gundisalvi wrote both secundum 
quod sunt and ex parte in the common ground. This is why in this second 
approach the focus is on vocabulary that reappears in the common ground, 
but not in the other translations of the rival translator. 

Note that the vocabulary in this table—other than in the first approach 
above—is not purely stylistic, but contains many content words that are spe- 
cific to single disciplines, such as pondera (“weights”) or civitates (“states”). 


Gerard’s translations compared against Gundisalvi’s translations 


Gerard of Cremona: Dominicus Gundisalvi: 
vocabulary from Gerard’s isolated text vocabulary from Gun- 
untypical of Gundisalvi in the common _disalvi’s isolated text 
ground untypical of Gerard in 
the common ground 


Alkindi, On sermonis (2 occ. in Gerard's isolated text/1 ` effectum (3/1), exit 
the Intellect ^ occ. in the common ground) (2/2) 
Alfarabi On ^ sermones (24/1), declarat (11/3), civitati- de dictionibus (5/2), est 


the Sciences bus (10/3), pondera (6/1), erret (6/1), gentis ` proprium (4/1) 
(5/1), conditiones (5/1), ponderum (3/1), 
uteretur (3/1), inimicus (3/1), propalavit 


26  Thetablelists terms or phrases that appear at least twice in the isolated texts. Not included 
are two-word phrases with et, which are legion and of doubtful stylistic value. 
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Gerard's translations compared against Gundisalvi’s translations (cont. ) 


Gerard of Cremona: 

vocabulary from Gerard’s isolated text 
untypical of Gundisalvi in the common 
ground 


Dominicus Gundisalvi: 
vocabulary from Gun- 
disalvi's isolated text 
untypical of Gerard in 
the common ground 


(3/1), topicis (2/1), syllogistici (2/1), penet- 
rabiliores (2/1), rationalibus (2/1), admin- 
istrentur (2/1), quorum proprietas (9/1), 
quibus rebus (8/2), in civitatibus (7/3), in 
summa (4/3), dictionum significantium 
(2/1), deinde inquirit (3/1), non erret (3/1), 
sciat quibus (3/1), in sermonibus (3/1), sit 
modus (3/1), deinde comprehendit (2/1), 


sicut proportio (2/1), quorum proprietas est 


(7/1), proprietas est ut (7/1), in civitatibus 
et (4/3), consuetudines et habitus (4/1), ad 
illud quod (3/2), et sermones quidem (3/1), 
et quibus rebus (3/1), deinde inquirit de 
(2/1), et illa quidem (2/1), in utrisque rebus 
(2/1), ut non erret (2/1), sit modus in (2/1), 
est ut administrentur (2/1), ensis ad ensem 
(2/1), suam efficit operationem (2/1), oper- 
ationes et consuetudines (2/1), quorum 


proprietas est ut (5/1), in civitatibus et gen- 


tibus (2/3) 


Isaac Israeli, 
On Definitions 


reliquarum (3/1), firmat (3/2), vivo (2/1), 
falso (2/1), intellectualiter (2/1), post 
quietem (7/1), exitum eius (3/1), scientiam 
totius (2/1), definierunt eam (2/1) 


effectum (3/2) 


In the common ground of the two translations of Alfarabi’s De scientiis, there is 
overwhelming evidence for terms and phrases of Gerard of Cremona that are 
untypical of Gundisalvi. This is very clear evidence that Gerard was the first to 
translate De scientiis into Latin and that Gundisalvi revised the translation by 
thoroughly rewriting some passages, while leaving other passages untouched. 
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In the case of Isaac Israeli’s On Definitions, there is also a good number of 
Gerardian phrases in the common ground, but only one Gundisalvian phrase. 
This makes it likely that Gerard’s translation was first, and that this is indeed 
the case will be shown in the third step below. The vocabulary of Alkindi’s On 
the Intellect, on the other hand, does not yet offer us any clues. 

(3) In a third step, the textual basis for stylistic analysis is narrowed down 
again. The search is now for phrases in the common ground that appear also 
in the isolated versions of Gerard or Gundisalvi, regardless whether they are 
employed elsewhere by the two translators. The idea is to single out all those 
phrases that appear in the common ground, but only in one of the two isol- 
ated versions, that is, either in Gerard’s or Gundisalvi’s version. For this pur- 
pose, single words are ignored because their number is too massive. Two-word 
phrases with et are not recorded either. Moreover, only those phrases are con- 
sidered which appear at least two times in an isolated version for Alkindi and 
Isaac Israeli. In the case of Alfarabi’s De scientiis, there is so much material 
already for phrases appearing at least three times that I do not record phrases 
that appear two times. The result is the following: 


Gerard's three versions compared against Gundisalvi’s three versions 


Gerard of Cremona: Dominicus Gundisalvi: 
stylistic evidence from Gerard's isolated stylistic evidence from 


text in the common ground Gundisalvi's isolated 
text in the common 
ground 
Alkindi, On ex parte (2 occ. in Gerard’s isolated text/2 est in (4/5), in anima 
the Intellect ^ occ. in the common ground) (3/13), quod est (2/4) 
Alfarabi On ex eis (24/8), sunt in (19/7), in quibus est proprium (4/1), de 


the Sciences 15/3), est possibile (15/1), est sicut (12/2), dictionibus (3/2), libro 
ab eis (10/3), in lineis (10/1), proprietas est qui (3/1), ut in (3/1), in 
10/2), de eis (9/1), est illa (9/1), in omnibus naturalibus (3/1) 

9/1), quorum proprietas (9/1), est verum 

8/1), quibus rebus (8/2), in omni (7/1), ad 

illud (7/3), quod sunt (7/7), in civitatibus 


7/3), in unaquaque (6/3), in ea (6/3), ut 
non (6/1), ut sint (6/2), eis cum (6/1), hoc 
nomine (6/1), ergo sunt (5/1), in illa (5/1), 
secundum modum (5/1), per 
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Gerard’s three versions compared against Gundisalvi’s three versions (cont.) 


Gerard of Cremona: Dominicus Gundisalvi: 

stylistic evidence from Gerard’s isolated stylistic evidence from 

text in the common ground Gundisalvi's isolated 
text in the common 
ground 


eas (5/3), secundum viam (5/1), ei quod 
(5/1), in summa (4/3), cum quibus (4/1), 
in esse (4/1), in unoquoque (4/1), quo est 
(4/1), in utrisque (4/1), in scientiis (4/1), 
cum eis (4/1), una est (4/2), in qua (4/2), 
est eius (4/2), corporum naturalium (4/1), 
dictionum significantium (3/1), dictionum 
simplicium (3/1), deinde inquirit (3/2), 
in fine (3/1), an sint (3/6), eis quod (3/1), 
dat regulas (3/5), secunda est (3/2), eam 
apud (3/1), ex quo (3/2), in sententiis (3/1), 
non erit (3/2), non erret (3/1), in anima 
(3/6), sermones quidem (3/1), a quo (3/2), 
sciat quibus (3/1), in sermonibus (3/1), de 
omnibus (3/2), accidunt eis (3/4), sit modus 
(3/1), eorum in (3/1), eis per (3/1), quod 
est in (11/5), illud quod est (5/3), in civit- 
atibus et (4/3), consuetudines et habitus 
(4/1), in quo est (3/1), ad illud quod (3/2), 
estverum et (3/1), et sermones quidem 
(3/1), et quibus rebus (3/1), ad invicem et 
(3/1), quorum proprietas est ut (5/1), quod 
non est verum (4/1) 

Isaac Israeli, est quod (10/3), est ut (7/1), illud quod duobus modis (8/1), sed 

On Definitions (7/1), post quietem (7/1), quae sunt (6/3), non (2/1) 
est sermo (6/1), ab eis (5/1), manifestum 
est (5/1), est hoc (4/1), nisi cum (4/1), 
quod in (4/1), enim quod (4/1), cum non 
(3/2), secunda est (3/1), ita sit (3/1), tunc 
iam (3/2), sermo in (3/1), cum enim (3/1), 
exitum eius (3/1), est in (3/6), non sit (3/1), 
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Gerard's three versions compared against Gundisalvi's three versions (cont. ) 


Gerard of Cremona: Dominicus Gundisalvi: 

stylistic evidence from Gerard’s isolated stylistic evidence from 

text in the common ground Gundisalvi's isolated 
text in the common 
ground 


in qua (3/1), veritas est (3/1), in ipso (3/2), 
in omni (2/1), in homine (2/1), ex propriet- 
ate (2/3), tertia est (2/1), exsistens in (2/2), 
est sicut (2/3), scientiam totius (2/1), ex 
eis (2/2), essentiam suam (2/1), eorum est 
(2/1), factus est (2/1), in ea (2/2), in causato 
(2/1), ad aliud (2/3), et propter hoc (6/9), 
manifestum est quod (2/1), cum non sit 


(2h) 


While the evidence for Alkindi's On the Intellect remains inconclusive, the com- 
parison of the isolated versions against each other leaves no doubt about the 
priority of Gerard's translations of Alfarabi's On the Sciences and Isaac's On 
Definitions. The common ground of Alfarabi and Isaac is full with vocabulary 
from Gerard's isolated version, but it hardly ever resonates with the vocabulary 
of Gundisalvi's isolated version. Apparently, Gundisalvi left much material in 
these two translations intact when revising Gerard's version. 

In order to know more about Alkindi's On the Intellect, we have to return to 
the close reading of the text which we started above when analyzing the usage 
of ex parte and secundum quod sunt. Another noteworthy difference between 
the two versions is Gerard's and Gundisalvi's rendering of the Arabic waqa'a 
tahta, ‘falling under’, i.e., the senses or the intellect. Gerard translates with 
cadere sub, Gundisalvi with subiacere: 


Gerard of Cremona Anonymous (Gundisalvi) 
1 dixit enim 
2 Aristoteles 
3 quod forma est duae formae quarum una est habens materiam et 
4 [illa 
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(cont.) 
Gerard of Cremona Anonymous (Gundisalvi) 
5 est 
6 illa 
7 quae 
8 cadit sub sensu sed |subiacet sensui et 
9 altera est illa quae non habet materiam et 
10 illa 
11 est 
12 illa 
13 quae 
14 cadit sub ratione subiacet intellectui 
16 et 
17 illa 
18 est specialitas rerum et 
19 id 
20 quod est supra eam 
21 scilicet generalitas rerum 
22 et forma quidem quae est in materia 
23 est 
24 actu 
25 est 
26 sensata quoniam si non esset actu sensata non caderet sub sensu cumque 
27 adquirit apprehendit 
28 eam anima tunc ipsa est in anima 


This passage again speaks in favour of Gerard being the first translator and 
Gundisalvi being the reviser. For Gerard's phrase cadere sub is once retained 
in the common ground (line 26). The most natural explanation is that Gundis- 
alvi twice changed the text into subiacet, but once left it untouched. Particularly 
tellingis the three-word phrase cadere sub sensu for Arabic waqa'a tahta al-hiss, 
‘falling under the senses’, which Gerard also uses in line 8 (cadit sub sensu). This 
phrase is highly distinctive of Gerard of Cremonain all Arabic-Latin translation 
literature, as far as I can see by searching through the Arabic and Latin Gloss- 
ary?! and the Arabic and Latin Corpus on the University of Würzburg website. 


27 Hasse et al. 2009-. 
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At present, I only know the phrase from Gerard's translations of the Liber de 
causis (where it appears twice), of Aristotle’s De caelo (1) and of Alkindi’s De 
quinque essentiis (1). It is highly probable, therefore, that Gerard is the author 
of the common ground and thus of the first translation of Alkindi’s On the Intel- 
lect. 

Another example of Gerardian language left untouched in the common 
ground is the phrase inventus/-a/-um est, which translates the Arabic mawgüd, 
‘existing’. The translation of this Arabic term with forms of inveniri is motivated 
by the literal meaning of the root wagada, which means ‘to find, ‘to encounter’. 
This translation of mawgüd is non uncommon in the Middle Ages, as is recor- 
ded in the Arabic and Latin Glossary: it is used, for example, by John of Seville, 
Alfred of Shareshill and the Burgos translators of Avicenna. In the present 
translation of Alkindi’s On the Intellect, Gundisalvi translates mawgud with 
forms of esse in four passages where Gerard employs inventus est. But in two 
passages inventus est is left unchanged. It is true that inventus est is not an 
exclusively Gerardian term, and, hence, the evidence is not as convincing as 
with cadere sub sensu. But it adds additional weight to the priority of Gerard’s 
version. 

A final example concerns the Arabic phrase mata saa, ‘whenever it wants’, 
which appears four times in our text. The first three occurrences are translated 
by Gerard as quando vult, cum vult and quando vult, where Gundisalvi writes 
quando voluerit, cum voluerit and cum voluerit. The fourth occurrence, however, 
is left unchanged by the reviser and appears as quando vult in the common 
ground. Again, this is Gerard’s phrase, not Gundisalvi's. 

In view of all this evidence for the common ground, which includes the 
highly characteristic phrase sunt res una mentioned above and the Gerardian 
vocabulary ex parte, cadere sub, inventus est and quando vult, it is safe to con- 
clude that Alkindi’s On the Intellect was translated first by Gerard and later 
revised by Gundisalvi. The case of Alfarabi’s On the Sciences and Isaac’s On 
Definitions is even more definite: given the enormous amount of Gerardian 
vocabulary in the common ground and the dearth of Gundisalvian vocabulary, 
even if we consider the isolated Gundisalvi versions, one can conclude with 
great certainty that Gerard’s renderings of Alfarabi's and Isaac’s text were first. 


3 Was the Liber de causis Revised by Dominicus Gundisalvi? 
After all this, we are in a better position to answer the question of whether 


Gerard's translation of the Liber de causis was revised by Gundisalvi. We have 
learnt from the three examples of double translation that Gundisalvi is a thor- 
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ough reviser of Gerard’s translations—to an extent that we can still recognize 
his style in the revision. Is this the case too with the Liber de causis, in the form 
edited by Adriaan Pattin? 

As to the style of Gerard of Cremona himself, there are many phrases dis- 
tinctive of him in the Liber de causis translation. If the translation had been 
anonymous, we would have had no problem assigning it to Gerard of Cremona. 
Among those stylistic phrases of two words or more which serve to distinguish 
Gerard’s translations from Gundisalvi’s and which appear in at least 80% of his 
philosophical translations and at least 10 times, the following are in the Liber de 
causis: et ipsius (3), inter utraque (1), per hunc (1), quoniam quando (1), similiter 
quando (1), et propter illud (3), et nos quidem (3), et causa in (1), eius et ipsius (1), 
et illud quidem (1). These terms contribute to the very “Gerardian sound" of the 
translation. 

As to Gundisalvi, the probability that he revised the Liber de causis can be 
estimated best if we compare the traces of his vocabulary in the Liber de causis 
translation with the traces in the three double translations discussed above. For 
this purpose, I have searched for Gundisalvian phrases of two words and more 
which differentiate Gundisalvi's translations from Gerard (not from the other 
twelfth-century translators) and which appear in at least 80 % of his philosoph- 
ical translations and at least 10 times: 


Gundisalvi's vocabulary differentiated from Gerard's vocabulary 
Dominicus Gundisalvi 


stylistic phrases found regularly and often in Gundisalvi's 
translations, but not in Gerard’s?® 


Alkindi, De intellectu quantum ad (1), et id (1), non erat (1), est in potentia (2), et id 

et intellecto quod (1), quod est in potentia (1) 

(length: 805 words) 

Alfarabi, De divisione ` et ideo (1), et deinde (1), ob hoc (2), nec in (3), alio modo (1), 

scientiarum vel ex (1), et ob (2), ad illam (1), eorum non (1), hoc totum (2), 

(length: 6900 words) id de (1), autem fuerint (1), omnibus illis (1), modo in (2), et 
multa (3), et ob hoc (2), si autem fuerint (1), ut per hoc (1), et 
hoc totum (2), et haec sunt (1) 


28 The Gundisalvian terms are listed in decreasing frequency of occurrence in his oeuvre for 
two-word, three-word and four-word phrases respectively. 
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Gundisalvi's vocabulary differentiated from Gerard’s vocabulary (cont.) 


Dominicus Gundisalvi 
stylistic phrases found regularly and often in Gundisalvi's 
translations, but not in Gerard's 


Isaac Israeli, De diffi- sine dubio (1), et ideo (4), quicquid est (2), et deinde (4), et 

nitionibus quicquid (2), ob hoc (7), postquam autem (1), ad modum (1), 

(length: 4452 words) ideo non (1), unde non (1), et ob (6), est vel (3), nihil aliud 
(2), alicuius rei (1), dicitur esse (1), quod agit (1), in tantum 
(1), cum suis (1), eius natura (1), ad id quod (2), et ob hoc (6), 
et ideo non (1), quicquid est in (1), ut per hoc (1), in tantum 
quod (1), ad id quod est (1) 

Ps.-Aristotle, Liber de esse cum (1), unde non (1), eorum non (2), quod agit (1), cum 

causis suis (1) 

(length: 7194 words) 


We can see here that Gundisalvi's style remains recognizable in his revisions. In 
the translations of Alfarabi and Isaac Israeli, one can find very distinctive three- 
words phrases such as et ob hoc or in tantum quod. And even the very short text 
On the Intellect by Alkindi contains some phrases that clearly distinguish the 
revision from Gerard's version. The Liber de causis, in contrast, is longer than 
even Alfarabi's On the Sciences (in Gundisalvi's version), but contains only some 
stray traces of Gundisalvian vocabulary. If Gundisalvi had revised the text in a 
way similar to the other three revisions, he would have left many more stylistic 
traces in such a long text. It is therefore very unlikely that Gundisalvi revised 
the Liber de causis. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Doubles traductions et omissions: une approche 
critique en vue d’ une edition de la traduction 
latine du Liber de causis 


Jules Janssens 
De Wulf-Mansion Centre, Leuven 


Il y a presque trente ans, Richard Taylor publiait une liste de soixante-quinze 
cas dont la grande majorité concernait la nécessité de revoir de facon majeure 
(ou, dans des cas plus rares, mineure) l'édition de la traduction latine du Livre 
du Bien pur par A. Pattin!, quelques cas ayant trait directement au rapport entre 
la traduction latine et le texte arabe?. Ces remarques étaient largement déri- 
vées de sa thése de doctorat?, qui signalait, pourtant, un plus grand nombre 
de cas impliquant une divergence entre la traduction latine et le texte arabe 
tel qu'il l'avait édité^. Plus que quiconque, Taylor était conscient des nom- 
breux problémes auxquels tout éventuel nouvel éditeur ou réviseur de la tra- 
duction latine est inévitablement confronté: le nombre extrémement limité 
des manuscrits arabes (un seul connu à l'époque de l'édition Pattin, trois à 
l'époque de l'édition Taylor), et à l'inverse un nombre trés élevé de manuscrits 
latins®. Ensuite, il y a la nature particulière du texte lui-même, qui constitue 
dans son ensemble une paraphrase d'une série de propositions des Éléments 
de théologie de Proclus, non sans certains remodelages doctrinaux et mise 
à contribution d'autres sources, en particulier la Pseudo-Theologie®. Un rap- 
prochement avec le texte des Éléments de théologie peut donc étre utile pour 


1 Pattin 1966, p. 134-203. 

2 Taylor 1989, p. 84-100. Taylor (1989, p. 84) reconnaît que son projet est similaire à celui de 
Vansteenkiste 1967, mais remarque à juste titre que ce dernier prenait comme référence pour 
l'arabe l'édition Bardenhewer (basée sur le seul manuscrit Leyde Or. 209) et ignorait donc les 
manuscrits Ankara, Ismail Saib 1 1696 et Istanbul, Sülemanyie Kütüphanesi, Haci Mahmud 
5683. Notons toutefois que le manuscrit d'Istanbul est une copie directe de celui d' Ankara, 
voir Taylor 1982, p. 259-262 (nous remercions M. Taylor d'avoir attiré notre attention sur son 
article où il offre sinon la preuve, du moins des indications trés fortes en faveur d'une telle 
dépendance). 

Taylor 1981, p. 431-519. 

Taylor 1981, p. 130-279. 

Pour une liste provisoire, énumérant 237 manuscrits, voir Taylor 1983, p. 68-80. 

D'Ancona 1995, p. 121-153; voir aussi Taylor 2016, p. 228-230. 
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une compréhension correcte du texte, et apporter ainsi une contribution a 
l'évaluation adéquate de certaines differences entre le texte arabe et la traduc- 
tion latine, bien que limitée aux cas où le rapprochement avec le texte grec de 
Proclus est incontestable. 

L'existence d'une autre version arabe du Livre du Bien pur, que Thillet et 
Oudaimah ont appelé Liber de causis 11, présente également un intérét mani- 
feste”. Il faudrait aussi tenir compte de la réception dans la tradition arabe, 
füt-ce de facon partielle, du Liber de causis 1 dont témoignent: le vingtieme 
chapitre du Livre de la Métaphysique de ‘Abd al-Lätif al-Bagdadi®; la seconde 
partie de la Réfutation de celui qui parle de la disparition et annihilation de 
l’äme aprés la mort, le plus souvent attribué à Platon, mais parfois à al-Farabi?; 
plusieurs paragraphes des Chapitres sur des marques distinctives divines (Fusül) 
d'al-Amiri!?; quelques fragments dans les Questions siciliennes d' Ibn Sabin"; 
et enfin des larges extraits du Ce qui est nécessaire pour celui qui connaít (Budd) 
de ce méme auteur), La traduction latine est parfois conforme à une leçon 


7 Liber de causis 11. 

8 Badawi 1955, p. 248-256; Taylor 1981, p. 520-529. Une présentation bréve de ce chapitre 
se trouve chez Martini-Bonadeo 2013, p. 242-254, où il est indiqué (p. 243) qu'al-Bagdadi 
reproduit, dans ordre, (des extraits de) tous les chapitres du Livre du Bien pur, à l'excep- 
tion des chapitres 4, 10, 18 et 20. Taylor (Taylor 1981, p. 120) tient compte du texte tel 
qu’al-Bagdädi le présente - non de facon systématique, mais de temps à autre. 

9 Türker 1965, p. 58, § 2-59, $ 3; Badawi 1974, p. 338-339 ; Taylor 1982, p. 530-544. Ce petit traité 
contient une citation (relativement littérale) du ‘chapitre’ 23 et de la premiére partie du 
chapitre 5 (et a été mis à contribution par Taylor pour ľ édition de ces ‘chapitres’, voir Tay- 
lor 1982, p. 120). 

10 ` Wakelnig 2006; Taylor 1981, p. 545-548. Notons que Wakelnig indique quelques parallèles 
en plus de ceux déjà signalés par Taylor (Taylor 1981, p. 546) et que les Fusül citent toujours 
de facon trés fragmentaire et non littérale les 'chapitres' du Livre du Bien pur (rapproche- 
ments avec tous les ‘chapitres’, à l'exception des chapitres 5, 10, 13-17, 20, 27, 28 et 31). 

11  Akasoy 2006, p. 340-410 (arabe), 411-563 (traduction allemande); Spallino 2002, p. 314-223 
(reproduction de l'édition arabe de Yaltkaya 1941), 53-222 (traduction italienne); Taylor 
1981, p. 549-553, où une liste des citations du Livre du Bien pur est donnée (liste ignorée 
autant par Akasoy que par Spallino). 

12 Ibn Sab‘in 1978, passim; Lator 1944, p. 415-417 établit une liste des passages où le Budd cite 
un ‘chapitre’ (en entier ou partiellement), faisant référence au manuscrit Carullah 1273 
d'Istanbul pour le Budd et à l'édition Bardenhewer 1882 pour le Livre du Bien pur, mais 
nous avons trouvé quelques passages additionnels (indiqués en gras dans la liste qui suit). 
Voici une nouvelle liste (toujours provisoire) des fragments communs, faisant référence 
aux éditions Taylor 1981 [T] (et Badawi 1955 [B]) pour le Kitab ‘al-idah fi hayr al-mahd, 
Livre du Bien pur et à l édition Katturah [K] pour le Budd: 1: T p. 1381133 (B p. 31032) // K 
p. 7523-24; 2: T p. 144-146 (B p. 4-5) // K p. 50,346 (incluant quelques additions et change- 
ments mineurs dans la formulation); 3: T p. 1471-1481 (B p. 51024) // K p. 132,934; 4: T 
p. 151,1-152,8, 156,33-159,48 et159,49-52 (B p. 6,8-11, 7,10-8,6 et 8,7-9) // K p. 4915-21, 202,3-13 
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non attestée dans les trois manuscrits utilisés par Taylor pour son édition, mais 
pourtant présente dans un (ou plusieurs) de ces ouvrages que nous venons de 
mentionner, comme nous le montrerons dans la suite. Quant à la réception 
de la traduction latine elle-méme, elle fut considérable et selon l'état actuel 
des recherches, on dénombre une soixantaine de commentaires entre le dou- 
zième et le seizième siècle”. Ils ont clairement une importance capitale pour 
l'étude dela transmission de la traduction latine, car ils ne sont pas dépourvus 
de valeur pour fixer la lecon originale la plus vraisemblable. Enfin, une édition 
critique de la traduction latine ne peut pas ignorer l' existence des trois traduc- 
tions latino-hébraiques"*. 

Mais avant d'offrir des exemples illustrant l'importance de ces multiples 
témoins indirects, nous voulons attirer l'attention sur quelques phénoménes 
typiques des traductions arabo-latines tolédanes de la fin du x11° siècle. Une 
partie importante fut réalisée parle cercle de Gérard de Crémone, dont la pater- 
nité de la traduction du Livre de la bonté pure ne semble plus étre contestée à 
l'heure actuelle. 


1 Doubles traductions 


Le phénoméne des doubles traductions a été bien attesté dans les volumes 
publiés de |’ Avicenne latin: De anima, De prima philosophia et Liber primus 
naturalium, Tractatus 1 et 11. Les traductions rapportées dans ces volumes 
datent toutes du Ste siècle et toutes ont été faites à Tolède, bien que dans le 
cercle de Gundissalinus. Simone Van Riet a eu le mérite d'avoir attiré l'atten- 
tion sur lui. Elle en a conclu a!’ existence des deux familles, dont l'une reflète la 
traduction originale, l'autre un effort de révision de celle-ci, soit par un copiste, 


et 202,19-21; 6: T p. 166-170 (B p. 9-10) // K p. 215,11-216,3; 9: T p. 1812484418 (B p. 12,19-13,7) 
[| K p. 200,22-20110; 12: T p. 192,2-193,8 (B p. 14,15-15,2) // K p. 51,24-52,4; 13: T p. 195,2-5 
(B p. 157-9) // K p. 52,1114; 14: T p. 200-202 (B p. 16) // K p. 3815-20 (quelques modifica- 
tions mineures dans la formulation); 20: T p. 229-231 (B p. 22) // K p. 133,22334,6; 21:20: T 
p. 232-234 (B p. 22-23) // K p.13312-20; 22: T p. 235,2-236,7, 237,11-12 et 238,26-30 (B p. 23,7- 
102-13 et 23,15-24,1) // K p. 147,21-148,6; 23: T p. 239,2-240-10 (B p. 24,37) // K p. 148,733; 
25: T p. 248-251 (B p. 26) // K p. 134,7-20 (aussi p. 312,1-14) ; 26: T. p. 252-253 (B p. 27) // K 
p. 148,15-20 ; 28: T p. 258-259 (B p. 28) // K p. 312,17-22; 31: T p. 273,2-274,12 (B p. 31,11-32,4) 
[| K p- 133,4-10. 

13 Calma 2016a, p. 20-21. 

14 Concernant ces trois traductions et leur signification comme témoins de la traduction 
latine, voir Rothschild 1994 et Rothschild 2013. 
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soit par le traducteur lui-même, en vue d'établir une traduction plus littérale!5. 
Nous avons essayé de démontrer que ces doubles traductions furent sans doute 
présentes dans l'exemplaire original méme du traducteur et qu'elles résul- 
taient d'un effort pour ‘latiniser’ le premier essai de traduction (trop) litterale!®. 
Quelle que soit l'alternative que l' on accepte parmi ces deux hypothéses, il est 
incontestable qu'il est possible, pour chacune de ces traductions, de distinguer 
l'existence des deux familles dans leur transmission. Pour chaque traduction 
on assiste, en outre, à l'existence de manuscrits contaminés, où des variantes 
spécifiques à chacune des deus familes sont attestées. L’ étude systématique des 
doubles traductions est donc utile afin de découvrir si l'on est bien confronté à 
ce qui peut être qualifié de ‘familles. Comme il est incontestable que les nom- 
breux manuscrits dela traduction latine du Livre du Bien pur portent beaucoup 
de doubles traductions, il est clair qu'il faut y préter une attention sérieuse, car 
celles-ci peuvent contribuer à mieux saisir sous quelles différentes formes la 
traduction latine a été transmise, voire, ne füt-ce dans une mesure limitée, à 
établir le stemma codicum. Sans étre exhaustif, nous proposerons dans ce qui 
suit quelques cas exemplaires et/ou significatifs. Nous nous limiterons en géné- 
ral, mais non toujours, à l'édition Pattin et à son apparat de variantes. 

Nous commencerons avec un cas plutót classique, à savoir ergo / igitur 
pour la conjonction arabe fa-. L'édition Pattin, en conformité avec six des dix 
manuscrits utilisés pour l'édition, porte en I, 9,23, ergo, mais l expression équi- 
valente igitur est attestée dans les quatre autres; la méme variante est attestée 
aprés, à savoir en 1, 18, 63 (trois manuscrits dont seulement deux la portaient 
aussi à la première occurrence), en XIV(XV), 125,53 (un seul manuscrit où elle 
figurait aussi dans le premier cas, mais pas dans le deuxième), xx1(xx11), 168,77 
(un manuscrit, qui porte cette variante seulement ici), XXIX(XXX), 204,84 (cinq 
manuscrits, dont un l'attestait aussi dans le premier et le deuxiéme cas; un 
dans le premier et le troisiéme cas et enfin, un dans le seul premier cas, alors 
que les deux autres portaient toujours auparavant ergo), XXIX(XXX), 206,7 (un 
seul manuscrit, qui le portait aussi dans le premier, le troisième et le cinquième 
cas) et XXXI(XXXII), 219,12 (deux manuscrits, dont l'un en témoignait dans le 
premier, le troisiéme et le cinquiéme cas, et l'autre dans le deuxiéme et le cin- 
quiéme cas). Inversement, on trouve igitur dans le texte et ergo dans |’ apparat 
des variantes en 1, 12, 39 (ergo: quatre manuscrits, dont deux figuraient aussi 
comme témoins de la variante igitur pour ergo) et en III, 36, 32 (ergo: un 
manuscrit, qui fait partie des quatre témoins du premier cas). Sans en spécifier 


15 Voir Van Riet 1963; Avicenna latinus 1977, p. 128*—130* et Avicenna latinus 1992, p. 54*—62*. 
16 Voir Janssens 2002. 
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le détail, mentionnons encore d’ autres variantes pour ergo, telles que autem, 
enim, unde et vero. Mais le cas de ergo | igitur suffit à mettre en lumière qu'il 
existe une assez grande fluidité entre les deux, ce qui se laisse aisément expli- 
quer si ce choix fut effectivement présent dans l'autographe du traducteur. 
Un cas très significatif, car trés fréquent, est la traduction de I’ adjectif arabe 
‘agit par un nombre assez important de termes différents: intellectibilis | intel- 
ligibilis | intellectualis / intelligentialis / intelligens | intelligentiae / intellectus”. 
L'édition porte dans la vaste majorité des cas (une quarantaine) intellectibilis. 
Mais il est frappant que l’ apparat des variantes mentionne partout l' existence, 
dans au moins un des dix manuscrits témoins, de la variante intelligibilis et que 
celle-ci soit tout simplement la leçon de la majorité des manuscrits!8. A plu- 
sieurs reprises, on trouve un troisiéme terme: intellectualis (dix cas), intelligens, 
intelligentiae, intelligibiliter et intellectus (chaque fois dans une seule instance). 
La présence de deux autres options outre celle d intelligibilis est attestée une 
fois: intellectualis et intelligentialis. Par contre, les deux mots intellectibilis et 
intelligibilis figurent dans l'apparat des variantes, bien qu'une seule fois (en 
Ill, 36,34), alors que le textus porte intelligentiae. Ce dernier cas a de quoi sur- 
prendre, mais il est relativement bien attesté et par ailleurs confirmé par le 
commentaire de Gilles de Rome!?. On peut se demander si, à l'origine, on ne 
lisait pas dans la traduction eius intelligentiae | intellectibilis ou intelligibilis?®, 
suivant à une hésitation selon laquelle il aurait fallu lire en arabe (quwwa) 
‘aqlihi ou 'agliyya, car immédiatement après se trouve un cas similaire: l’ arabe 
(quwwa) datiyya est traduit par (virtutem) eius essentiae (ce qui suggere la lec- 
ture datihi) | (virtutem) essentialem (bien qu'attesté dans un manuscrit seule- 
ment)?!. Observons toutefois que dans le cas d’intelligentiae, contrairement à 


17 Pour ne pas compliquer inutilement les choses, nous nous limitons à utiliser le nominatif 
singulier et ne tenons donc pas compte du cas de déclinaison. Nous ne faisons pas non 
plus attention à des coquilles évidentes, comme intellitibilem (111, 34, 20). 

18 La raison dela préférence accordée par Pattin à la leçon intellectibilis n’est pas claire. Il est 
regrettable qu'il n'ait pas explicité la raison de son choix. 

19 Gilles de Rome, Super Librum de causis, f. 12v-ı3rAA. 

20 De nouveau, Pattin ne justifie nulle part son choix (comparez supra, note 18). Pourtant, ni 
lestémoins manuscrits ni les commentaires choisis par lui pour son édition ne permettent 
de privilégier la lecon intelligentiae. 

21 Pace Taylor 1989, p. 89, cas (14), nous ne croyons pas que le modèle arabe du traducteur 
latin portait seulement une lecon différente en ce qui concerne la troisieme qualification, 
à savoir datihi au lieu de datiyya. Observons que l'apparat de Pattin affirme l' existence 
dans ce dernier cas d'essentialis dans le manuscrit Vat. Lat. 20984 — unique, il est vrai — 
indiquant ainsi que le traducteur latin, ou, à la limite, quelqu'un qui aurait révisé la tra- 
duction originale, lisait sans doute datiyya, en conformité à la tradition manuscrite arabe 
(comme ce méme manuscrit témoigne auparavant de la lecon intelligentiae, il semble 
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celui d’ essentiae, la variante intelligibilis est présente dans un bon nombre de 
témoins (quatre manuscrits, l'édition latine de Bardenhewer et le commen- 
taire de Bacon). 

Quant à la variante intellectibilis, elle est attestée dans le manuscrit Vat. 
Ottob. Lat. 1415, dont Vansteenkiste a démontré le caractere relativement pré- 
cieux comme témoin du texte arabe??. Or, depuis que Taylor a élaboré une 
édition non seulement sur la base du manuscrit de Leyde, mais aussi de ceux 
d' Ankara et d' Istanbul, il est apparu évident que le manuscrit d' Aoste, Semina- 
rio maggiore 71 (olim Ai? D 20) est lui aussi un témoin de grande valeur??. Il est 
dés lors incontestablement frappant de voir que lui aussi porte la leçon (virtu- 
tem) intellectibilem, exactement comme le manuscrit Vat. Ottob. Lat. 1415. Dans 
le cas présent, on peut par conséquent s' imaginer que l'archétype portait: et 
virtutem intelligentiae / intelligibilem intellectibilem, oà d' une part on trouve un 
essai de traduction alternative suite à une hésitation entre une lecture ‘agliyya 
et 'aglihi de l'arabe (de graphie assez similaire, surtout en absence de point 
diacritiques), et d'autre part l alternative habituelle intellectibilis | intelligibilis. 
En outre, la lecon intellectibilis est (presque) partout ailleurs présente dans les 
deux manuscrits. Tout indique donc que ce terme, typique du néoplatonisme 
latin?^, soit se trouvait dans |’ archétype du traducteur, sans doute accompagné 
de l'alternative intelligibilis, soit que l'un de ces deux termes a été introduit 
comme alternative pour l'autre relativement tót dans la transmission de la tra- 
duction. Parmi toutes les autres options, la variante intellectualis est encore 
relativement bien attestée et il est intéressant de constater qu’ intellectualis se 
trouve dans le De anima de |’ Avicenne latin (qui, bien sûr, n'appartient pas 
a Gérard de Crémone, mais à Gundissalinus et à son cercle) parmi les termes 
qui traduisent 'agli?5. Le terme intelligentialis est certainement aussi une tra- 


exclu que cette lecon d'essentialis soit due à une initiative de son copiste). En plus, comme 
nous l'avons dit, on peut aisément s' imaginer un doute chez le traducteur concernant la 
facon dont on doit lirel' arabe (le méme probléme se posant pour datiyya/ datihi que pour 
‘aqliyya / 'aglihi). Enfin, sa reconstruction et secundum virtutem intelligibilem implique une 
préférence pour intelligibilem à l'intérieur de I’ alternative intellectibilis | intelligibilis. Mais, 
sauf erreur de notre part, rien ne justifie une telle préférence. 

22 Vansteenkiste 1967, p. 62-66. 

23 Concernant la valeur précieuse de ce manuscrit, voir Taylor 1989, p. 84 et 101-102. Quelques 
caractéristiques particulières de ce manuscrit avaient été déjà mises en lumière par Pattin 
1966, p. 104-105. 

24 Vansteenkiste 1967, p. 76. 

25 Avicenna latinus 1968, p. 8,99 et 28,84 (mais ce terme n'est pas utilisé dans Avicenna lati- 
nus 1972). Observons encore que la variante intellectibilis ne figure dans l'ensemble de 
cette traduction qu'une seule fois, à savoir Avicenna latinus 1968, p. 153,11 (en alternative 
avec intelligibilis). 
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duction valable, mais somme toute, un mot assez rare; il w apparaît qu’ une 
seule fois dans un seul manuscrit?®. Quant à l'utilisation en vri(vrii1), 78,45 de 
l'adverbe intelligibiliter, attestée dans un seul manuscrit, elle s' explique par le 
contexte, mais il faudrait alors s'attendre à la suppression du substantif appre- 
hensione, qui précède intellectibili dans |’ édition?". Par contre, les termes intelli- 
gens et intelligentiae posent probléme. Le dernier correspond à une leçon arabe 
(al-)‘aql, mais l'utilisation d’ intelligentiae pourrait résulter de la présence du 
méme mot immédiatement à sa suite, alors que le premier présuppose une lec- 
ture ‘aqil de |’ arabe. Il est intéressant de noter que ces deux variantes ne sont 
attestées qu'une seule fois, à savoir en III, 34,19-20, à l'intérieur d'une seule 
phrase et semblent donc intimement liees?®. Enfin, tout indique que la men- 
tion d’intellectus (en XVIII(XIX), 149,69), attestée dans un seul manuscrit (le 
ms. Bruges, Bibliothéque de la ville 463), résulte d'une erreur de copiste, car 
l'expression anima intellectus est dépourvue de sens. Selon nous, sur la base de 
toutes les observations qui précédent, une nouvelle édition critique devra sans 
doute maintenir l' alternative intellectibilis | intelligibilis dans le textus. Mais, si 
sur la base du stemma codicum, il est incontestable qu'un des deux termes fut 
présent d'abord sans alternative et que l'autre a été introduit à un moment 
postérieur de la transmission de la traduction, alors on pourrait opter pour ne 
maintenir que le terme concerné dans le textus en vue d'éditer la traduction 
originale, ou, du moins, ce qui s'en rapproche le plus. 

Un autre cas intéressant est la traduction des comparatifs arfa‘ et ‘ala. En 
V(Vr), 63,61-63, l'édition, à la ligne 61, porte dans le textus altior comme traduc- 
tion d’ arfa‘ et mentionne comme variante sublimior dans l’ apparat, en faisant 
référence à un seul manuscrit, le ms. Toléde, Cabildo 97-1 (surl' ensemble de dix 


26 Leterme intelligentialis (X, 102, 62) se trouve dans le manuscrit Toledo, Cabildo 97-1. Il est 
attesté dans les traductions des ceuvres de Proclus par Moerbeke, voir, par exemple, Procli 
opuscula, p. 120, 6, 10, mais il faudra examiner s’il ne fut déjà pas utilisé par Gérard de Cré- 
mone et son cercle. En effet, il semble possible qu'il s'agisse d’ un choix du copiste inspiré 
par une volonté de souligner davantage le caractère proclien de l'ouvrage. 

27 Le texte arabe porte: yudriku (...) idrakan 'agliyyan, dont apprehendit (...) apprehensione 
intellectibili (ou: intelligibili) constitue une traduction trés littérale. De facon plus latini- 
see, on attendrait plutôt une traduction apprehendit (...) intelligibiliter. Dans le contexte, 
on peut donc considérer apprehensione intellectibili (intelligibili) et intelligibiliter comme 
un essai de double traduction. 

28 Elles sont toutes deux présentes dans les manuscrits Vat. Lat. 2089 et Bruges, Bibliothèque 
de la Ville 478, mais dans ce dernier intelligens figure en marge, comme correction pour 
intelligibilis et est écrit d'autre main que celle du copiste original. En 111, 3420, la variante 
intelligentiae se trouve confirmée en outre par le manuscrit Bruxelles, Bibliothèque royale 
II, 2314. 
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manuscrits qui constituent la base de |’ édition).29 Toutefois, deux lignes plus 
loin, le textus offre la traduction sublimior, présente dans tous les dix manus- 
crits, dont, selon l’apparat, trois (Vat. lat. 2984, Vat. Urb. lat. 206 and Paris, 
BnF Lat. 6318) ajoutent subtilior comme traduction alternative. En vr (VII), 
67,76, on trouve la traduction altior et superior (sublimior dans deux manus- 
crits) pour l'expression arabe arfa‘wa-‘ala et, en XXI (XXII), 171,89 superior et 
altior (mais dans un manuscrit altior et superior) comme traduction d’ala wa- 
arfa®°, Enfin, en XXII (XXIII), 174,6, sublimior (subtilior : 2 mss ; superior :1 ms) et 
altior peut correspondre soit à la leçon arfa‘wa- ala, présente dans les manus- 
crits d'Istanbul et d' Ankara, soit à celle inversée, ala wa-arfa‘, attestée dans 
le manuscrit de Leyde®!. A l'exception du premier cas, altior apparaît toujours 
sans alternative, alors que sublimior est accompagné deux fois de l' alternative 
subtilior, et une fois, en plus, de la variante superior, qui, à son tour, est claire- 
ment distingué d'altior en xx1(xxi1), 171,89 (en outre, en v(VI), 57, 22, superior, 
sans variante aucune, traduit ala). On aurait donc tendance à croire que subli- 
mior (subtilior | superior) traduit ‘ala et qu' altior rend arfa‘. Par conséquent, 
le témoignage unique — parmi les dix manuscrits consultés par Pattin — du 
manuscrit Toléde, Cabildo 97-1, de la legon sublimior comme alternative pour 
altior en v(V1), 63, 61, pourrait paraitre à premiére vue suspect. Cependant, 
on constate immédiatement à sa suite que sublimior / subtilior traduit effec- 
tivement arfa‘. Le traducteur latin aurait-il lu à cet endroit dans son modèle 
arabe ‘ala? Dans l'état actuel des choses, nous devons laisser cette question 
ouverte"), mais il faudra essayer à l'occasion d'une nouvelle édition critique de 
résoudre ce probléme délicat, surtout en vue de fixer les lexiques arabe-latin et 
latin-arabe. 


29 Bien qu’il énumère 92 manuscrits, Pattin s’est limité pour son édition à collationner entiè- 
rement dix manuscrits. Bien qu'il précise lui-méme que son édition ne prétend pas étre 
une édition critique définitive, il est regrettable qu'il n'ait pas expliqué les raisons de 
ce choix. En outre, dans quelques cas rares il prend recours à d'autres manuscrits. Là 
encore, il w explique pas clairement ce qui motive son choix. Notons simplement qu'il 
s'est limité à collationner, pour le passage sous discussion, les dix manuscrits témoins 
majeurs. 

30 Certes, on lit altior dans le textus de l'édition et superior dans l'apparat des variantes (un 
manuscrit), mais il ne s'agit là pas d'une vraie variante, car il y a eu inversion des deux 
termes. En fait, le copiste du manuscrit Vat. Lat. 2089, a clairement inversé les deux termes 
altior et superior, qui se trouvent tous deux trés proches sur la méme ligne. 

31 Pour? existence de cette lecture inversée dans la tradition arabe, voir Taylor 1981, p. 237, 
note 12, où il met en parallèle la traduction latine avec la leçon du manuscrit de Leyde. 

32 Sauf erreur de notre part, aucun témoin arabe, direct ou indirect, ne contient une indica- 
tion à cet endroit dela lecon ‘ala. 
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Un cas qui mérite une attention trés particuliere est celui de l'expression 
non destruuntur [nec permutantur] en x(x1), 101,55-56. Dans le texte arabe on 
lit seulement /a tastahilu, ce qui explique que Pattin ait opté pour la suppres- 
sion de nec permutantur. Taylor a estimé que nec permutantur traduit sans 
doute {à tatagayyaru, expression attestée dans le manuscrit de Leyde, mais 
seulement à la fin de l affirmation qui suit dans le texte??. Il incline donc à y 
reconnaitre un cas ou la traduction latine témoigne d'un déplacement d'un 
segment de texte par rapport à l'arabe. S'il s'abstient d'offrir une explication 
pour ce déplacement, on pourrait songer à une mention de nec permutantur 
dans la marge de la copie du traducteur, qui, à cause d'un oubli, aurait marqué 
parun signe que l'expression devait étre ajoutée; aprés, lors de la transmission 
de la traduction, l'endroit du signe aurait été mal interprété par un copiste. 
Cette explication est en principe possible, mais loin d'étre évidente. Pattin et 
Taylor semblent avoir perdu de vue que le verbe permutantur rend parfaite- 
ment le sens du verbe arabe tastahilu, méme plus que ne le fait le verbe des- 
truuntur?^. En outre, un seul des dix manuscrits utilisés pour l'édition porte 
nec permutantur ; quatre, par contre, lisent vel permutantur et cinq omettent 
l'expression?*. Comme Vansteenkiste l'avait remarqué il y a déjà un demi- 
siécle, permutantur résulte sans doute d'un essai de double traduction par le 
traducteur lui-même et l’utilisation de la conjonction vel en constitue un indice 
sérieux?6. Compte tenu de tous ces éléments, nous sommes plutôt convaincus 


33 Taylor 1981, p. 466, note 88. En Taylor 1989, aucune remarque est formulée à propos du 
passage. 

34 La traduction du verbe istahala par permutari est solidement établi dans le De anima de 
l Avicenne latin, voir Avicenna latinus 1972, p. 311 et Avicenna latinus 1968, p. 229, alors 
que dans le De philosophia prima, la traduction permutari est absente bien que, il est vrai 
à une seule occasion, le substantif istihala y est rendu par permutatio — par contre, on y 
trouve à deux reprises la traduction alternative destrui (absente du De anima), voir Avi- 
cenna latinus 1983, p. 34. 

35 Un rapide survol d'une vingtaine de manuscrits, outre ceux consultés par Pattin, nous 
a montré que le cas de l'omission est le mieux attesté dans la tradition manuscrite (y 
compris dans le manuscrit Aoste, Seminario maggiore 71). Elle est confirmée par les com- 
mentaires de Thomas d' Aquin et de Gilles de Rome et, en plus, par deux des trois traduc- 
tions latin-hébraiques (mais la troisième de celles-ci confirme la leçon nec permutantur), 
voir Rothschild 1994, p. 445. Toutefois, la traduction vel permutantur se trouve, outre dans 
les quatre manuscrits désignés par Pattin, dans quelques autres, tels par exemple, Troyes, 
BM 1374; Rouen, BM 920; Chicago, Vault Case 23. 

36 Vansteenkiste 1967, p. 63, où il note: «l'arabo ha soltanto un verbo (che significa permutan- 
tur, ma che viene anche tradotto con corrumpere e destruere); l espressione sembra essere 
dunque un doppione, forse dello stesso traduttore, e potrebbe essere stato con vel, conser- 
vato da O [- Vat. Ottob. Lat. 1415] ». Pour le róle des conjonctions dans la formulation de 
doubles traductions, voir Janssens 2002, p. 118-120. 
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que la lecon non destruuntur vel permutantur était présente dans l' exemplaire 
du traducteur, qui hésitait entre ces deux verbes latins pour savoir lequel ren- 
dait le mieux I’ arabe - le second ayant l’ avantage d’être plus littéral, le premier 
d’être plus adapté au sens général du chapitre. On comprend aisément qu’ un 
copiste ait cru que ce vel soit inadéquat dans la mesure ou il semble suggérer 
que les choses éternelles soit ne sont pas détruites, soit subissent un chan- 
gement, et, afin d'arriver à une affirmation plus cohérente, l'a remplacé par 
neque. Un autre copiste a sans doute estimé que l'alternative était trop littérale 
et l'a par conséquent supprimee?”. Il est clair que c'est cette dernière version 
qui a été la plus répandue. Mais, somme toute, il est hautement probable que 
l'expression non destruuntur vel permutantur corresponde le mieux à la traduc- 
tion originale. Selon le poids que l'on accorde tantót à approcher au maximum 
la traduction d'origine, tantót à valoriser la réception de cette traduction, on 
éditera donc soit la formule telle que nous |’ avons exprimée, soit on se limitera 
à non destruuntur. En aucun cas, la formule non destruuntur neque permutan- 
tur, que Pattin a choisie (tout en mettant entre crochets neque permutantur) 
ne mérite de figurer dans le textus?®. 

Enfin, nous ne voulons pas passer sous silence les multiples occasions ot 
l'on trouve, dans un ou plusieurs manuscrits, causare | causatum | causans au 
lieu de creare | creatum | creans, ou alors, bien que ce soit plus exceptionnel, 
l'inverse. On pourrait spontanément songer à un essai de traduction double 
(ou alternative). Généralement parlant, la variante qui ne correspond pas vrai- 
ment au terme original arabe (causare, etc. fautivement pour b d ‘ et creare, 
etc. fautivement pour ‘l l) n'est attestée que dans un nombre plutôt infime de 
manuscrits. Tout indique qu'il s'agissait donc d'une confusion faisant suite à 
une lecture fautive qui a eu lieu au cours de la transmission de la traduction (la 
confusion entre les deux termes latins étant somme toute courante en raison 
des abréviations)??. Cependant, une étude approfondie à ce sujet est souhai- 
table et reste donc à faire. 


37 Nous avons observé le méme phénomène dans l' Avicenne latin, voir Janssens 2002, p. 118. 

38 Sila traduction latine offre effectivement un essai de double traduction, elle correspond 
pleinement au texte arabe, tel qu'il est attesté dans les trois manuscrits connus. 

39  llestd'un intérêt particulier de remarquer que dans la Philosophia prima de l’ Avicenne 
latin, ne figure qu’une seule occurrence (Avicenna latinus 1980, p. 481, 51) de causatis là 
oü creatis était normalement attendu, ce qui conduit plutót vers une lecture fautive que 
vers une réelle double traduction ou traduction alternative. De facon plutót surprenante, 
S. Van Riet n'offre aucune note. 
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2 Traductions alternatives (de type exclusif) 


La traduction de la conjonction wa- dans une et méme occurrence par et et sed 
peut étre considérée comme |’ expression d’ un essai de traduction alternative. 
Ce cas se présente en I, 11,31 et 337°. 

L'expression [apponitur vel] parificatur (11, 25,91), retenue par Pattin, est 
sans doute beaucoup plus significative, méme si aucun des dix manuscrits 
témoins ne la porte?! Toutefois, la formule apponitur vel parificatur est attes- 
tée dans quelques manuscrits, tels que: Assise, BC 663; Berlin Staatsbibliothek, 
M 1494, Lat. Qu. 449; Munich, BsB Clm 527 et Rennes, BM 149. Mais la tradition 
manuscrite révèle l'existence d'une variété nettement plus grande: 

— opponitur vel parificatur : 

Bruges, Bibliothéque de la Ville 463; Toléde, Bibl. del Cabildo 97-1; Paris, 

BnF, lat. 16082; Florence, Bibl. Laur., Ashburnham 1674; Bologne, Bibl. Univ. 

2344; Rouen, BM 920; Troyes, BM 1374; Bordeaux BM 421; Vienne, ÓNB 2491; 

Genève, BGE, Lat. 76; Sankt Gallen, Stiftsbibliothek, Cod. Sang. 837 ; Cava de’ 

Tirreni (Salerne), B. ss. Trinita 31; Madrid, BN 489. Le ms. Aoste, Sem. Magg. 

71: opponitur dans le texte*?, mais ajoute de vel parificatur dans la marge. 

— opponitur et paríficatur : 

Angers, BM 450 
— opponitur | parificatur: 

Bruges BC 102/125: opponitur dans le texte, parificatur au-dessus de la ligne; 

Cologny, Bodmer CB 10: opponitur dans le texte, parificatur (dans une autre 

encre) au-dessus de la ligne; 

— opponitur: 
Bruxelles, Bibliothéque Royale 2314; Assisi BC 298; Céséne, Bibl. Malates- 
tiana, Ms. Plut. xx11, Dest, 6; Paris, BnF, lat. 6318. 

— opponitur exponctué, parificatur dans la marge: 
Tours, BM 680. 

- parificatur: 

Vat. Lat. 2089; Oxford, Bodl., Selden sup. 24; Cesene, Bibl. Malatestiana, Ms. 

Plut. xx111, Dest, 6; Erfurt, Ca-2-00363; Évreux, BM 79; Berlin M1491, Lat. Qu. 

48. 


40 Taylor 1981, p. 438, notes 7 et 8, observe à juste titre que la conjonction wa- «may be trans- 
lated here as sed or et». 

41 Pattin 1966, p. 139, note 91, affirme que le verbe apponitur est attesté dans le manuscrit Vat. 
Urb. Lat. 206, ainsi que dans le commentaire de Gilles de Rome. Cette dernière affırma- 
tion est erronée, car Gilles lit clairement le seul verbe parificatur (Gilles de Rome, Super 
Librum de causis, f. 8vX). 

42 Taylor 1981, p. 443, lit à tort apponitur. 
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— apponitur: 

Vat. Lat. 206; Vat., Ottob. Lat. 1415; Chicago, Vault Case Ms. 23. 

Notons encore que le manuscrit Erfurt, Ca-4-00018 porte ponitur (pour oppo- 
nitur?) et que le manuscrit Admont, cod. 405 est abimé à cet endroit, mais il 
semble que le copiste ait effacé un mot avant d'écrire opponitur au-dessus de la 
ligne. Ces manuscrits sont donc plutót indicateurs d'une lecon qui se limite au 
seul verbe opponitur. Enfin, dans le manuscrit Leipzig, Universitátsbibliothek 
1339 opponitur a été exponctué et remplacé par coextenditur dans la marge par 
une autre main et dans une autre encre’, 

Nous inclinons à croire que le traducteur a hésité comment lire le verbe 
arabe: yuhadt (opponitur) ou yugart (parificatur)**. En effet, en l'absence de 
points diacritiques, la graphie des deux verbes arabes est trés similaire. La tra- 
dition manuscrite indique de facon assez nette que les deux verbes opponitur 
et paríficatur étaient tous deux présents dans l'archétype, pourvus ou non de 
la conjonction vel. Dans la suite, à un moment qu'il est difficile voire impos- 
sible à déterminer, on voit la suppression d'un des deux verbes, conduisant à 
l'existence de deux nouvelles familles, dont l'une n'atteste que le seul verbe 
opponitur, l autre que le seul verbe parificatur. Le manuscrit de Tours, BM 680 
est incontestablement éclairant pour ce développement, car son copiste a clai- 
rement les deux verbes sous les yeux, mais il exponctue opponitur et le rem- 


43 Sans doute, sur la base du contexte (quoniam extenditur cum ea), un lecteur attentif du 
manuscrit aura saisi que la lecon opponitur fait probléme et opté pour une correction en 
coextenditur, qui donne lieu, toutefois, à une affirmation assez redondante. 

44 Les trois manuscrits arabes connus portent la leçon yugari sans points diacritiques, sauf 
que le manuscrit de Leyde vocalise le y du début et suggére ainsi une lecture tugari (voir 
Taylor 1981, p. 146, l. 3 [Bab, 22, l. 14]). Badawi, dans son édition (voir Badawi 1955, p. 5, 
note 8), opte pour une lecture yuhadi. Cette correction d'auteur ne se comprend pas faci- 
lement, car le contexte invite plutôt à lire yugari. Aurait-elle été faite sur la base de la 
traduction latine? D'autre part, nous doutons l'affirmation de Vansteenkiste (voir Vans- 
teenkiste 1967, p. 62) selon laquelle le verbe gari peut avoir le sens d' opponere. Rothschild 
(Rothschild 1994, p. 415, note 6) affirme que le verbe opponere a ici le sens secondaire de 
«mettre en regard» et que ce sens est attesté en latin classique, mais nous n'avons trouvé 
que celui de «placer devant». En outre, d’après lui, les deux verbes opponere et parificari 
paraissent mieux correspondre à hadi, «étre vis-à-vis de», ce qui nous parait discutable. 
Signalons encore que dans cette méme note, Rothschild indique que les trois traductions 
latino-hébraiques avaient dans leur modéle soit le seul verbe opponitur, soit le seul verbe 
parificatur : elles portent en effet trois formes différentes (Sawwot, mesuwwot, yis*tawwot) 
de la racine $wh qui signifie principalement I’ «égalité» et de manière moins aisée, mais 
possible, la «mise sur un méme pied», la «comparaison » (v. Klatzkin 1933 (en hébreu), t. 
IV, p. 78-80); tant à cause du sens de la racine hébraique que de celui des termes latins, le 
rapport avec parificatur parait malgré tout le plus immédiat et le plus indiscutable. (Nous 
remercions trés vivement M. Rothschild pour cette précision.) 
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place — en marge, il est vrai — par l'autre verbe, à savoir parificatur. Quant à la 
lecon apponitur, elle résulte sans doute de la démarche d'un copiste intelligent 
qui a saisi que la lecon opponitur pose probléme d'un point de vue doctrinal. 
Afin d'y remédier, celui-ci a choisi le verbe apponitur qui se rapproche davan- 
tage de parificatur, sans en étre pour autant un parfait synonyme, croyant vrai- 
sembablement qu'opponitur était le fruit d'une lecture erronée d'apponitur 
par un copiste. 


3 Omissions 


Une partie importante des omissions suggérées dans l'édition Pattin sont 
basées sur la version du texte original tel que celui-ci a été préservé dans 
le manuscrit de Leyde. Souvent, pourtant, le latin se révéle ici conforme au 
texte arabe tel qu'il est attesté dans les manuscrits d' Ankara et d'Istanbul. 
Il en va ainsi pour 1, 5,16; vi(vi1), 69,86; X(XI), 102,59; XIII(XIV), 123,43 et 
123,49; XVI(XVII), 139,20; XVII(XVIII), 148,62 ; XVIII(XIX), 154,95; XIX(XX), 158,19 
et 159,31, 34; XX(XXI), 164,59 et 164,60. 

Des cas plus délicats constituent XXII(XXIII), 175,9 et XXIX(XXX), 204,78. Pat- 
tin y supplée chaque fois la négation non, ce qui s'impose en effet d'un point de 
vue doctrinal. Dans le premier cas, la négation la est présente dans le manus- 
crit de Leyde (et confirmé par ‘Abd al-Latif al-Bagdadi), mais pas dans ceux 
d'Ankara et d'Istanbul, alors que dans le second elle est absente de tous les 
trois témoins arabes. On peut donc se demander avec Taylor s'il est justifié de 
suppléer dans un cas comme dans l'autre la négation dans la traduction latine 
contre la tradition manuscrite arabe (surtout dans le second cas, ot elle est 
unanime), et, ajouterions-nous, contre le témoignage du commentaire littéral 
de Gilles de Rome“. 

Dans deux cas, il est possible qu'il y ait eu une omission volontaire de la part 
du traducteur car les affırmations sont assez redondantes: 


45 Gilles de Rome, Super Librum de causis, f. 80rT et 100vE. Avant d'apporter un jugement 
définitif, il faudra examiner en détail l'ensemble de la tradition manuscrite de la tra- 
duction latine. Observons encore que l'absence de la négation en xXI1(XXIII), 175, 9, est 
confirmée par les traductions hébraïques de Juda, d’ Habilio (à partir de la traduction 
latine) et de Zerahyah (basée directement sur le texte arabe) (voir Rothschild 1994, p. 468, 
note 2) et celle en xx1x(Xxx), 204, 78 par celles de Juda et de Zerahyah, mais pas de Habi- 
lio (Rothschild 1994, p. 479, note 3). Que ce dernier ait lu non dans son modéle, comme 
Rothschild le suppose, n'est pas absolument certain, car il se pourrait qu'il ait senti le 
besoin d'introduire la négation afin de sauvegarder la cohérence doctrinale. 
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— en X(X1), 102,61, la spécification «qui tombent sous la génération et la cor- 
ruption (al-waqiat tahtu l-kawn wa-l-fasad) », car elle exprime exactement 
la méme idee que l’adjectif destructibiles, qui precede; 

- enXXXII(XXXIII), 218,98, ľ addition «et qu'il [à savoir un deuxième Un sup- 
posé en concurrence avec |’ Un véritable] soit un comme lui (wa-kana wāhi- 
dan mitlihi)», car il a déjà été affirmé que cet Un supposé ressemble à tous 
les égards à l'Un véritable. 

Cependant, plutót que de signaler une omission dans le textus, il nous semble 

préférable de formuler pour ces cas une note indiquant simplement que le texte 

arabe ajoute une affirmation redondante - ce qu'il est possible de faire dans un 
apparat qui discute le rapport précis entre le texte arabe et la traduction latine. 

Quant à l’ omission d’ etiam (ar. aydan) en vI(VII), 70,90 et XV(XVI), 131,85, 
elle pourrait avoir sa source dans la transmission de la traduction latine. En 
effet, à cause de!’ abréviation médiévale, un copiste a pu croire à un iteravit dela 
conjonction et qui précéde. Mais elle pourrait aussi résulter d’ un choix délibéré 
du traducteur ou encore de l'absence du terme aydan dans le modele du tra- 
ducteur. Si la premiere hypothése s'avérait correcte et que l'on trouvait etiam 
attesté dans au moins un manuscrit, il serait préférable de l' introduire dans le 
textus et d'indiquer son omission dans un (grand) nombre de manuscrits. Mais 

il ne s’agit plus alors d'une omission. Quant aux deux autres hypothèses, elles 

reconduisent à l'idée d'une note dans un apparat séparé. 

L'omission, qui est clairement présente en (IX), 96,33, et qui est confir- 
mée par les traductions latino-hébraiques*, résulte probablement d'un saut 
du méme au méme, lié au texte arabe dans le modele du traducteur: inbijasan 
kulliyyan mutawahhidan... inbijasan kulliyyan mutawahhidan*’. Si cela s' avére 
correct, le traducteur latin alu: ‘aruda min dälika an taküna l-suwar allati tanba- 
jasa min al-ugül al-awwal (...) inbijasan kulliyyan mutawahhidan. Il a pu alors 
considérer la séquence allati... al-awwal comme une phrase relative qui précise 
de quel genre de formes (suwar) il s'agit et a pu par conséquent, lier inbija- 
san directement avec le verbe takun — verbe qu'il traduit, conformément au 
contexte, par procedant plutót que par la traduction habituelle sint. Il est néan- 
moins intéressant de voir que Gilles de Rome insiste dans son commentaire*® 
sur ce qu’ implique de différent cette procession universelle des intellects pre- 
miers au niveau des intellects seconds: supple inde accidit quod ex intelligentiis 
secundis procedunt formae processione particulari multiplicata. Il couvre ainsi 


46 Rothschild 1994, p. 442-443, note 1. 

47 Nousremercions les participants du colloque d’avoir attiré notre attention sur |’ extension 
précise de I’ omission. 

48 Gilles de Rome, Super Librum de causis, f. 38rN. 
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presque littéralement une large partie de l’ omission où il est explicitement dit, 
dans le texte arabe, que les formes « procédent des intellects seconds selon une 
procession particuliére et multiple» (mss Ankara et Istanbul; ms Leyde: dis- 
tincte)^?. 

Un cas particulier concerne la proposition XVIII(XIX), 150,75. Comme ce 
cas fait partie d'une affirmation assez corrompue dans son ensemble, nous le 
discuterons plus tard, lorsque nous nous pencherons avec une attention parti- 
culiére sur la complexité de la transmission de la traduction latine.5° 

Enfin, le passage XIX(XX), 159, 29-31, pourrait laisser croire à une seconde 
omission à la méme ligne 31, non signalée par Pattin et qui serait à placer aprés 
la conjonction et. Mais la traduction latine souléve ici de larges difficultés. On 
peut y lire (selon l'édition Pattin): scilicet quando agens et factum sunt per ins- 
trumentum et [or cette conjonction est absente dans six des dix manuscrits 
témoins et devrait, selon nous, étre supprimée] non facit per esse suum et sunt 
composita®!, Le texte arabe affirme: ani ida kana L-fa'il yaf alu bi-ala la yaf'alu 
bi-anniyyatihi wa-kanat anniyyatuhu murakkabat («je veux dire, quand l' agent 
agit (en utilisant) un instrument, il n'agit pas par son essence et son essence 
n'est pas composée »). Toutefois, le traducteur latin a lu de toute évidence dans 
son modèle: a nt ida kana L-fa'il wa-l-maf' ul, leçon attestée dans le manuscrit de 
Leyde. Cela explique le début de sa traduction, quando agens et factum sunt per 
instrumentum, à condition de comprendre suntper dans le sens de «sont mis en 
rapport». Immédiatement aprés, non facit per esse suum, peut sous-entendre, 
comme le fait le texte arabe, agens avant facit, méme si ce sous-entendu reste 
moins évident dans la traduction latine que dans le texte arabe. Quant à la fin 
de sa traduction, et sunt composita, elle se détourne clairement de l' arabe, sauf 
si le substantif anniyya avait à faire défaut dans son modele, ce qui n'est pas le 
cas dans les trois manuscrits connus. La traduction originale portait-elle alors 


49 Taylor 1981, 1831648447. 

50 Voir infra, p. 295. 

51 Pattin 1966, p. 179, l. 31 signale une omission aprés suum, mais celle-ci est conforme aux 
manuscrits arabes d' Ankara et d' Istanbul. Il est par contre plus étonnant qu'il maintienne 
la premiére occurrence de la conjonction et dans le textus, alors que la majorité de ses 
manuscrits l'omettent en conformité avec le texte arabe ; en plus, l'absence de la conjonc- 
tion dans la traduction latine est confirmée par les traductions latino-hébraiques, voir 
Rothschild 1994, p. 462, où on lit dans la traduction française reposant principalement sur 
le texte de Juda Romano: «... par un instrument, [l'agent] n'agit pas...» (hébr. hem bi-keli 
eyno po El); la traduction plus tardive de ‘Eli Habilio comporte en revanche la conjonc- 
tion: hw’ be-'emsa'ut keli we-lo' yif'al (Rothschild 2013, p. 341). La traduction française du 
Liber de causis (voir Magnard et alii 1990, p. 71), ainsi que la traduction allemande (voir 
Fidora, Niederberger 2001, p. 105) maintiennent la lecture de Pattin, mais suppléent, sans 
l'indiquer, «agent» (Bewirkendes) avant leur traduction du verbe agit. 
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et est esse suum compositum, ou tout simplement: et est compositum, en sup- 
posant que le traducteur ait estimé redondante |’ addition d’ esse suum? Mais 
n'est-ce pas la modifier de facon (purement) hypothétique la traduction latine 
en fonction du texte arabe? Certes, mais ce n'est qu'aprés examen de tous les 
manuscrits qu'il sera possible de décider si le traducteur a trouvé une omission 
dans son modèle, ou si |’ omission s’est produite lors de la transmission de la 
traduction latine et a pu donner lieu au changement du singulier du verbe est, 
en son pluriel sunt, aprés l'omission d' esse suum. 


4 Le latin médiéval 


Notre traduction appartient au douziéme siécle; il n'est donc pas exclu que 
certains mots soient compris dans un sens typique au latin médiéval ou soient 
écrits selon une graphie spécifiquement médiévale. 

En ce qui concerne la graphie, nous n'avons détecté qu'un cas qui mérite 
une attention particuliére. Il s'agit de (causa) exemplaria pour (causa) exem- 
plaris (Gm), 119,29). Dans la tradition manuscrite, les deux formes exem- 
plaria et exemplaris sont attestées avec, à premiere vue, une légère majorité 
de cas portant la derniére forme, majorité parmi laquelle se trouve le manus- 
crit d'Aoste, Seminario maggiore 71 — mais pas le manuscrit Vat. Ottob. Lat. 
1415. On voit mal pour quelle raison, si exemplaris se trouvait dans l' archétype, 
un copiste l'aurait modifié en exemplaria, qui est une forme extrémement 
rare. Nous n'avons pas trouvé la graphie exemplarius comme alternative pour 
l'adjectif exemplaris dans les dictionnaires de latin médiéval à notre dispo- 
sition, sauf sous une forme substantivée signifiant alors «copiste »52. Toute- 
fois, Pattin avait déjà signalé que cette graphie était attestée dans le Thesau- 
rus linguae latinae, où se trouve une référence unique empruntée au Corpus 
inscriptionum Latinarum (c1L)?. En outre, la leçon (causa) exemplaria est pré- 
sente dans le commentaire de Gilles de Rome, qui cite littéralement le passage: 
hoc ergo... causa exemplaria, pour ajouter immédiatement aprés idest causa 
exemplaris?*. Cette dernière spécification montre que Gilles est conscient du 


52 Latham et alii 1975-2013, p. 840. 

53 Pattin 1966, p. 165, note m; Thesaurus linguae latinae, tome v», col. 1326, avec référence 
à CIL VIII, 26622. Ce dernier présente une inscription sur une fontaine dans un jardin à 
Thygga (Dougga-Tunisie), mais ľ honnêteté oblige à reconnaitre que le mot exemplarius 
(patrono exemplario) résulte d' un essai de reconstruction du texte, car le monument ne 
porte pas davantage que patro (espace blanc) plario. 

54 Gilles de Rome, Super Librum de causis, f. 46rG. Il est étonnant que dans la citation du para- 
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caractére inhabituel de cette graphie, car il sent le besoin de dire explicitement 
qu'il y a identité de sens parfaite entre cette graphie et celle, plus habituelle, 
d'exemplaris. Plus frappant encore est le fait qu'il ne considére pas cette gra- 
phie comme fautive, ce qui aurait simplement requis une correction en exem- 
plaris. Nous inclinons à croire que la lectio difficilior (causa) exemplaria figurait 
dans l'exemplaire du traducteur et a été corrigée ensuite par un copiste en 
exemplaris, qui aurait quant à lui cru à une erreur de copiste dans le modele 
(erreur de copiste qui se serait produite à cause d'une attraction avec le a final 
du mot causa qui precede). 

En III, 33,17, le texte latin selon l'édition Pattin porte stramentum. Ce choix 
peut surprendre car ce terme n'est présent que dans deux des dix manuscrits 
témoins. Mais l'important manuscrit Vat. Ottob. Lat. 1415 est l'un de ces deux 
témoins; en outre, le mot figure dans les commentaires d' Albert le Grand, 
Thomas d' Aquin et Gilles de Rome®®. En latin classique ce mot signifie «ce 
dont on jonche le sol» ou encore «couverture» ; en latin médiéval, il peut avoir 
le sens plus précis de tapis (de priére), ce qui correspond plus ou moins au mot 
arabe bisat présent dans le texte arabe tel qu'il est conservé dans les manuscrits 
d' Ankara et d’Istanbul?”. La remarque de Gilles de Rome dans son commen- 


graphe qui commence la Secunda pars principalis commenti, |’ édition de la Renaissance 
porte exemplaris. 

55 L'autre manuscrit reconnu comme important, à savoir celui d' Aoste, propose aussi cette 
leçon, voir Taylor 1989, p. 89, n°. 12. Notons que Vansteenkiste 1967, p. 62-63 avait déjà 
indiqué qu'il fallait supprimer les crochets que Pattin avait mis autour de stramentum. 
Mais Vansteenkiste ne dit rien à propos du sens précis de ce terme dans ce cas-ci. De plus, 
il se base sur l'édition de Bardenhewer pour établir un lien avec le mot arabe bisat. Cepen- 
dant, il ne mentionne pas le fait que Bardenhewer a opté pour ce choix en se basant sur la 
traduction latine. De plus, dans son petit lexique arabo-latin, il rapporte la racine bet (p. 70, 
sub 6) à trois mots latins trés différents: stramentum, expansus et simplex, mais oublie de 
préciser que stramentum correspond al’ arabe bisát; expansus à mabsüt et simplex à basit 
(qui, à son tour, rend le grec dm2oûs). Suite à cette confusion due à l'approche peu rigou- 
reuse de Vansteenkiste, Rothschild 1994, p. 418, note 10 (aussi Rothschild 2013, p. 75), a 
critiqué à tort - comme le montre notre exposé - le choix de la leçon stramentum. Roth- 
schild considére sans doute que le fait que les traductions latino-hébraiques témoignent 
toutes de la leçon "instrumentum", vient renforcer sa critique. Il est toutefois regrettable 
qu'il ignore la présence de bisat dans deux des trois manuscrits arabes connus (et dans un 
des témoins indirects arabes, voir infra, note 57). Par contre, il explique trés bien comment 
un copiste a pu lire facilement sicut instrumentum au lieu de sicut(i) stramentum. 

56 Albert le Grand, De causis et processu universitatis, p. 80, l. 24 et p. 87, l. 48; Thomas 
d Aquin, Expositio super Librum de causis, p. 23, l. 11; Gilles de Rome, Super Librum de cau- 
sis, f. 12v. 

57 Pour ce sens en latin médiéval, voir Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon, p. 994; pour «tapis (éten- 
du)» comme traduisant bisat, voir Dictionnaire arabe-frangais, t. 1, p. 126. Observons 
encore que la leçon bisät n’est pas seulement celle des manuscrits d Ankara et d’ Istanbul, 
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taire nous semble pourtant d'une signification capitale lorsqu'il note, aprés 
avoir cité le bout de phrase (causavit animam): « posuit eam sicut stramentum: 
aliqui textus habent instrumentum sed melior littera est que dicit stramen- 
tum». Gilles a accés à plusieurs, en tout cas au moins deux manuscrits, ou il 
a pu lire tantôt stramentum, tantôt instrumentum*®. Sans hésitation aucune, il 
opte pour la premiere de ses lectures et indique que cela implique que la Cause 
premiere stravit eam [à savoir, l âme] operationi intelligentiae. Par ailleurs, la 
lecon stramentum est confirmée dans le commentaire de Thomas d' Aquin qui 
offre une explication identique à celle de Gilles, la seule différence étant que 
Gilles utilise le verbe stravit, alors que Thomas opte pour substravit. Mais les 
deux verbes ont fondamentalement le méme sens5®. Dans le contexte philoso- 
phique du Liber de causis, le mot paraît donc avoir plutôt le sens de «substrat», 
de quelque chose qui sert de «fondement», or c'est un sens attesté en latin 
medieval.60 

Une compréhension spécifiquement médiévale du verbe sequi est sans 
doute en jeu en I, 3,8 (sequitur). Richard Taylor a déja bien expliqué que le 
verbe arabe waliya — dont la signification usuelle est «suivre» — a ici le sens 
de «étre adjacent à» et opte en conséquence pour une lecture en latin (lignes 
9-10) causa universalis secunda quae sequitur ipsum [à savoir, le causatum] au 
lieu de: causa universalis secunda quae sequitur ipsam [à savoir, la causa prima], 
lecture présente dans l'édition Pattinf!. Mais n'est-ce pas imposer au verbe 
latin un sens qu'il n'a nullement? Jean-Pierre Rothschild fait état d'une tra- 
duction malencontreuse et inexacte, dont les traducteurs hébraiques ne sont 
pas venus à bout ou dont ils ont escamoté la difficulté&?. Par ailleurs, dans 
les commentaires d' Albert le Grand, Guillaume de Leus et Johannes Wenck 
figure la leçon sequitur ipsam$?, conformément à la majorité des manuscrits 
témoins de l' édition Pattin$^. Néanmoins, la consultation d'une trentaine de 
manuscrits nous a révélé qu'un peu plus de la moitié d'entre eux témoignent 


mais elle est confirmée, en outre, par le Kitab al-fusül ft l-ma‘alim d' al-Amiri (voir Wakel- 
nig 2006, p. 182). 

58 Gilles de Rome, Super Librum de causis, f. 12v. 

59 Thomas d'Aquin, Expositio super Librum de causis, p. 23. 

60 Fuchs et alii 1970-2005, vol. VII, p. S 788. Magnard et alii 1990, p. 43, traduit stramentum 
par «une assise (pour)», alors que Fidora, Niederberger 2001, p. 43, la rendent par Unter- 
lage. Ilse pourrait que la compréhension philosophique au moyen âge du mot stramentum 
comme «substrat» ait eu son origine dans le passage sous discussion. 

61 Taylor 1978, spécialement p. 170-172. 

62 Rothschild 2013, p. 74. 

63 Voir respectivement Albert le Grand, De causis et processu universitatis, p. 67, l. 63; Carron 
2016, p. 531,1. 24; Meliadó 2016, p. 262, L. 8. 

64  Pattin1966, p.134, note 8 indique que seulement deux des dix manuscrits consultés par lui 
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d'une leçon ipsum, ce qui est une indication sérieuse en faveur de l hypothèse 
selon laquelle cette lectio difficilior était effectivement celle du traducteur lui- 
méme. Comme l'a observé Taylor, la variante ipsam a toutes les chances d'étre 
le fruit de l'intervention d'un copiste, qui a constaté une contradiction inhé- 
rente à l'affirmation, en comprenant le verbe sequitur dans son sens ordinaire 
de «suit». Mais le verbe latin peut-il avoir une autre sens? Cette idée est loin 
d’être évidente si l'on consulte les dictionnaires de latin classique et de latin 
médiéval. Néanmoins, nous avons trouvé dans le Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon 
Minus un sens qui n'inclut pas l'idée d'une suite successive, à savoir «se rat- 
tacher à »®5. Si ce sens n’ exprime pas exactement l'idée de «être adjacent a», il 
évite néanmoins l'idée d'une «suite». On ne peut donc nullement exclure que 
Gérard de Crémone, comme traducteur latin, ait donné ce sens, ou un sens qui 
lui soit proche, au verbe sequi à l'intérieur de ce contexte. 

Un dernier cas qui mérite l'attention est l'utilisation du verbe excusare en 
I, 411 comme traduction du verbe istagna (‘an), «étre capable de se dispen- 
ser (de quelque chose)», «ne pas avoir besoin (de quelque chose)», incluant 
donc l'idée d'«étre suffisant à soi-méme». Nous avons cherché en vain un tel 
sens dans un dictionnaire de latin. Rothschild, conscient du probléme, signale 
que le verbe latin, pourrait avoir signifié ici, au vu de l'arabe, «étre exempt, 
dispensé»96, De facon surprenante, un sens semblable prévaut dans la tra- 
duction de certaines parties des livres naturels du Shifa’ d' Avicenne effectuée 
à Burgos entre 1275 et 128067. D'autre part, dans la traduction du De anima 
de ce méme ouvrage, réalisée un siécle plutót à Toléde par Gundissalinus et 
Avendauth, le verbe excusare traduit à deux reprises l'arabe kafa, qui peut 
signifier «avoir quelqu'un exempt de »®8. Notons enfin que dans le Flos Alfa- 
rabii (traduction partielle des Uyüun al-masa’il généralement attribuée à Gun- 


portent ipsum. Cela n’est pas correct, car au moins un des huit autres manuscrits, à savoir 
Bruges, Bibliothéque de la ville 463 (ms A de Pattin), a cette lecon. 

65 X Mediae Latinitatis Lexicon, p. 960. 

66 Rothschild 2013, p. 76. 

67 Avicenna latinus 1987, p. 4, L 49: excusatum est a (probatione) dans un contexte où il est 
affirmé que ce qui est évident est exempt de preuve; p. 127, l. 81: excusat (dicere istam dubi- 
tationem), à savoir qu' on est dispensé d'exposer le doute évoqué auparavant; et Avicenna 
latinus 1989, p. 75, 1: (nos) excusat a (reiteratione), signifiant ici «nous exempt de répéter» 
(dans les trois cas, le texte arabe porte yugni ['an]). Pour la datation de cette traduction, 
voir Avicenna latinus 1987, p. 67*-68*. 

68 Avicenna latinus 1968, p. 183, 94: excusat (nos ab hoc labore), signifiant ici « nous exempte 
de ce fardeau», et Avicenna latinus 1972, p. 234, l. 83: excusat (laborem egrediendi spiritum 
ad aerem), ce qui veut dire en contexte «dispense le pneuma de la peine de se mouvoir 
vers l'air». Pour la datation de cette traduction, voir Avicenna latinus 1972, p. 92*-95*; en 
ce qui concerne les noms de ces traducteurs, voir ibid., p. 98*-103*. 
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dissalinus) on trouve et non excusatio esse eius a causa pour traduire fa-la 
ganiya bi-wugudihi ‘an al-'illa, «car il [= le possible] ne peut pas étre exempt 
de cause quand il existe »6?. Sur base de ces constatations, il parait donc rai- 
sonnable de penser que le verbe excusare pouvait, dés la seconde moitié du 
douzième siècle, avoir le sens de «dispenser», «exempter». Reste par contre 
le probléme de savoir s'il faut lire avec l'édition Pattin: excusat, ou s'il faut 
préférer, comme le suggérent Vansteenkiste et Rothschild, la variante excusa- 
Hu? Les deux formes sont attestées dans la tradition manuscrite, mais, sur 
la base d'un survol d'une trentaine de manuscrits, la forme passive s'avére la 
plus établie. Elle est en plus présente dans les commentaires de Guillaume 
de Leus et Johannes Wenck”. Enfin, elle semble être confirmée par les trois 
traductions latino-hébraiques??. Par contre, un bon nombre de manuscrits, 
dont l'Ottobonianus et celui d'Aoste, portent la forme active, qui a très vrai- 
semblablement constitué la base de la traduction latino-hébraique de Habi- 
lio. I n'est donc pas aisé de trancher. Certes, on peut admettre avec Roth- 
schild que la forme passive semble préférable d'un point de vue grammati- 
cal, mais est-ce suffisant? Enfin, il existe encore un probléme additionnel, car 
on trouve une troisiéme variante, à savoir excludit, attestée au moins dans 
le manuscrit St. Gallen, Stiftsbibl., Cod. Sang. 837, f. 22. Le méme verbe, au 
passif cette fois, se retrouve dans le commentaire de Gilles de Rome, f. 21K, 
qui explique la citation «non excluditur ipsius [i.e., causae secundae] actio a 
causa prima quae est supra ipsam» de la façon suivante: «quasi dicat quod 
actio causae secundae non excludit immo praesupponit actionem causae pri- 
mae ». Il semble que Gilles trouve la formulation de la traduction latine inha- 
bituelle et sente par conséquent le besoin de la reformuler (quasi dicat) dans 
un latin plus ordinaire. Il est pourtant frappant de voir qu'il ne mentionne pas 
la leçon excusat | excusatur, ce qui indique qu'il ne l'a nulle part vue dans la 


69 Cruz Hernández 1951, p. 308, l. 40 (arabe) et p. 317, 1. 14-15 (latin). 

70 Vansteenkiste 1967, p. 78; Rothschild 1994, p. 408 (note 5B) et 2013, p. 76. 

71 Carron 2016, p. 532, 1. 1; Meliadö 2016, p. 262, l. 1. Observons que Pattin 1966, 134, note 11 
indique de facon injustifiée que le commentaire de Guillaume porte la variante excludi- 
tur. En fait, celle-ci est présente dans le commentaire de Gilles de Rome (voir la suite de 
l'exposé). 

72 ` Rothschild 2013, p. 292-293. Hillel: lo’ tippaser pe'ullat ha-ri’sönah, «l action dela premiere 
ne se dissout pas»; Juda Romano: lo’ tusar pe'ullat ha-ri$onah, «ľ action de la premiere 
n'est pas Ótée»; ‘Eli Habilio: lo’ yehdal im zeh po'al ha-sibbah ha-ri'Sonáh, «Y action de 
la cause premiere ne cesse pas pour autant». La premiere et la troisiéme de ces traduc- 
tions semblent reposer plutót sur excusatur, la seconde pourrait se justifier aussi à partir 
d'excluditur. M. Rothschild nous signale que, par suite d’ une erreur de renvoi au texte, les 
citations de l'hébreu dans son article de 1994, p. 407, n. 5 et dans celui de 2013, p. 76 sont 
inadéquates. 
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documentation à sa disposition, qui impliquait l’ accès à au moins deux manus- 
crits, comme nous l'avons déjà montré”. 


5 Complexité de la transmission de la traduction 


Dans ce qui suit, nous ne discuterons pas tous les passages qui risquent de 
soulever des difficultés sérieuses à tout qui se voudrait le futur éditeur d'une 
nouvelle édition critique. Nous nous bornerons à discuter, à titre d'exemple, 
trois cas à propos desquels Taylor a proposé une autre lecture que celle de 
l'édition Pattin. 


(1) En 1, 17,59-62, on lit dans l'édition Pattin: « Quod est quia causa secunda 
quando facit rem, influit causa prima quae est supra eam super illam rem de 
virtute sua, quare adhaerit ei adhaerentia vehementi et servat eam ». Taylor pro- 
pose, sur la base de l'arabe fa-tulzima dalika I-shaya luzuman sadidan qui 
signifie «en sorte qu'elle [= la premiere cause) adhére à cette chose», ainsi 
qu'en tenant compte de plusieurs manuscrits parmi lesquels Aoste et Vati- 
can Ottobonianus, de lire le segment de phrase en italiques de la maniére 
suivante: «quare adhaerit illud rei adhaerentia vehementi »"^. Cette lecture 
trouve un appui indirect dans le commentaire d' Albert le Grand, car elle a 
infixum adhaerat rei, ce qui indique qu'Albert avait illud dans son modèle et l'a 
interprété comme infixum”. D'autres commentateurs, comme Gilles de Rome, 
Guillaume de Leus et Johannes Wenk confirment par contre la lecon ei, mais 
tant Gilles que Guillaume comprennent ce pronom comme faisant référence 
à la cause seconde, et non à la chose produite par celle-ci”6. Cette position a 
de quoi surprendre, car il semble plus naturel de comprendre le pronom ei 


73 Voir supra, p. 293. 

74 ` Fidora, Niederberger 2001, p. 38 adoptent cette variante en latin, mais ils traduisent (ibid., 
p. 39): «weshalb sie jenem Ding stärker anhaftet», ce qui présuppose clairement une 
lecon illi rei, non illud rei. 

75 Albert le Grand, De causis et processu universitatis, p. 68, |. 33-34. En interprétant ainsi 
illud, et non en termes de l’action divine ni encore moins de Dieu comme cause première 
lui-méme, Albert écarte complétement toute connotation panthéiste, voire panenthéiste. 
Selon Pattin (Pattin 1966, p. 137, note 61), le commentaire de Bacon porterait aussi de la 
lecon illud rei, mais nous n'avons pas trouvé un seul passage qui en témoignerait. Par 
contre, la leçon est effectivement présente dans l'édition du Liber de causis qui suit celle 
du commentaire, voir Roger Bacon, Quaestiones supra Librum de causis, p. 162, l. 15. 

76 Gilles de Rome, Super Librum de causis, f. 5vHH; Carron 2016, p. 537, l. 6; Meliadó 2016, 
p. 264, l. 9. 
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comme relaté à illam rem qui précède, donc en accord avec l’ arabe: à la chose 
produite par la cause seconde”. C'est ainsi qu’ au moins deux des traductions 
latino-hébraiques l' ont compris, lisant sans doute dans leur Vorlage: illi rei”®. 
Quand on regarde |’ apparat de I’ édition Pattin, on a l'impression que les deux 
variantes figurent dans un nombre presque égal des manuscrits. Un sondage 
effectué dans une trentaine de manuscrits nous a révélé qu'il n' en est pas ainsi. 
En fait, un peu plus de la moitié de ces manuscrits portent la lecon illud rei et 
seulement un cinquiéme ei. N' est-ce pas là une indication sérieuse en faveur 
de la proposition de Taylor de remplacer cette derniére par la premiére ? Et cela 
d'autant plus qu'elle correspond à une lecture de l'arabe fa-yulzima (éd. Tay- 
lor: fa-tulzima) dalika l-shay'a luzuman sadidan, attestée dans les manuscrits 
d' Ankara et d' Istanbul”, où dalika figure comme sujet de la phrase. Cette piste 
écarte pourtant complètement le probléme que soulève de toute évidence cette 
lecon. En effet, à quoi le pronom illud / dalika se refere-t-il? La réponse est sans 
doute: «le fait que la cause premiére, qui est au-dessus de la cause seconde, 
influe sur la chose, produite par celle-ci, de sa propre puissance», bref, l'action 
d'influer de la cause première. Si cette lecture n’est pas entièrement dépourvue 
de sens, elle ne tient pas compte de l'affirmation qui vient tout de suite aprés, 
selon laquelle c'est plutót la cause lointaine elle-méme, et non son action, qui 
continue à adhérer à la chose sur laquelle elle influe sa puissance, et qu'elle 
conserve après que la cause prochaine s’en soit séparée: «Iam ergo manifestum 
estet planum quod causa longinqua est vehementius causa rei (...), et quod ipsa 
influit virtutem suam super et servat eam (...), immo remanet in ea et adhaeret 
ei adhaerentia vehementi, secundum quod ostendimus et exposuimus ». 

En outre, d'un point de vue purement grammatical, tant en arabe qu'en 
latin, il est loin d'étre évident que ce pronom démonstratif puisse se référer 


77 [Ilen va ainsi de la traduction française, basée sur une lecture du latin ei: «La raison en 
est que lorsque la cause seconde produit une chose, la cause premiére, qui est au-dessus 
d'elle, influe sur cette chose de par sa propre puissance. C'est pourquoi elle y [faisant 
référence sans ambiguïté aucune à ‘cette chose’] adhère d'une adhérence plus forte et la 
conserve » (Magnard et al. 1990, p. 41). 

78 Rothschild 1994, p. 406, traduit l'hébreu de Juda Romano: «et [sous-entendu: la cause 
premiere] y (= cette chose, produite par la cause seconde et recevant l'influence de la 
cause première) adhère» ; mais Juda Romano explicite: tidd*baq ‘im oto ha-dabar, «elle 
adhère à cette méme chose»; de méme ‘Eli Habilio: A? mehubberet la-dabar ha-hü’, «elle 
est attachée à la chose en question»; Hillel seul emploie des pronoms dont les référents 
sont incertains, lisant probablement ei (Rothschild 2013, p. 294-295). 

79  Enl'absence de points diacritiques, comme c'était souvent le cas dans les manuscrits 
anciens, la graphie des deux formes du verbe est identique et les deux lectures sont donc 
également possibles. Taylor 1981, p. 142, note 39-40 remarque que les manuscrits d' Ankara 
et d'Istanbul (qui ne sont pas datés, mais relativement tardifs) portent la vocalisation yu. 
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al’ ensemble de la phrase qui précède. On s' attend plutôt à ce qu'il soit lié avec 
le mot qui suit, qui est rei / -shay'a8?. Dans ce sens, l'utilisation du pronom ei se 
révéle plus adéquate, car il référe à «cette chose-là », nonobstant son identifi- 
cation dans certains commentaires avec la cause seconde, comme nous!’ avons 
indiqué plus haut. Toutefois, on ne peut pas ignorer l'attestation massive de la 
formulation illud rei. Pourrait-on imaginer à sa base une lecture fautive d' illi 
rei? Comme nous avons découvert cette dernière leçon dans trois manuscrits, 
à savoir, Céséne, Bibl. Malatestiana, Plut. xx111, Dext. 6; Vienne, ÓNB 2491 et 
Angers, BM 45081, cette hypothèse gagne en probabilité, d'autant plus que le 
«i» d'illi est pourvu d'un petit accent, comme d'ailleurs aussi le «i» du mot 
rei qui suit. Un copiste pourrait avoir lu ce «i avec accent» comme un «d» et 
avoir transformé ainsi illi en illud. Mais cela n' est pas à notre avis la seule expli- 
cation possible. En effet, s'il ne fait pas de doute que la lecon illi rei fut présente 
dans l'archétype, car elle rend l'arabe de facon parfaite, on ne peut pourtant 
pas exclure qu' illud rei y figurait comme traduction alternative, dans la mesure 
oü le traducteur hésitait entre un pronom démonstratif lié à un substantif ou 
un sujet de la phrase où il est question d’ adhérence®?. En somme, on se trouve 
devant un choix compliqué quant à ce qu'il faudrait mettre dans le textus 
d'une éventuelle nouvelle édition critique: (1) illi rei, en fonction de la com- 
préhension la plus évidente du texte l' arabe, qui parait aussi avoir à son crédit 
l'hébreu de deux des traducteurs, à moins qu'elle ne procéde que d'un effort 
d'éclaircissement de la part de ceux-ci; ou (2) illud rei, en tenant compte de 
ce dont témoignent la majorité des manuscrits; ou encore (3) tout simplement 
ei, sur la base de la tradition des commentaires, mais, en méme temps, d'une 
minorité importante de manuscrits et d'une des traductions latino-hébraiques. 

(2) En x1(Xi1), 107,79, on lit dans l'édition Pattin: agens in rem, à corriger 
selon Taylor en agens (ou, éventuellement, agens vel quae est) in re, car le texte 
arabe porte: (al-shay’) al-ka'in ft I-shay’, «(la chose) qui est dans la chose »83. 
Dans la partie dela tradition manuscrite que nous avons examinée, nous avons 
découvert que la vaste majorité porte ou bien agens in rem, ou bien agens in re, 
sans qu'une nette préférence pour une de ces deux variantes ne se dessine, ce 


80  Latraduction anglaise que Taylor (voir Taylor 1981, p. 285) propose du texte arabe, à savoir: 
«strongly adheres to that thing», en constitue une illustration parfaite. 

81 En outre, il est à noter que le manuscrit St. Gallen, Stiftsbibl., Cod. Sang. 837 présente illi 
sans I’ addition rei. 

82 Ce problème se posait certainement si le traducteur, dans son modèle, lisait fa-yulzima, 
car dans le texte arabe aucun substantif masculin ne précède à l'intérieur de la méme 
affirmation; cette observation est à l'origine de la vocalisation tu(/zima) dans I’ édition du 
texte arabe de Taylor (Taylor 1981, p. 351-352). 

83 Taylor 1989, p. 94, notes 45-46. 
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qui ne correspond pas vraiment à ce que l'apparat de Pattin laisse croire. Les 
commentaires de Gilles de Rome et de Thomas d’ Aquin suivent clairement la 
premiere lecon, tandis que les traditions latino-hébraiques avaient pour base 
un modèle où figurait la dernieres*. Si on veut rester le plus proche du texte ori- 
ginal arabe, il est clair que la dernière variante doit être retenue pour I’ Edition, 
mais si on tient compte de la réception de la traduction latine dans les com- 
mentaires, on ne peut pas ignorer la premiére sans plus d’ égards. Selon nous, 
il ne faudra pas uniquement la signaler dans l’ apparat des variantes, mais éga- 
lement insister sur son importance particulière d'une façon ou d'une autref5. 
Reste le fait qu’ agens a de quoi surprendre comme traduction de ka'in. Même 
sionle comprend dans le sens de «étant actif dans », qui est un de ses sens pos- 
sibles en latin medieval®®, il s'agit toujours d'une traduction interprétative?". 
Il n'est donc pas sans intérét de constater que dans quatre des dix manus- 
crits témoins de l'édition Pattin, la lecon agens vel quae est in re est attestée. 
Il s'agit sans doute d'un essai de double traduction, ot la traduction quae est 
constitue une traduction assez littérale, alors que la traduction agens se pré- 
sente davantage comme une traduction libre, inspirée en toute probabilité par 
la qualification per modum causae qui suit®®. En outre, plusieurs manuscrits, 
par exemple Vat. Urb. lat. 206, Assise, BC 298 et Leipzig, Universitátsbibliothek 
1382, témoignent de la variante: agens secundum quod est. La formule res agens 
vel quae est in re a-t-elle été jugée peu claire par un copiste et a-t-il opté pour 
une correction ad sensum en remplacant quae est par secundum quod? 


84  Pourles premières, voir Gilles de Rome, Super Librum de causis, f. 41rH et Thomas d Aquin, 
Expositio super Librum de causis, p. 80, l. 26 (secundum quod causa agit in effectum); 
concernant les traductions latino-hébraiques, voir Rothschild 1994, p. 445: «(la chose) qui 
agit (comme cause) dans une autre (...) n’est en elle (...) » (ha-dabar ha-po el be-dabar |...] 
eyno/eynennu bo [...]), chez Juda Romano et chez ‘Eli Habilio; Hillel de Vérone omet tout 
le développement de cette proposition (Rothschild 2013, p. 320-321). 

85 Même si tout laisse croire que la variante agens in rem résulte de l'initiative d’un copiste, 
qui comprenait agens in dans son sens obvie, à savoir «agissant sur», et a par conséquent 
choisi de mettre ce qui en constitue l'objet à l'accusatif au lieu de l'ablatif, nous serions 
tentés de mentionner les deux variantes dans le textus (mais en indiquant la deuxiéme 
avec un astérisque), car celle-ci a clairement influencé la compréhension de plusieurs 
commentateurs latins. 

86  Prinzetaliü1959sqq, vol. 1, p. 401. 

87  Dansleslexiques publiés de ľ Avicenne latin, nous avons trouvé un seul endroit où le verbe 
kàna a été rendu en termes d' «agere », à savoir dans le De anima (voir Avicenna latinus 
1968, p. 30, l. 3), mais c’est à l'intérieur d'une phrase dont la traduction latine dévie sensi- 
blement de l'arabe (voir Avicenna latinus 1968, p. 30, note 2-3). 

88 Outre les quatre manuscrits auxquels Pattin se réfère, on trouve la méme variante dans le 
manuscrit d' Angers, BM 450. 
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D’autres variantes significatives de cette formule se trouvent dans (au 
moins) deux manuscrits: Paris, BnF 6569, qui porte agens in rem (mais avec 
la lettre ‘m’ exponctuée) sur la ligne, et quae est au-dessus de la ligne; et Chi- 
cago, Vault Case 23, qui présente la formulation complexe agens in rem vel quae 
est in re. Le manuscrit de Chicago pourrait témoigner de ce que son copiste 
ait observé l'existence de la double traduction, mais aussi celle de la variante 
agens in rem, et ait alors estimé qu'en offrantla formule qui est la sienne, il arti- 
culait la vraie alternative telle que la traduction originale l'avait exprimée. Ou 
bien I’ archétype de la traduction portait-il vraiment agens in rem, le traducteur 
ayant, aprés révision, exponctué le m d’ in rem et ajouté au-dessus de la ligne et 
quae est, comme peut le suggérer le manuscrit de Paris? En absence d'un survol 
complet de tous les manuscrits, il est prématuré de décider, mais tout indique 
néanmoins que la traduction latine portait à l'origine, ou sinon trés tót lors de 
sa transmission, un essai de double traduction. Ce que Taylor avait quelque part 
pressenti, se révéle de plus en plus une quasi-certitude. 

En XVIII(XIX), 150,75-77, Pattin présente la lecture suivante: «Et hoc non 
fit ita nisi quoniam est ipsa (...) neque intellectualis tota neque animalis tota 
neque corporea tota, neque pendet per causam (...) ». Taylor, de son cóté, pro- 
pose de lire: «Et hoc non fit ita nisi quoniam est ipsa expositio neque intel- 
lectualis tota neque animalis tota neque corporea tota, neque [Taylor 1981: 
non] pendet per causam (...)»®9. En effet, le mot expositio est attesté dans 
les manuscrits Oxford, Bodleian Selden sup. 24 (comme Pattin l'avait déjà 
signalé) et Aoste; il constitue une traduction qui, bien que ne convenant pas au 
contexte, rend littéralement le terme arabe Sarh, présent dans les trois manus- 
crits témoins du texte arabe®°. De surcroît, on peut invoquer deux témoins 
indirects en faveur d'une mention explicite de ce mot:le commentaire d' Albert 
le Grand, ainsi que la traduction latino-hébraique de Juda?!. Malheureusement, 
Taylor a perdu de vue que les mots est ipsa, ainsi que la conjonction neque avant 


89 Taylor 1989, p. 97, note 58. Concernant la proposition de lire non, voir Taylor 1981, p. 485, 
note 136; cette note n'est pas reprise dans son article de 1989, sans doute parce qu il s'est 
apercu entretemps qu'une telle lecture pose grammaticalement probléme. 

go La leçon Sarg retenue par Bardenhewer (Bardenhewer 1882, p. 94, l. 1) résulte d'une cor- 
rection d'auteur (voir l'apparat l. 1); il nous parait difficile de considérer ce mot comme 
un équivalent possible du grec genos, comme Rothschild (Rothschild 1994, p. 460, note 6) 
le suggere. 

91 Pour le premier, voir Albert le Grand, De causis et processu universitatis, p. 155, 1. 10-18: «Et 
huius quidem causa non est alia nisi quia ipsa anima secundum quod anima est, secundum 
totum suum esse, nec est expositio sive expressio sive sigillatio intelligentiae, ut tota scili- 
cet intellectualis (...). Et anima quidem non pendet per causam quae est supra eam». Pour 
le second, la traduction est: «parce que toute explication (ba-‘abur [heyot] kol be'ür)», 
voir Rothschild 1994, p. 460, note 6; Habilio (... le-mah se-h? eynah sikhlit kullah...) traduit 
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intellectualis sont absents des deux manuscrits mentionnés et qu'ils portent 
tous deux à la fin non pendet. Par conséquent, la reconstruction correcte serait: 
«Et hoc non fit ita nisi quoniam expositio intellectualis tota neque animalis 
tota neque corporea tota, non pendet per causam (...) »??. Mais les manuscrits 
latins témoignent d'une variété assez surprenante à cet endroit. Nous ne pou- 
vons pas présenter tous les détails dans ces pages, mais pour notre propos il 
est important de constater que la formule neque pendet est attestée de facon 
limitée. Selon notre documentation, la plupart des manuscrits comportent non 
pendet (ou non penderet | non pendent) et le verbe est aprés quoniam. Toute- 
fois, une grande diversité de variantes viennent aprés cette derniére conjonc- 
tion: ipsa intelligibilis, ipsa neque intelligibilis, intellectibilis ipsa, ipsa scilicet 
anima, intelligibilis tota, intelligibilis atque, ex ipso, dispositio, voire exputo et ex 
tempore ( ?). 

Ensuite, il està noter qu'aucun des manuscrits que nous avons consultés (en 
plus de ceux déjà utilisés par Pattin) ne porte explicitement le mot expositio et 
que son attestation se limite donc à deux manuscrits sur un ensemble d'une 
quarantaine, plus le modéle du traducteur hébreu Juda Romano. Toutefois, la 
variante exputo, dépourvue de sens, qui se lit dans le manuscrit Cologny, Bod- 
mer CB 10, est relativement proche d' expositio et, compte tenu de l'abréviation 
habituelle de ce dernier, s'explique facilement par une lecture erronée, suite à 
un manque d'attention porté au contexte. La méme explication pourrait étre 
valable pour la variante ex ipso attestée dans plusieurs manuscrits. Par contre, 
la variante dispositio qui est présente dans les manuscrits Cava de' Tirreni 
(Salerne), B. ss. Trinità 31, et Genève, BGE, Lat. 76, pourrait témoigner d'un essai 
de traduction alternative. Nous avons déjà noté qu'expositio est une traduc- 
tion en soi correcte du mot arabe $arh. Mais il est clair que dans notre texte ce 
dernier n’est pas utilisé dans son sens habituel. Comme dans les Plotiniana ara- 
bica, il signifie plutôt «arrangement», «ordre »?3. Comme il s’agit là d'un des 
sens possibles du mot dispositio en latin médiéval™, on a l'impression que son 
choix ne dépend pas du hasard, mais d'une initiative délibérée, sans doute du 
traducteur lui-méme qui, ayant saisi que sa traduction littérale expositio posait 


littéralement quoniam est ipsa neque intellectibilis tota; Hillel de Vérone omet le dévelop- 
pement (Rothschild 2013, p. 336-337). 

92 Nous ne tenons pas compte ici de I’ addition (accidentelle?) de ex ea est aprés corporea 
dans le manuscrit d' Oxford, Bodl., Selden sup. 24. 

93 Voir Badawi 1955, p. 20, note 2; pour un exemple concret, voir, par exemple, Epitre sur la 
science divine, Badawi 1955, p. 178, L 4, où le terme - tout en étant lié par un wa- epéxégé- 
tique avec le mot nizam- (« ordre»), est traduit: «arrangement» par Geoffrey Lewis (voir 
Plotini Opera, t. 11. Enn. IV-VI, 1959, p. 333). 

94 Voire Latham et alii 1975-2013, p. 692. 
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probléme, a opté pour une alternative qui rende mieux le sens spécifique et 
exceptionnel du terme arabe dans ce contexte. Par conséquent, on ne peut nul- 
lement exclure la lecture suivante dans l' exemplaire du traducteur: quoniam 
expositio dispositio (ce dernier mota peut-étre écrit en marge ou supra lineam). 
Faut-il en déduire que la lecture de D édition Pattin doit être ignorée ? Nous ne le 
croyons pas. Certes, elle n'est justifiée que par un nombre relativement limité 
de manuscrits, mais elle trouve un support indirect dans le commentaire de 
Gilles de Rome et, en outre, dans la traduction latino-hébraique de IHabillo?5. 
Elle est donc significative au niveau de l'histoire de la réception. Mais on ne 
peut pas entièrement exclure qu’elle remonte en fin de compte au traducteur 
lui-même. La disparité de la tradition manuscrite invite à la prudence. Ce n’est 
que sur la base d'un solide et précis stemma codicum qu il sera possible se pro- 
noncer à ce propos. 


6 Traductions posant probléme en comparaison avec le texte arabe 


À nouveau, nous nous limitons à trois cas exemplaires. 

(1) Enxix(Xx), 15815247, l'édition Pattin porte: «(...) ita quod est bonitas, et 
bonitas [et virtus] et ens sunt res una. Sicut ergo ens primum et bonitas 
sunt res una ». Taylor, qui se fonde sur!’ arabe et sur un nombre important 
de manuscrits latins, opte pour l'omission au lieu de la suppression de et 
virtus?®. Dans sa these, il remarque en outre que la fin de la traduction 
latine se détourne du texte arabe, où se trouve: fa-ka-ma sarat al-huwiyya 


95  Respectivement, Gilles de Rome, Super Librum de causis, f. 64vR-65rR, Rothschild 1994, 
p. 460, note 6. 

96 Taylor 1989, p. 98, note 62. Taylor, dans sa thèse, remarque en plus qu'il comprend I’ arabe 
d'une facon différente dela traduction latine, bien que celle-ci soit en soi possible (Taylor 
1981, p. 488, note 144). La différence d'interprétation consiste surtout dans la compré- 
hension de la préposition bi-annahu, que le traducteur latin a rendu par ita quod, alors 
que Taylor la rend par: « by virtue of». De facon un peu surprenante, la traduction latino- 
hébraïque de Juda Romano porte la leçon be-derekh $e-, que Rothschild (Rothschild 1994, 
p. 462) traduit: «en tant que», ce qui semble plutót correspondre à une lecture de la 
traduction latine: inquantum (en raison d'une confusion avec ita quod ou traduction alter- 
native présente dans l'archétype du traducteur, mais nous n’en avons pas encore trouvé 
confirmation dans la tradition manuscrite latine); Habilio porte ‘im, «si», mais la suite est 
altérée : ‘im hayah ha-töb we-ha-heyot ha-nimsa’öt, «sila bonté etl’ être sont les existants», 
soit parce que des mots auraient manqué au modele latin (ita quod et bonitas et ens una ?), 
soit par une volonté délibérée de clarification, chez un traducteur qui (Rothschild 2013a, 
p. 64) se pique peut-étre d'écriture humaniste; Hillel omet le développement (Rothschild 
2013b, p. 338-339). 
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Lula huwiyyatan wa-hayran naw‘an wahidan («et comme |’ être premier 
devient étre et bonté d'une facon singuliere»). Il indique, à l'origine 
de cette non-conformité, soit une corruption dans le modéle du traduc- 
teur, soit l'arrivée accidentelle d'une (ou plusieurs) déformation(s) lors 
de la transmission de la traduction?”. Il signale d'ailleurs, en faveur de 
la seconde alternative, la présence du verbe fiunt au lieu de sunt dans 
le manuscrit d' Aoste. L'examen des manuscrits à notre disposition nous 
a révélé que cette derniére lecon n'est pas seulement attestée dans le 
manuscrit d'Aoste, mais qu'elle est la plus fréquente. Il faut pourtant 
noter que le copiste du manuscrit Genéve, BGE, Lat. 76, a exponctué fiunt 
et l’a fait suivre immédiatement sur la méme ligne par la forme, dite corri- 
gée, sunt. Cette dernière leçon est aussi celle retenue par Gilles de Rome‘, 
et a fonctionné sans doute comme modèle pour les traductions latino- 
hébraiques??. Il est difficile de savoir si sunt résulte d'une lecture fautive 
de fiunt (sans doute inspirée par la phrase qui précéde ot l'on trouve 
effectivement la formule sunt una res), ou s'il faut considérer les deux 
verbes sunt et fiunt comme un essai de double traduction du verbe arabe 
sara. Quelle que soit l'option choisie, la traduction latine ne correspond 
pas directement au texte arabe, mais elle peut étre qualifiée de reformula- 
tion légérement interprétative, car elle accentue davantage que ne le fait 
le texte arabe l'unité foncière entre ! Etre premier et la Bonté!°, 

En XXIII(XXIV), 179,38-39, la traduction latine lit dans l'édition Pattin: 
«influens vero existens unum non diversum, influit (...) », tandis que le 
texte arabe porte: wa-amma al-mufid fa-innahu wahidun gayr muhtalifin 
yufidu (...)!°!, «mais comme celui qui influe est certes un, sans diver- 
site, il influe (...) ». La présence d’existens ne s'explique donc pas aisé- 
ment, comme l'a remarqué Taylor. Les traductions latino-hébraiques ne 
semblent pas l'avoir eu dans leur modele, car elles affirment: «Mais celui 


Taylor 1981, p. 489, note 146. 

Gilles de Rome, Super Librum de causis, f. 691X. 

Rothschild 1994, p. 462, traduisant Juda Romano: «Ainsi, comme |’ Existant premier et le 
Bien sont une seule chose» (hem dabar ehäd, chez Habilio comme chez Juda; Hillel omet 
le développement [Rothschild 2013, p. 338-339]). 

Observons que le manuscrit Vat. Lat. 14717 porte la lecture: sicut ergo ens primo et bonitas 
sunt res una, mais on se demande si la leçon primo ne s'est pas produite par attraction 
avec le mot ergo qui précéde (dans les deux cas, le «o» étant écrit au-dessus de la ligne). 
Taylor 1981, p. 241, l. 13-14, mais nous suivons la leçon al-mufid, présente dans le manuscrit 
de Leyde, au lieu de celle de fayd, que Taylor retient. Contrairement à ce qu'il indique 
(Taylor 1981, note 13) le latin influens n' équivaut pas à la seconde, mais à la premiere de 
ses deux lectures. 
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quis’ épanche est un, sans connaître de diversité, &panchant (...) »!02. Elles 
suggerent la présence d’un est a sa place. Selon l’apparat de Pattin, le 
manuscrit Bruges, Bibliothèque de la Ville 463, porte sic au lieu de vero!03. 
Cette lecon semble recevoir une confirmation assez significative dans le 
manuscrit de Florence, Ashburnham 1674, car le copiste y a écrit sit, mais 
a exponctue le t et l'a corrigé en c au-dessus de la ligne. Pourtant, deux 
autres manuscrits pointent dans une autre direction le ms Berlin, Staats- 
bibliothek M 1494, Lat. Qu. 449, où se trouve sit, suivi de existens, mais 
oü ce dernier mot a été barré; et le ms Rouen, BM 920, qui porte la lecon 
sit vel existens. Ils suggérent que le traducteur a hésité sur la maniére de 
rendre l'arabe et a présenté un essai de double traduction. Mais alors, le 
conditionnel ne convient pas vraiment. Par contre, la lecon síc nous parait 
intéressante dans la mesure oü elle permet de mieux se rapprocher la tra- 
duction de l'original arabe. En effet, en ponctuant de la façon suivante: 
«Influens, sic existens unum non diversificatum, influit (...)», on peut 
comprendre: «l'influent, qui existe ainsi en tant qu'un, non diversifié, 
influe... », retrouvant ainsi un sens qui ne s'éloigne pas beaucoup de celui 
du texte arabe. Mais on trouve encore une derniére variante, qui mérite 
notre attention, à savoir influens vero ens unum (...). Elle est attestée dans 
le manuscrit Paris, BnF, lat. 16082. À nouveau, en ponctuant influens vero, 
ens unum (...), «mais l'influent, en étant un (...)», ce qui recoupe large- 
ment l'arabe. Des recherches sont clairement requises à l'avenir afin de 
voir dans quelle mesure chacune de ces variantes est représentée dans la 
tradition manuscrite, voire méme de voir si une autre variante ne peut pas 
se révéler — par exemple est. Il ne faut cependant jamais perdre de vue que 
la lecture de l édition Pattin a une base solide dans la tradition manuscrite 
et trouve confirmation dans le commentaire de Gilles de Rome!#, 

Enfin, en xxv(xxvi1), 188,98-00, on lit chez Pattin: «Si ergo hoc est ita, 
substantiae stantis per essentiam suam non separatur causa semper» — 
«S'il en est ainsi, la cause de la substance subsistant en elle-méme n'est 
jamais mise à part »!05, Mais il est dit en arabe: fa-in kana hada ha-kada 


Rothschild 1994, p. 470 ; textes hébreux de Juda Romano et de ‘Eli Habilio, Rothschild 2013, 
p. 348-349: ha-sofea' ehad aser eyn bo hillüf | ha-mas*pia' ehad u-bil*ti mit*hallef. 

La méme variante est attestée dans les manuscrits de Troyes 1374 et Bordeaux 421. 

Gilles de Rome, Expositio super Librum de causis, 1550, f. 83vV et 841V. 

Les traductions francaise (voir Magnard et alii 1990, p. 77), et allemande (voir Fidora, Nie- 
derberger 2001, p. 125) contemporaines traduisent ad sensum en affirmant que la cause 
de la substance subsistant en elle-méme n'en est jamais séparée, mais nous ne voyons 
pas comment le génitif substantie stantis peut se référer à ce qui fait l’objet de l'action de 
séparer. 
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kana l-jawhar al-qa'im bi-datihi la yufariqu ‘illatahu abadan!96, «S'il en 
est ainsi, la substance qui subsiste en elle-méme ne se sépare jamais de 
sa cause». Toutefois, dans son apparat, Pattin indique que le manuscrit 
Paris, BnF 6318 propose une autre lecture, à savoir: «(...) substantia stans 
per essentiam suam non separatur a causa», et que celle-ci fut aussi à 
l'origine celle du manuscrit Vat. lat. 2089, mais qu'on y trouve en marge 
une correction de substantia stans en substantiae stantis, ainsi que la sup- 
pression de la préposition a avant causa!°7, Cette dernière correction a de 
quoi surprendre, car la lecture du manuscrit de Paris, qui est également 
attestée dans le manuscrit de Leipzig, Universitátsbibliothek 1382, corres- 
pond parfaitement al’ arabe. En outre, le commentaire d Albert le Grand, 
témoigne d'une méme lecture tout en apportant quelques modifications 
mineures: «Si ergo hoc ita est, substantiae stantes per essentiam suam 
semper ita se habent quod non separantur a sua causa ». Enfin, les manus- 
crits de Vienne, ÓNB 2491, et Admont, Cod. 405, témoignent eux aussi 
d'une lecon substantia stans, mais le premier ne porte pas la préposition 
a avant causa, tandis que dans le dernier la préposition en question est 
absente sur la ligne et a été ajoutée juste au-dessus!0®. Tout laisse croire, 
par conséquent, que la traduction originale portait: «(...) substantia stans 
per essentiam suam non separatur a causa», et que, sans doute la préposi- 
tion a a assez rapidement été oubliée par un copiste dans la transmission 
de la traduction, pour qu' un copiste lise au final causa d'une facon assez 
naturelle comme un nominatif et modifie le nominatif substantia stans 
en génitif. Cette derniére lecture est incontestablement la plus attestée 
dans la tradition manuscrite. Elle est confirmée par Gilles de Rome et la 
traduction latino-hébraique de Juda Romano (mais 'Eli Habilio traduit au 
contraire: «la substance qui subsiste par elle-méme ne se sépare pas de 
sa cause»), méme si la notion de «cause» y est placée directement avant 
celle de «substance qui subsiste en elle-même »109, 


Taylor 1981, p. 250, 1. 1-2 [Bab 25, 1. 12-13]. 

Pattin 1966, p.189, notes 98-99. Observons que nous avons constaté la présence (non signa- 
lée par Pattin) de la préposition a dans le manuscrit du Vat. lat. 2089. 

Insistons toutefois sur le fait que le verbe separare peut se construire seulement avec 
l'ablatif (Gaffiot 2000, p. 1444). D'autre part, il est intéressant de noter qu'au moins deux 
manuscrits, qui portent la lecon substantiae stantis mentionnent néanmoins la préposi- 
tion a avant causa. 

Respectivement, Gilles de Rome, Super Librum de causis, f. 91vX—g2rX; Rothschild 1994, 
P. 473, traduisant d’après Juda Romano; Rothschild 2013, p. 353 (Juda Romano: sibbat 
ha-'esem hà-'omed be-'asmo lo’ tippared; Fli Habilio: ha-esem hå- ömed be asmütö lo’ yip- 
pared mi-sibbato). 
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7 Traduction latine et témoins indirects arabes 


Sachant que le manuscrit le plus ancien connu du texte arabe est postérieur 
a la traduction latine, celle-ci n'est pas sans valeur pour l'établissement du 
texte arabe. Ce point a généralement été reconnu dans la recherche contempo- 
raine. Ce qui en a été dit suffit d’ailleurs, et nous n'avons pas à nous en occuper 
davantage, car ces remarques dépasseraient largement le cadre de la présente 
recherche. Néanmoins, nous tenons à attirer l'attention sur un élément qui n'a 
pas encore recu toute l'attention qu'il méritait, à savoir la confirmation de cer- 
taines lecons de la traduction latine par des témoins indirects du texte arabe. 
En attendant un examen exhaustif, nous nous limitons à signaler quelques cas 
exemplaires. 

La traduction latine dévie à plusieurs reprises du texte arabe tel qu'il a été 
transmis par le manuscrit de Leyde, mais correspond à des lecons attestées à 
la fois dans les manuscrits d' Ankara et d'Istanbul. Ces derniéres sont maintes 
fois confirmées par les témoins indirects arabes. Il en est ainsi pour la mention 
de simplex en XXVIII(XXIX), 199,52, car le mot arabe qui lui correspond, à savoir 
mabsüt, est attesté aussi dans le Liber de causis 11, ainsi que dans les Questions 
siciliennes et dans le Budd d' Ibn Sab‘in!!®. Dans le dernier ouvrage, nous avons 
trouvé plusieurs cas semblables, comme par exemple: l omission de mumtadd 
DD, 69,86/ p. 215, 1.16); et cum aeternitate | wa-ma'a al-dahr (vi(vii), 7,5/ 
p. 216, l. 3); virtus | quwwa (1x(X), 94, 18 / p. 201, l. 3); dives | al-gani (xx(xx1), 
164,54/ p.133, l. 25) ; omission de ‘ant (Xx(Xxt1), 164,59 / p. 134, l. 2) ; et bonitas eius 
est res una | wa-l-hayr Say’ wahid (Xx(XX1), 164, 60-61 / p. 134, l. 3); apud nos | 
‘indana (xx1(xx11),168,77 / p.133, 1.16). Dans un cas, ergo intelligentia (x11(x111), 
113,1) est conforme à une leçon fa-[-'aql, qui est attestée dans le seul manuscrit 
d' Ankara parmi les trois témoins manuscrits arabes, mais qui est aussi présente 
dans le Budd (p. 52, 1. 4). Il est clair pour l’ensemble de ces cas, que le traducteur 
latin respecte le texte tel qu’il le lit dans son modèle. Il n’est donc pas autorisé, 
pour ces cas, de modifier le texte de la traduction ni d'y intervenir en suppri- 
mant des mots ou en signalant des omissions (supposées). Au cas oü il serait 
patent qu'il n'y a pas accord avec le texte arabe original, il faudra en faire état 
dans une note spéciale. 

Mais il y a aussi des cas oü les témoins arabes indirects se montrent particu- 
liérement intéressants en présentant des lecons non attestées dans les manus- 


110 Liber de causis II, p. 331, L 10, respectivement Akasoy 2006, p. 406, L 17 / Spallino 2002, 
p. 238,1. 8 et Katturah 1978, p. 312, 1. 17. 
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crits arabes du Liber de causis, auxquelles la traduction latine correspond pour- 

tant parfaitement. Nous l'illustrerons par trois exemples: 

1) proposition XXX(XXXI), 213,66: manifestum igitur est quod. Aucun des 
trois manuscrits arabes ne permet d' expliquer cette traduction, mais dans 
les Fusul d' al-Amiri se trouve la formule: fa-qad zahara idhan, à laquelle 
le latin est pleinement conforme. 

2) proposition XXV(XXVI), 188,97: et servantem eam. Cette traduction trouve 
un support partiel dans le manuscrit de Leyde, qui porte wa-l-hafizal, 
mais le Liber de causis 11 etle Budd expliquent en plus la présence de eam 
en lisant wa-l-hafiza lahu"?. 

3) proposition vIII(IX), 79,47: omnis intelligentiae fixio. Les trois témoins 
arabes portent innama, «seulement», «ne... que»!!?, mais cette expres- 
sion est absente de la traduction latine; toutefois, l absence dans la tra- 
duction latine del' expression «seulement», «solummodo » se justifie sur 
la base de leçon inna, présente dans le Liber de causis 11". 

Cette liste n’est sans doute pas exhaustive, mais montre à suffisance que la tra- 

duction latine se base parfois sur le témoignage d'une lecon arabe qui n'est pas 

attestée dans la tradition manuscrite connue du texte, mais uniquement dans 
ses témoins indirects"5, 


Nous aimerions enfin attirer l'attention sur un cas à propos duquel Barden- 
hewer a essayé de reconstruire, à partir de la traduction latine, une omission 
qui prend place vers le début du chapitre 23. Il rend secundum dispositionem à 
deux reprises par ala tartib"6. Se basant sur les manuscrits d' Ankara et Istan- 
bul, Taylor a édité: ‘ala hala... ala hal”. Cette dernière leçon est plus ou moins 
confirmée par la Réfutation du pseudo-Platon et par le Liber de causis 11, qui 
portent: ‘ala hal... ‘ala hal"8. Le terme arabe qui correspond au mot latin dis- 
positio est donc hal, non pas tartib!9. 


111 Taylor 1981, p. 502, note 182. 

112 Voir Liber de causis 11, p. 331, l. 4-5 et Katturah 1978, p. 134, 1. 14. 

113 Taylor 1981, p. 175, l. 2. 

114 Liber de causis II, p. 343, L 13. 

115 Ce témoignage de lecons communes entre traduction latine et témoins indirect arabes, 
sans préjuger de sa valeur exacte, mérite incontestablement une attention sérieuse et 
détaillée en vue de l'édition critique du texte arabe. 

116 Bardenhewer 1882, p. 102, l. 2-3. 

117 Taylor 1981, p. 338, L 3-4. 

118  Türker 1965, p. 58, § 2, 1. 1-2 / Badawi 1974, p. 338, 1. 12-13, respectivement Liber de causis 11, 
P. 332 1. 14-15. 

119 Noussignalons ce cas parce que la reconstruction hypothétique de Bardenhewer a induit 
Rothschild en erreur (Rothschild 1994, p. 470, note 1). 
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8 Traduction latine et le témoignage de la traduction hébraique de 
Zerahyah 


La traduction hébraique de Zerahyah, qui pourrait se baser a la fois sur le texte 
arabe et la traduction latine!°, constitue clairement un témoin que ni l'éditeur 
du texte arabe, ni celui de sa traduction latine ne peuvent ignorer, comme il res- 
sort clairement de l'article de 1994 de J.-P. Rothschild. Nous ne pouvons pas ici 
en évoquer tout le détail, mais nous essayerons à travers quelques cas exem- 
plaires de démontrer son intérét en vue d'une édition critique tant du texte 
arabe — du moins quand il est conforme avec le manuscrit de Leyde contre le 
latin - que de la traduction latine. 

Il faut d'abord observer que la traduction de Zerahyah peut étre conforme à 
la leçon attestée dans les manuscrits d' Ankara et d' Istanbul, mais non à celle du 
manuscrit de Leyde. La méme lecon constituait indéniablement la source de la 
traduction latine. Il en est ainsi en XVIII(XIX), 150,77 pour corporea : ha-garmi | 
al-jirmiyya, En X1x(XX), 156,1, la présence du mot essentia dans la traduction 
latine — mot auquel rien ne correspond dans le manuscrit de Leyde — n'est pas 
seulement confirmée par mahiyya dans les manuscrits d' Ankara et d'Istanbul, 
mais aussi par mahüt dans la traduction arabo-hébraique!??. D'autre part, il est 
clair qu'il faut maintenir (avec neuf des dix témoins de l'édition Pattin) dans 


120 C'est ce qui ressort du colophon que M. Rothschild nous communique d’après le ms. 
Londres, (olim) Jews’ College 42, f. 224: zeh mah se-mäsänü katüb me-ellü ha-se'arim be- 
nushäöt ha-Yisme“elim we-ha-nosrim («Voilà ce que nous avons trouvé de ces chapitres 
dans les versions des Arabes et des Latins »). Zerahyah aurait ainsi recouru lui-méme à la 
traduction latine, voire à la traduction latino-hébraique de Hillel de Vérone, sans doute 
antérieure à la sienne; en tout cas les deux hommes se connaissaient (Rothschild 2013, 
p. 51). Toutefois, M. Rothschild nous a signalé que la question de savoir si ce colophon est 
de la main du traducteur ou d'un copiste n'a, à sa connaissance, jamais été approfondie 
depuis Steinschneider et Bardenhewer, le premier favorisant l'hypothèse du traducteur 
lui-méme, le deuxiéme celle du copiste (Steinschneider 1863, Hebräische Bibliographie 6, 
p. 11 [référence empruntée à Bardenhewer 1882, p. 307, n. 1]; Bardenhewer 1882, p. 307, 
n. 1), à moins que Schreiber en ait discuté dans l'introduction (écrite en hongrois) à son 
édition de la traduction de Zerahyah (mais ni M. Rothschild ni nous-méme ne connais- 
sons la langue hongroise). 

121 Voir Rothschild 1994, p. 460, n°. 7. Rothschild remarque à juste titre que cette notion de 
«corporel» va dans le méme sens que D affirmation de Proclus, qui figure comme source 
d'inspiration du passage du Liber de causis, voir Proclus, The Elements of Theology, Propo- 
sition m, p. 98, l. 29 (somatikai). Taylor 1981, p. 218, l. 5 [Bab 18, l. 12], a donc à juste titre 
préféré la leçon al-jirmiyya, attestée dans les manuscrits d' Ankara et d' Istanbul, non celle 
de al-hayawani, présente dans le manuscrit de Leyde. 

122 Rothschild 1994, p. 462-463, n°. 1. Signalons toutefois que l'essai de reconstruction dont 
témoigne Bardenhewer (voir Bardenhewer 1882, p. 95, n. 4) ne s'avére pas entiérement 
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la traduction latine, XXIII(XXIV), 180,55, les mots esse et, après Et non intelligo 
per esse nisi, sur base, une fois de plus, du témoignage commun des manus- 
crits arabes d' Ankara et d' Istanbul, d'une part, et dela traduction de Zerahyah, 
d'autre part!?3, 

Un contre-exemple existe cependant, dans lequel Zerahyah paraít au moins 
en partie confirmer Leyde contre Ankara / Istanbul: là où en XVIII(XIX), 154,95, 
le latin, en pleine conformité avec la leçon du seul mot al-süra des manus- 
crits d' Ankara et d' Istanbul, porte formam (secundum hanc formam), Zerahyah 
utilise comme Leyde deux expressions: u-be-zeh ha-to'ar (yiheyu ha-madregot 
ha-sikhliyot) u-be-zeh ha-qiyyum"^. 

Autre configuration encore des rapports entre les témoins: les mots et sui 
complimenti sont sans doute, en accord avec la vaste majorité des manuscrits 
latins, à supprimer dans la traduction latine, xx1v(xxv), 184,74-75, car rien n'y 
correspond dans les trois témoins arabes ni dans la traduction de Zerahyah"5. 


correct, car il a rendu le terme essentia par gawhar, ce qui correspond davantage à une 
lecture du latin substantia. 

123  Voirrespectivement, Taylor 1981, p. 500, n. 179; Rothschild 1994, p. 471, n°. 6). 

124 Taylor 198, p. 220, l. 4-5 [Bab 18, l. 23], a opté pour la leçon wa- ala hada l-sifa (...) wa-bi- 
hada al-qiyas, présente dans le manuscrit de Leyde, et cela malgré I’ accord entre la traduc- 
tion latine et la lecon des manuscrits d' Ankara et d'Istanbul. Toutefois, son choix trouve 
un support (du moins, partiel) supplémentaire dans la traduction hébraique de Zera- 
hyah, au moins pour! addition à la fin des mots wa-bi-hada al-qiyas. En effet, l expression 
u-be-zeh ha-qiyyüm confirme — moyennant l'hypothése de Rothschild [Rothschild 1994, 
p- 461-462, n? 13] d'une possible lecture fautive du s final de giyas comme un m - la pré- 
sence de ces mots dans le modele du traducteur. Quant à l'autre expression, u-be-zeh 
ha-to'ar, elle peut résulter aussi bien d'une leçon wa-ala hada L-sifa que wa-'alà hada 
L-süra, car le terme to'ar couvre en philosophie médiévale un spectre sémantique trés 
large («attribut»; «description, propriété»; «forme»; Klatzkin 1933, t. IV, p. 172-176). 
L'affirmation de Rothschild (ibid.) selon laquelle la traduction to'ar est «conforme au 
latin» (forma), est peut-étre discutable dans la mesure oü le sens primaire de ce mot, 
à savoir «attribut», correspond davantage à sifa qu'à sura. Certes, rien n exclut que toar 
constitue la traduction de sura, mais il me semble qu'il soit impossible dans ce contexte 
de fixer avec certitude le terme arabe sous-jacent. Dans ce cas la traduction de Zerahyah 
ne permet donc pas de fixer avec certitude le texte arabe présent dans son modele. Reste 
néanmoins la difficulté de déterminer le rapport précis avec le texte grec de Proclus (Prop. 
11, p. 98,1. 31-32). Tout laisse croire que l'auteur du texte arabe du Liber de causis a lu outoos 
au lieu de outos. L'option de Taylor ne peut pas simplement être écartée, mais nécessite 
sans doute un examen approfondi entre le texte arabe et le texte grec de Proclus, qui en 
constitue la source d' inspiration. 

125 Voir Rothschild 1994, p. 472, n°. 3. Taylor (Taylor 1981, p. 247, 1.1 [Bab 24,1. oli de façon un 
peu surprenante, préfère par contre d ajouter dans le texte arabe, sur la base de la traduc- 
tion latine, telle que Pattin l’a éditée (mais sans tenir compte du fait que cette lecture est 
basée sur une minorité infime de ses témoins), wa-tamamuhu. 
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Enfin, nous souhaitons attirer tout particulierement l'attention sur deux cas: 


En v(v1), 58,28-30, la traduction latine rend «quod est quoniam causa prima 
non cessat illuminare causatum suum et ipsa non illuminatur a lumine alio», 
alors que les trois témoins arabes portent: wa-dalika anna al-'illa allati tuniru 
awwalan tuniru ma'lülahà wa-hiya là tastaniru min nürin aharin («En effet, 
la cause, qui illumine de facon primordiale, illumine ce qu'elle a causé, alors 
qu'elle n'est pas illuminée par une autre lumière »)!?6. La traduction de Zera- 
hyah, qui porte: we-zeh ki ha-illah ha-ri'Sonah sah ba-'alulah we-hem eynam 
Osim bah («c'est que la cause première agit dans son causé et eux (sic) 
w agissent pas en elle »!2”) a en commun avec le latin l'expression «premiere 
cause ». Cette concordance peut difficilement étre le fruit du hasard. Elle pour- 
raitindiquerl' existence d'un modéle commun aux deux traductions, qui offrait 
une autre lecture de l'arabe. L'épitomé de ‘Abd al-Latif al-Bagdadi est un 
témoin incontestable pour la confirmation de cette correspondance, car on y 
lit: li-anna al-‘illa al-ula tuniru kulla ‘latin wa-ma'lulin wa-hiya la tastaniru min 
nürin aharin («Car la cause première illumine chaque cause et chaque causé, 
alors qu'elle n'est pas illuminée par une autre lumière »!8). On y trouve claire- 
ment exprimé que c'est la cause premiére qui illumine, mais on y cherche en 
vain l'équivalent de l'idée selon laquelle cette illumination est sans interrup- 
tion - idée, par ailleurs, aussi absente de la traduction de Zerahyahl”®. Étant 
donné qu'al-Bagdadi mentionne une illumination de l’ensemble des causes et 
des choses causés (en reformulant ainsi, et en toute probabilité, d'une facon 
personnelle l'expression ma‘lülahä, «ce qu'elle a causé»), il n'est la source 
directe ni de la traduction latine ni de celle de Zerahyah. Cependant, cela ne 
rend pas impossible l'existence d'une source commune arabe, qui aurait été 
connue du traducteur latin et de Zerahyah (méme si ce dernier exprime en 
termes d' «agir» ce quelelatin, en conformité avec tous les témoins arabes, pré- 
sente en termes d' «illuminer»). En effet, il suffit de supposer que cette source 
recelait une formulation très similaire à celle d' al-Bagdadi, tout en conservant, 
avec tous les témoins majeurs, la leçon ma ‘lülaha. On ne peut certes pas exclure 
que Zerahyah se soit appuyé directement sur le latin. La question qui se pose- 
rait alors serait celle de savoir pourquoi il a délaissé l'idée de ‘permanence’ qui 
qualifie, dans la version latine, l'activité (illuminatrice) divine. 


126 Taylor 1981, p. 160, l. 6-161, l. 1 [Bab 5, 1. 6-7]. 

127 Rothschild 1994, p. 427, n°. 3. 

128 Badawi 1955, p. 249,1. 4. 

129 Taylor (Taylor 1981, p. 451, n. 41) suggére l'existence de l'affirmation suivante dans le 
modèle du traducteur latin: (wa-dalika anna) al-'illa al-ülà là tuzalu tuntru ma'lülaha. 
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En VIII (IX), 84,75, le latin et horizontem naturae est confirmé par la traduction 
de Zerahyah, qui a be-ofan (ou: be-ofeq, de méme sens) ha-teba (l'horizon de la 
nature HO, mais ne correspond nullement à la lecture des témoins arabes, qui 
portent invariablement wa-ma fawqu al-tabra («au-dessus de la nature»!?!), 
Cette derniére lecon semble étre confirmée par un des témoins indirects 
arabes, à savoir le Liber de causis 11, oà manque toutefois, immédiatement 
après, la formule assez redondante: fa-innaha fawqu al-tabta («car elle est au- 
dessus de la nature »)!52, Comme Taylor et Rothschild le supposent, la variante 
wa-ufuq al-tabra figurait sans doute dans le modèle utilisé tant par Gérard de 
Crémone que par Zerahyah!?3, À l'appui d'une telle lecture on pourrait évoquer 
l'affirmation en 11, 22, 81-82 que I’ Ame est in horizonte aeternitatis inferius, mais 
seul un examen approfondi du passage pourrait révéler la plausibilité de cette 
hypothése!?^, Quoi qu'il en soit, la traduction hébraique de Zerahyah montre 
qu'on n'a certainement pas le droit d’ intervenir dans le texte de la traduction 
latine, et cela d'autant plus qu’on ne peut pas totalement exclure que Zerahyah 
ait eu recours - füt-ce de facon partielle — à la traduction latine. Le véritable 
enjeu est de savoir si sa leçon «horizon de la nature » est basée sur une lecture 
fautive ou, tout au contraire, correcte de l'arabe. 


9 Conclusion 


Malgré les ceuvres pionniéres, et extrémement méritoires, de Bardenhewer, 
Pattin, Vansteenkiste et, en dernier lieu, Taylor, il reste un long travail a accom- 
plir avant que l’on puisse songer à élaborer une véritable édition critique de la 
traduction latine, qui par ailleurs restera incontestablement trés dépendante 
d'une véritable édition critique du texte arabe. Dans ce qui précéde, nous avons 
essayé de dresser un petit tableau de quelques défis majeurs et de clarifier 
quelques problémes particuliers. Ce survol est loin d'étre exhaustif. En effet, 
nous nous sommes souvent limités à l'examen de quelques cas exemplaires. 
Mais nous n'avons pas prété attention aux deux cas de translittération, à savoir 
des mots arabes 'agl et hilya, chacun transcrit sous une multitude de formes, 


130 Rothschild 1994, p. 439, n°. 8. 

131  Taylor198, p. 177,1. 5 [Bab 8, L 19]. 

132 Liber de causis II, p. 346, l. 4-5. 

133  Respectivement Taylor 1981, p. 460, n. 70; Rothschild 1994, p. 439, n°. 8. 

134 Lanotiond'«horizon» dans ce contexte n’est pas inspirée de Proclus, mais plutôt dérivée 
de Plotin; cf. D'Ancona 2014, p. 144, n. 44. 
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attestées parfois dans le méme manuscrit!?5, Nous n'avons pas discuté non plus 
des quelques cas où seule une analyse approfondie pourrait éclairer ce qui à 
première vue constitue une non-conformité entre le texte arabe et la traduction 
latine!?6, Nous espérons néanmoins avoir démontré la complexité de la tache 
qu'il reste à accomplir: d'une part, fixer aussi bien que possible la traduction 
latine originale telle qu'elle figurait dans l'archétype; d'autre part, identifier 
la formulation de cette traduction telle qu'elle était accessible, à un moment 
précis et dans un lieu donné, à ses lecteurs. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Les mots arabes du Liber de causis dans le 
commentaire de Thomas d’ Aquin 


Pascale Bermon 
CNRS, PSL Research University Paris, LEM [UMR 8584] 


La présente contribution se propose de suivre la piste, dans le commentaire de 
Thomas d' Aquin au Liber de causis, ainsi que dans le reste de son ceuvre, de 
deux termes arabes, translittérés dans le texte latin du Liber de causis: achili 
(Proposition Iv $43) ou alachili (Proposition (v) $52 et Proposition xI(XII) 
$105) et yliathim (Proposition VIII(IX) § go). 

Au temps où le P. Saffrey écrivait son article sur «l’état actuel des recherches 
sur le Liber de causis » (1963), les mots arabes restés dans le texte latin plaidaient 
contre l'hypothèse, encore défendue par certains, d'une origine occidentale, 
tolédane, du Liber de causis*. Dans cette hypothèse en effet, on ne s’ expliquait 
pas bien la rémanence de ces mots arabes translittérés dans le latin. Cristina 
d’Ancona, dans son récent article sur le Liber de causis, rappelle avec raison 
que ces mots arabes, restés dans le texte latin de Gérard de Crémone, ont de 
tout temps donné aux lecteurs latins une clé concernant l’origine du textes. 

La question dont traite la présente contribution déplace toutefois l’objet 
de la recherche. On s'intéresse cette fois à ces mots arabes pour remonter 
au texte du Liber de causis que Thomas d’Aquin pouvait avoir à sa disposi- 
tion. Il s’agit donc de chercher quel texte avait sous les yeux Thomas d’ Aquin 


1 Je remercie Dragos Calma de m'avoir proposé ce sujet d'enquête, ainsi qu'Adriano Oliva, qui 
a bien voulu me donner accès à la filmotheque et à la bibliothèque de la Commission léonine 
à Paris. 

2 Saffrey 1963, lui-même plutôt favorable à l'hypothèse d'une origine bagdadienne, resume, 
p. 272, l hypothèse «latiniste » selon laquelle le traducteur et philosophe juif Ibn Daud, Aven- 
dauth, aurait compilé en arabe les Eléments de Proclus, qu'il lisait en grec à Tolède, alors 
même que Gérard de Crémone y était présent et traduisait le Liber de causis en latin. Avant 
Endress 1973, l'attribution du Liber au cercle bagdadien d’al-Kindi est soutenue par Barden- 
hewer 1882, Kraus 1940-1941, d’ Alverny 1954, Anawati 1974 (cf. également Saffrey 1963, p. 269). 
Sur la progressive prise de conscience au xx* siècle des liens du Liber avec les autres branches 
du néoplatonisme arabe, il faut se reporter à D'Ancona 1995 et 2014. Selon D'Ancona 1995, 
al-Kindi est l'auteur tant du remaniement arabe de Plotin (Théologie d'Aristote, qui ne fut 
traduite en latin qu'en 1519) que de celui de Proclus (Liber de causis). 

3 D'Ancona 2014, p. 138, n. 2. 
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et de prendre appui sur les mots arabes restés dans le latin, comme sur des 
indices, pour s'orienter. 

Apres avoir précisé le sens de ces mots, on s’interessera aux éditions dispo- 
nibles du Liber de causis et du commentaire de Thomas d’ Aquin a ce livre, pour 
ensuite présenter le résultat de quelques enquétes ponctuelles faites dans les 


manuscrits. 
1 Les mots 
11 Achili 


Le mot achili [§ 43] ou alachili [$8 52, 105] vient de «AQL, pluriel ‘uqul, intelli- 
gence, a tous les sens de ce mot désignant soit la faculté intellectuelle, soit un 
étre immateriel»*. Ses équivalents latins sont intellectus, intelligentia. Le texte 
latin du Liber de causis, Propositions 1v, (v) et SD) donne ainsi l’&quiva- 
lence: alachili id est intelligentia). 


Achili / alachili apparaissent dans les lemmes suivants du Liber de causis: 


Proposition 1v $ 43 (éd. Pattin, p. 55): et omne quod ex eo sequitur cau- 
sam primam est achili id est intelligentia. Traduction: et tout ce qui suit 
la Cause Première par lui (l être), est achili c’est-à-dire intelligence’. 


Proposition (v) $52 (éd. Pattin, p. 57): animae igitur quae sequuntur ala- 
chili id est intelligentiam. Traduction : donc les âmes qui jouxtent al achili, 
c'est-à-dire l'intelligence. 


Proposition xI(XII) $105 (éd. Pattin, p. 105): verumtamen esse et vita in 
intelligentia sunt duae alachili, id est intelligentiae. Traduction: pourtant, 
l'étre et la vie dans l'intelligence sont deux al achili, c’est-à-dire des intel- 
ligences. 


1.2 Yliathim 

Le sens de Yliathim, qui se rencontre avec différentes graphies qui seront exa- 
minées dans la derniére partie de cette contribution, a fait l'objet d'erreurs 
d'interprétation. Yliathim ne veut en effet pas dire « universalité »9 et ne vient 


4 Goichon 1938, p. 225-233, n. 439. Voir la discussion d’achili dans Calma (2021). 
5 Surla Proposition 1v du Liber de causis voir Porro 2014, p. 264-298. 
6 Cf. Liber de causis, p. 69, note h: «yliathim = universalité » ; Taylor 1979, p. 510 n. 2, explique 
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pas non plus du grec hylè contrairement à ce que pensaient Thomas d' Aquin 
et Albert le Grand". Yliatim est la traduction arabe du grec morphe (latin 
forma, forme)’. R. Taylor explique que helyatin transcrit hilyatin, génitif sin- 
gulier indéfini de hilyah et souligne la fidélité de la traduction latine à l'arabe?. 
C. D'Ancona précise que!’ arabe hilya, traduit le grec morphé, forme, et que dans 
la proposition vi11(1x) du Liber de causis, il est dit que la Cause Première n’a pas 
de morphe!®. 


1.2.1 Yliathim dans le Liber de causis 
Il y a six occurrences d'yliathim dans le Liber de causis: 


Proposition VIII (IX) $8 90-91 (p. 69-70): Et intelligentia est habens ylia- 
thim quoniam est esse et forma et similiter anima est habens yliathim et 
natura est habens yliathim. Et causae quidem primae non est yliathim 
quoniam ipsa est esse tantum. Quod si dixerit aliquis: necesse est ut sit 
yliathim, dicemus: yliathim suum est infinitum et individuum suum est 
bonitas pura, influens super intelligentiam omnes bonitates et super reli- 
quas res mediante intelligentia. 


Ce qui se traduit: 


Et l'intelligence possède l’yliathim [la forme], puisqu'elle est être et 
forme. Et semblablement l’ âme possède l’yliathim [la forme]. Et la nature 
détient l'yliathim [la forme]. Et, pour sûr, la Cause Première n’a pas d'ylia- 
thim [la forme], puisqu'elle est seulement être. Et si quelqu'un disait qu'il 


que Bardenhewer 1882 a lu kulliyah au lieu de hilyah, «les deux mots ne différant que parla 
première lettre en arabe»; id., ibid., p. 510, n. 23: la leçon correcte hilyah est due à Rosen- 
thal 1952, suivi par Anawati 1956, sur la base de l’évidence du texte latin et du fait que 
kulliyah n’ a pas de sens dans ce contexte; Serra 1975 a le premier repéré dans le manus- 
crit Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit Golius 209, la lecon originale hilyah, sous la 
correction kullyah portée par une deuxiéme main. 

7 Cf. Thomas d' Aquin, Super Librum de causis, p. 64: «yliatim dicitur ab yle»; Albert le 
Grand, De causis et processu universitatis a prima causa, c. 18, p. 111: «et propter hoc a qui- 
busdam philosophis hyliatin vocatur, quod denominativum est ab hyle». 
Cf. Taylor 1979, p. 510; D'Ancona 2014, p. 151. 
Taylor 1979, p. 510 n. 21: « The Arabic word transliterated hilyah [...] can be translated as 
‘ornament, ‘attribute’, ‘quality’, ‘state’, ‘condition’, ‘appearance’ and even ‘form’ Further- 
more, the work of Franz Rosenthal on the Arabic Plotinus source has shown that ilyah, 
although uncommon in philosophical texts, has been used to render the Greek morphe, 
‘shape’ or ‘form’ ». 

10  D'Ancona 2014, p. 151. 
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est nécessaire qu elle soit [ait une] yliathim [forme], nous dirons que son 
yliathim [sa forme] est infinie et que son individu est la bonté pure répan- 
dant sur l'intelligence toutes ses bontés et [les répandant] sur les autres 
choses par la médiation de l'intelligence. 


Cette proposition VIII(IX) du Liber de causis a fait l objet de discussions parmi 
les spécialistes, qui s’accordent pour dire qu'elle n'a probablement pas une 
source proclusiennell. C. D'Ancona souligne que la thèse selon laquelle la Cause 
Première n'a pas de morphè correspond à une théorie plotinienne!*. Le Pre- 
mier Principe, qui est au-delà de toute forme, ne peut pas étre connu: c'est 
l'Un amorphon kai aneideon. Proclus n'aurait jamais concédé que l'Intellect 
soit l’image première et la plus révélante de |’ Un. Pourtant, cette thèse est pré- 
sente dans le Liber de causis. 

Ceci dit, l'auteur du Liber de causis introduit un changement par rapport à 
Plotin: la raison pour laquelle la Cause Premiére est au-delà de toute forme 
est qu'il est être pur (quoniam ipsa est esse tantum)??. Cette doctrine vien- 
drait selon les uns de Porphyre!*, selon les autres, des Noms divins du Pseudo- 
Denys”. Richard Taylor résume ainsi la thèse soutenue par le Liber de causis: 
«tous les êtres créés sont des entités limitées par la forme. L intelligence est 
limitée à cause de son être et de sa forme; de méme, |’ Ame et la nature sont 
limitées, car chacune a un étre qui est limité, spécifié et rendu fini par sa 
forme »16. 


1.2.2 Yliathim chez Thomas d’ Aquin 

Hyliathim: ce mot a paru aux lecteurs latins étre connecté au grec hyle. Tho- 
mas d’Aquin n'est pas à l'origine de cette étymologie, dont il faudrait faire 
l'archéologie et qui est déjà présente au moins chez Albert le Grand. 


Thomas d' Aquin écrit, en commentant la proposition VIII(IX): 


11 X Voir cependant la contribution d'Elvira Wakelnig au présent volume, selon qui on ne peut 
établir qu'yliathim ne puisse provenir des traductions arabes de Proclus. 

12 D'Ancona 2014, p. 151. 

13 D'Ancona 2014, p. 151. 

14  Thillet 1971; Pinés 1971. 

15 D'Ancona 2014. 

16  Taylor1979, p. 512: «The [...] author of the De causis [...] is stressing that all created beings 
are entities limited by form. The intelligence is limited because it is being and form; and 
so too are soul and nature, for each has being which is limited, specified and made finite 
by form». 
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Nam intelligentia habet yliatim id est aliquid materiale vel ad modum 
materiae se habens; dicitur enim yliatim ab yle quod est materia. Et quo- 
domo hoc sit exponit subdens: Quoniam est esse et forma. Quidditas enim 
et substantia ipsius intelligentiae est quaedam forma subsistens immate- 
rialis sed quia ipsa non est suum esse sed est subsistens in esse participato 
comparatur ipsa forma subsistens ad esse participatum sicut potentia ad 
actum aut materia ad formam". 


Ce qui se traduit: 


Car l'intelligence a un yliatim, c' est-à-dire quelque chose de matériel ou 
se comportant à la manière de la matière; en effet yliatim est dit à par- 
tir de yle qui est la matière. Et il explique comment cela est en ajoutant: 
parce qu'elle est étre et forme. En effet la quiddité et la substance de 
l'intelligence elle-méme est une certaine forme subsistante immatérielle 
mais parce qu'elle-méme n'est pas son étre mais est subsistante dans 
l'être participé, la forme subsistante elle-même est comparée àl être par- 
ticipé comme la puissance à l'acte ou la matière à la forme. 


Pour Thomas, le Liber de causis épouserait la doctrine de la composition hylé- 
morphique des intelligences ou substances séparées!®. Selon lui, cet ouvrage 
soutiendrait que «l'intelligence a une matière», intelligentia est habens ylia- 
tim. Thomas d'Aquin fait donc du Liber de causis un livre qui cite la doc- 
trine de l'hylémorphisme universel. Toutefois, pour Thomas, la facon dont 
l'intelligence possède une yliatim, un principe matériel, c’est en tant qu elle est 
«être et forme», car Thomas défend dans toute son oeuvre que l'intelligence 
ou substance séparée est complétement dénuée de toute composition avec la 
matièrel®. 


Thomas cite-t-il yliathim ailleurs dans son œuvre ? Hule figure dans |’ Index tho- 
misticus du P. Busa, qui y a adjoint yliathim. Thomas emploie hulè en quatre 


17 Thomas d'Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. 64, l. 6-19. 

18 Taylor 1979, p. 506-513. Voir la contribution de Michael Chase dans le présent volume. 

19 Taylor 1979, p. 509-510: «For him the notion that all beings except God are composed 
of matter and form was a philosophically unsound teaching inspired by Ibn Gabirol's 
Fons vitae. Even St. Bonaventure's position that angels are composed of form and spiri- 
tual matter he regarded as untenable. For St. Thomas hylomorphic composition is found 
only among sensible entities which have their existence in this composition of matter and 
form ». 
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lieux supplémentaires, associé aux noms de David de Dinant et d’ Alexandre 
d’Aphrodise: 


Scriptum super Sententiis, lib. 2, d. 17, q. 1, a. 1: David de Dinando divi- 
sit enim res in partes tres, in corpora, animas, et substantias aeternas 
separatas; et primum indivisibile, ex quo constituuntur corpora, dixit yle ; 
primum autem indivisibile, ex quo constituuntur animae, dixit noym, vel 
mentem; primum autem indivisibile in substantiis aeternis dixit Deum; 
et haec tria esse unum et idem: ex quo iterum consequitur esse omnia per 
essentiam unum. 


Quaestiones disputatae de anima, a. 6, arg. 1: Praeterea, Alexander dicit 
in libro de intellectu, quod anima habet intellectum ylealem. Yle autem 
dicitur prima materia. Ergo in anima est aliquid de prima materia. 


De principiis naturae, cap. 2: Ipsa autem materia quae intelligitur sine 
qualibet forma et privatione, sed subiecta formae et privationi, dicitur 
materia prima, propter hoc quod ante ipsam non est alia materia. Et hoc 
etiam dicitur yle. 


In De generatione, lib. 1, l. 10, n. 9. Deinde cum dicit: est autem hyle etc. 
comparat praedictas transmutationes secundum subiectum quod est tan- 
tum ens in potentia. Et dicit quod hyle, sive materia prima, est maxime 
proprium subiectum susceptibile generationis et corruptionis 


2 Les éditions 
2.1 L'édition du commentaire de Thomas d’ Aquin au Liber de causis 
(Saffrey 1954) 


Le commentaire au Liber de causis de Thomas d' Aquin a été édité par le P. Saf- 
frey en 1954. Le stemma codicum décrit une double tradition: universitaire 
d’après les deux exemplaria simultanés de l’université de Paris et dont les 
manuscrits sont indépendants les uns des autres; et indépendante (des exem- 
plaria parisiens). Un ancêtre X commun à ces deux traditions, très proche de 
l'apographe dicté par Thomas, « devait se trouver en Italie, peut-être à la curie 
pontificale ou dans un centre dominicain »2°. D’après le P. Saffrey, l'apographe 


20  Saffrey dans Thomas d' Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. LVIII. 
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a été dicté par Thomas à l'un de ses secrétaires. Ses fautes prouvent son uni- 
cité. Il ne donna lieu qu'à une seule rédaction et ne portait aucune correction 
d'auteur. On doit peut-étre en conclure que toute remarque sur la mise en page 
du commentaire dans les manuscrits ou sur sa version écrite remonte avec dif- 
ficulté à Thomas lui-méme. Le P. Saffrey lui-méme ne fait aucune remarque sur 
la mise en page des manuscrits. 

L'édition Saffrey a été faite sur cinq manuscrits de la famille indépendante, 
huit de la famille universitaire auxquels s'ajoutent deux manuscrits supplé- 
mentaires pour la premiere pecia seulement. Dix manuscrits ont été en outre 
consultés (deux de la branche indépendante et huit de la branche universi- 
taire). Soit en tout vingt-cinq manuscrits. Le P. Saffrey mentionne en introduc- 
tion cinquante manuscrits et la liste de la Commission léonine en comporte 
cinquante-cinq, plus sept fragments. 

Le texte du Liber de causis commenté par Thomas est différent du texte 
imprimé avant le commentaire de Thomas par le P. Saffrey. En ce qui concerne 
le texte imprimé avant le commentaire de Thomas, le P. Saffrey affirme: 


J'ai imprimé un texte du Liber de causis qui suit celui de Bardenhewer 
sauf chaque fois que saint Thomas, citantle Liber, présente un autre texte. 
J ai soigneusement noté dans l'apparat critique à l'endroit de ces cita- 
tions les divergences. Autrement dit, je me suis appliqué à reconstituer, 
chaque fois que c'est possible, le manuscrit que saint Thomas avait sous 
les yeux21. 


En pratique, toutefois, les choses paraissent moins claires. Par exemple, p. 36, 
Proposition v: Thomas omet dans son lemme quatre mots, ce que signale le 
P. Saffrey en marge inférieure avec une *. Mais il reproduit quand méme en 
téte du commentaire (p. 35) le texte complet, sans rien indiquer. 


2.2 Les éditions du Liber de causis (Bardenhewer, Pattin) 

L'édition Bardenhewer du Liber de causis, que reprend le P. Saffrey, repose sur 
deux manuscrits de Munich: Clm 162 (x1v* siècle) et 527 (X111° siècle). Elle est 
remplacée par!’ édition Pattin du Liber de causis, qui est postérieure à l'édition 
Saffrey du commentaire de Thomas à ce livre. L'édition Pattin donne des indi- 
cations sur la tradition manuscrite du Liber de causis qu'il faut prendre en 
considération dans nos tentatives d'approcher le texte que Thomas avait sous 
les yeux. 


21  Saffrey dans Thomas d' Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. LXXIII. 
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A. Pattin decrit quatre-vingt-douze manuscrits, en collationne entierement 
dix. Il se réfère de plus aux éditions Bardenhewer et Saffrey, à l’ édition du com- 
mentaire de Roger Bacon par Steele??, aux commentaires d’Albertle Grand (éd. 
Venise, 1517) et de Gilles de Rome (éd. Venise, 1550). Il affirme: «De plus nous 
avons largement consulté plus de quatre-vingts manuscrits dont nous ne don- 
nons cependant que les variantes les plus significatives pour |’ établissement de 
notre texte »25, 


3 Les manuscrits 


Aprés avoir défini les emplois et le sens d'achili et d'yliathim dans le Liber 
de causis et décrit les éditions dont nous disposons pour le Liber de causis et 
le commentaire de saint Thomas d' Aquin, nous présentons ici le résultat de 
quelques enquétes que nous avons effectuées dans les manuscrits du commen- 
taire de Thomas et du Liber de causis dans le but d'approcher le texte de cet 
ouvrage que Thomas pouvait avoir sous les yeux. 


31 Thomas d’ Aquin et le Liber de causis 

Thomas ne cite pas intégralement le texte du Liber de causis avant de le com- 
menter. Il cite seulement les premiers mots de la proposition suivis d'un «etc. », 
puis il cite le Liber de causis au fur et A mesure de son commentaire. Par 
conséquent, l'impression par le P. Saffrey du texte du Liber de causis avant le 
commentaire par Thomas pour chaque proposition restitue un texte du Liber 
de causis à partir de l'édition critique de Bardenhewer « corrigée » par les cita- 
tions qu'en fait Thomas au fil de son commentaire. Cette correction, selon 
Saffrey, est toujours soigneusement signalée. Or, comme nous l'avons dit plus 
haut, ce n'est pas vraiment le cas. 

Thomas a conscience de l'existence de deux traditions manuscrites, l'une à 
trente-deux propositions, l'autre à trente et une propositions?*. L'une collige 
les propositions Iv et v (tradition à 31 propositions); l'autre les distingue (tra- 
dition à 32 propositions). Les manuscrits à trente et une propositions forment 
3996 des quatre-vingt-douze manuscrits décrits par Pattin, soit trente-six 
manuscrits et un à trente propositions. 


22 Robert Steele utilise deux manuscrits du x111° siècle du British Library, Reg. 12 D XIV et 12 
F 1. Cf. Roger Bacon, Quaestiones super Librum de causis. 

23 Liber de causis, p. 130. 

24 Thomas d'Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. 31: et hoc in sequenti propositione 
quae in quibusdam libris invenitur coniuncta [iuncta, inventa] cum isto commento, et inci- 
pit: 'intelligentiae superiores et cetera’. 
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ILL. 14.1 Toldedo, Bibl. Capitular 47.12, f. 79r, Proposition 1v: Prima 
rerum creatarum est esse 
Note: Ce manuscrit est peut-étre le plus ancien manuscrit 
de la tradition indépendante. Il appartient à une collec- 
tion presque complete des ouvrages traduits du grec par 
Guillaume de Moerbeke, copiée en Italie par un clerc de 
Bayonne autour de 1279, qui reproduit peut-étre les propres 
manuscrits de Moerbeke. 
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Il est bien connu que Thomas a conscience que l'auteur de ce livre est arabe 
et puise à l’Elementatio theologica de Proclus qui venait d’être traduite par 
Guillaume de Moerbeke (1268)25: 


Inveniuntur igitur quaedam de primis principiis conscripta, per diver- 
sas propositiones distincta, quasi per modum sigillatim considerantium 
aliquas veritates. Et in Graeco quidem invenitur sic traditus liber Pro- 
cli Platonici, continens CCXI propositiones, qui intitulatur elementatio 
theologica; in Arabico vero invenitur hic liber qui apud Latinos de cau- 
sis dicitur, quem constat de Arabico esse translatum et in Graeco penitus 
non haberi: unde videtur ab aliquo philosophorum Arabum ex praedicto 
libro Procli excerptus, praesertim quia omnia quae in hoc libro continen- 
tur, multo plenius et diffusius continentur in illo?6. 


l'entreprise de Thomas consiste méme dans une certaine mesure à substituer 
au texte du Liber de causis le texte de Proclus. Dans certains manuscrits, sur- 
tout ceux de la tradition indépendante, cela se voit dans la mise en page: les 
trois premiers mots de la proposition du Liber de causis suivis de «etc. », sont 
suivis de la divisio textus du Liber de causis avec la citation de la proposition 
du Liber de causis en grands caractères; puis viennent les citations des propo- 
sitions correspondantes de Proclus, en grands caractéres, nettement mises en 
évidence. Tout se passe comme si la typographie voulait suggérer que le texte 
commenté est celui de Proclus. Toutefois, si l'on se souvient que Thomas a dicté 
son commentaire, la mise en page de son commentaire dans ce type de manus- 
crits reléverait d'un autre projet. 


3.2 Première enquête: L'absence d’achili/alachili dans les manuscrits de 
Thomas d’Aquin 

Dans une première enquête, j'ai cherché à vérifier que les manuscrits de Tho- 

mas ne comportent pas achili / alachili. 

J'ai effectué des vérifications sur les passages suivants: 


Liber de causis, Proposition 1v: 


et omne quod ex eo sequitur causam primam est achili id est intelligentia 


SAFFREY, p. 26 


25 Cf. Steel 2014, p. 247-263. 
26 Thomas d'Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, pr., p. 3, l. 1-10. 
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quia omne quod ex eo sequitur causam primam est achili id est intelligentia 


BARDENHEWER, p. 167, 1. 4-6 


quia omne quod ex eo sequitur causam primam est achili [id est] intelligen- 
Lia. 
PATTIN, p. 55,1. 54-55 


Thomas d' Aquin, Super librum de causis, Proposition Iv, divisio textus: dif- 
ferentiam assignat ibi: Et omne? quod ex eo sequitur, etc. 


SAFFREY, p. 27,1. 6-7 


Thomas d'Aquin, Super librum de causis, Proposition Iv, divisio textus: 
Deinde cum dicit: et omne quod ex eo sequitur etc., ostendit differentiam 
inter membra divisionis. 


SAFFREY, p. 31, l. 1-2 


Thomas d' Aquin, Super librum de causis, Proposition Iv, commentaire (Tho- 
mas paraphrase intelligentia [achili] pax illud esse intellectuale): 


hanc differentiam ponit quantum ad intelligentiarum naturam, quod 
illud esse intellectuale quod immediate assequitur causam primam, est 
intelligentia completa ultima completione quantum ad esse creatum in 
potentia essendi et in reliquis bonitatibus consequentibus, illud vero esse 
intellectuale quod est inferius in ordine intelligentiarum, retinet quidem 
naturam et rationem intelligentiae, sed tamen est sub superiori intelligen- 
tia in complemento naturae et in virtute essendi et operandi et in omnibus 
bonitatibus sive perfectionibus. 


SAFFREY, p. 32,1. 9-17 


Liber de causis, Proposition v: 


27 


28 


animae igitur quae sequuntur?? intelligentiam 


SAFFREY, p. 35 


Nous citons ici l apparat de l'édition Saffrey 1954, p. 27: «omne: correxi ‘esse’ ». Cf. ibid., 


p. LXVIII: «tous les manuscrits portent esse au lieu de omne. Cet esse est donc une faute 
ou une graphie incertaine de l'apographe. Il faut corriger eu égard au texte repris p. 311». 
Ici, l'édition Saffrey 1954, p. 35, omet sans le signaler les mots alachili id est qui figurent 
dans l'édition Bardenhewer. 
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igitur animae quae sequuntur alachili id est intelligentiam 


BARDENHEWER, p. 168,1. 5 


igitur animae quae sequuntur alachili [id est] intelligentiam. 
PATTIN, p. 57,1. 52-53 


Thomas d' Aquin, Super librum de causis, Proposition v: 


Dicit enim quod animae scilicet superiores sicut sunt caelestium corpo- 
rum quae sequuntur intelligentiam quasi post eam ordinatae sunt comple- 
tae scilicet in perfectione naturae animalis. 

SAFFREY, p. 40, l. 3-6 


Liber de causis, Proposition x1 (x11): 


verumtamen esse et vita in intelligentia sunt duae?? intelligentiae 


SAFFREY, p. 77 


verumtamen esse et vita in intelligentia sunt duae aliae alachili id est 
intelligentiae 


BARDENHEWER, p. 175, l. 5-6 


verumtamen esse et vita in intelligentia sunt duae alachili [id est] intelli- 
gentiae. 
PATTIN, p. 73, 1. 70-71 


Thomas d' Aquin, Super librum de causis, Proposition XI (X11): 


Sed hoc quod ponitur loco huius in hoc libro videtur esse corruptum 
et malum intellectum habere. Sequitur enim: verumtamen esse et vita in 
intelligentia sunt duae intelligentiae; debet enim intelligi quod ista duo, 
scilicet esse et vita, sunt in intelligentia intellectualiter; et esse et intelli- 
gentia [etc.] 

SAFFREY, p. 79, l. 2-6 


Liste des manuscrits qui ont été contrôlés (sigles de l’ édition Pattin): 


29 Ici, l'édition Saffrey 1954, p. 77, omet sans le signaler les mots aliae alachili id est qui 
figurent dans l'édition Bardenhewer. 
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Tradition universitaire: 

— (A) Paris, BnF, lat. 14706 [xi111* siècle] 

— (L) Vaticano (Città del), BAv, Vat. lat. 4262 [x111° siècle], f. ıra-ıgvb 

(Y) Paris, Bibl. Mazarine 3485 [x1v? siècle], f. 283v-298vb [Coll. de Navarre] 
Bologna, Univ. 861 (1655/6), f. 128vb—145 (n'a pas pu être collationné par Saf- 
frey) 

Ces manuscrits présentent des variantes mais aucun n'a achili / alachili. 


Tradition indépendante: 

— (Q) Toledo, Bibl. Capitular 47.12 [ca a. 1279, copie de la collection de Guil- 
laume de Moerbeke par un clerc de Bayonne], f. 75a-100va 

— (N) Vaticano (Citta del), BAV, Borgh. 114 [x111*-x1v? siècle, bibliothèque pon- 
tificale], f. 210v-222r 

Manuscrits contrólés, non utilisés par Saffrey : 

— Paris, BnF, lat. 16607 [x111° siècle ex., legs de Godefroid de Fontaines, Sor- 
bonne], f. 2ra-26va: (8v) Dicit enim quod animae scilicet superiores sicut 
sunt (add.: super) caelestium corporum quae sequuntur intelligentiam quasi 
(immediate); (15va) sed hoc quod ponitur in loco huius in hoc libro videtur 
esse corruptum et malum intellectum habere. Sequitur enim: verumptamen 
esse et vita in intelligentia sunt duae intelligentiae ; debet enim intelligi quod 
ista duo, scilicet esse et vita, sunt in intelligentia (om. (saut du méme au 
méme): intellectualiter et esse et intelligentia) in vita sunt duae vitae 

— London, Lambeth Palace 97 [x111° siècle ex., couvent op de Lauthony], 
f. 145ra-161va 

— Firenze, Bibl. Laur, Plut xxix dest, cod. 10 Lëtz siècle ex., origine pari- 
sienne, couvent OFM Santa Croce], f. 93ra-107rb 

— Bruges, Bibl. du Séminaire, 106 (145) [x111° siècle, Abbaye des Dunes], 
f. g3ra-104vb (consulté par Saffrey) 

Conclusion: Ces manuscrits présentent des variantes, dont certaines ne sont 

pas signalées par l'édition Saffrey. Mais aucune ne restitue achili ou alachili. 

Ce terme, par ailleurs, ne figure pas dans /'Index thomisticus du P. Roberto 

Busa. 


3.3 Deuxième enquête: L'absence d’achili / alachili dans certains 
manuscrits du Liber de causis 

Thomas n’ écrit jamais achili / alachili. Deux hypothèses peuvent expliquer ce 

fait. Soit l omission est volontaire, et pourrait s'expliquer, par exemple, par la 

volonté d' éliminer les apports arabes au profit de la philosophie grecque. La 

tentative de Thomas de substituer les Éléments de Proclus au Liber de causis 

et l'étymologie grecque qu'il donne, aprés d'autres, à yliathim, iraient dans ce 
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sens. Soit l'omission d’achili / alachili est involontaire et s'explique parce que 
Thomas d’ Aquin n’a pas achili dans ses manuscrits du Liber de causis. 

Or il existe des manuscrits du Liber de causis qui n'ont pas achili / alachili. 
Dans?’ apparat critique de!’ édition Pattin, huit des dix manuscrits entièrement 
collationnés n’ont pas achili / alachili. Plus exactement, les manuscrits du Liber 
de causis utilisés par A. Pattin qui omettent dans les trois cas alachili sont au 
nombre de six, sur dix utilisés, plus deux qui l'omettent dans deux cas sur trois. 
Parmi ces manuscrits, le fameux manuscrit Oxford, Bodl. Selden sup. 24 [x111* 
siècle in.], peut-être le plus ancien, portant l’ ex-libris de Saint-Alban, contient 
à un autre endroit, en III § 32 (éd. Pattin, p. 52, 1. 14), alachhir, au lieu de intelli- 
gentia. 


A. Pattin affirme en outre qu'il a consulté trente-cinq autres manuscrits: 
«L'apparat critique indique toutes les variantes des dix manuscrits entière- 
ment collationnés, et de plus, en de nombreux endroits offrant des cruces, les 
variantes les plus intéressantes des autres témoins consultés »?9. Si Pattin ne dit 
rien concernant les manuscrits consultés aux endroits où apparait achili, son 
silence signifie-t-il que tous ces manuscrits ont achili / alachili? 


Pour répondre à cette question, voici le résultat de quelques sondages effectués 
parmi les manuscrits simplement consultés par Pattin: 


Paris, BnF, lat. 16082 [x111° siècle], f. 312r: Prima rerum etc. [...] est aclili id 
est intelligencia completa; f. 312v [Propositions Iv-v] animae igitur quae 
sequuntur ilachili id est intelligentiam. 


Paris, BnF, lat. 16084 [x11I° siècle (Pattin); x1v?* siècle in. (BnF)], f. 199ra: 
Quod est quia causa quod ex eo sequitur causam primam est intelligencia 
prima [exp.] quia... (om. alachili; cette omission n'est pas signalée dans 
l apparat de Pattin); 199rb anime igitur que sequuntur intelligenciam per- 
fecte sunt et complete (om. alachili; cette omission n'est pas signalée 
dans l'apparat de Pattin). 


Paris, BnF, latin 6322 [x111* siècle (Pattin); x1v* siècle (BnF)], f. 183v: quod 


est quia omne quod sequitur causam primam est intelligentia completa 
(om. achili). 


30 Liber de causis, éd. Pattin, p. 132. 
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Ce test laisse penser qu’ une forte proportion de manuscrits du Liber de cau- 
sis n'a pas achili / alachili. On peut donc raisonnablement suggérer que le 
silence de Thomas provient du fait que lui et son entourage disposent d'un 
manuscrit ou de plusieurs manuscrits qui n'ont pas achili / alachili. Il faudrait 
donc réexaminer s'il convient d'imprimer ce terme dans le lemme de la pro- 
position IV, comme le fait le P. Saffrey, p. 26, col. 1, de son édition. 


3.4 Troisieme enquéte: Les graphies de yliathim dans les manuscrits du 
commentaire de Thomas d'Aquin 

Une troisiéme enquéte a consisté à chercher les graphies de yliathim dans les 

manuscrits du commentaire de Thomas d' Aquin. 


J'ai effectué des vérifications sur les passages suivants: 
Liber de causis, Proposition VIII(1X): 


et intelligentia est habens yliatim quoniam est esse et forma et similiter 
anima est habens yliatim et natura est habens yliatim. Et causae quidem 
primae non est yliatim quoniam ipsa est esse tantum. Quod si dixerit ali- 
quis: necesse est ut sit (habens) yliatim, dicemus: yliatim id est suum esse 
infinitum, et individuum suum est bonitas pura, effluens [etc.] 


SAFFREY, p. 57°! 


et intelligentia est habens helyatin et formam et similiter anima est 
habens helyatin et natura est habens helyatin. et causae quidem primae 
non est helyatin quoniam ipsa est esse tantum. quod si dixerit aliquis: 
necesse est ut sit helyatin, dicemus: helyatine id est suum est infinitum, 
et individuum suum est bonitas pura, effluens [etc.] 


BARDENHEWER, p. 173, l. 9-14 


et intelligentia est habens yliathim quoniam est esse et forma et simili- 
ter anima est habens yliathim et natura est habens yliathim. Et causae 
quidem primae non est yliathim, quoniam ipsa est esse tantum. Quod si 
dixerit aliquis: necesse est ut sit yliathim, dicemus: yliathim suum est infi- 
nitum et individuum suum est bonitas pura, influens [etc.]. 

PATTIN, p. 69,1. 98-70,1.5 


31  Saffrey ne signale pas les nombreuses differences qui existent entre son texte et celui de 
Bardenhewer. 
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Thomas d' Aquin, Super librum de causis, Proposition vIII(IX): 


Similiter etiam prosequitur quantum ad esse [...] Nam intelligentia habet 
yliatim id est aliquid materiale vel ad modum materiae se habens; dici- 
tur enim yliatim ab yle quod est materia. Et quodomo hoc sit exponit 
subdens: Quoniam est esse et forma. Quidditas enim et substantia ipsius 
intelligentiae est quaedam forma subsistens immaterialis sed quia ipsa 
non est suum esse sed est subsistens in esse participato comparatur ipsa 
forma subsistens ad esse participatum sicut potentia ad actum aut mate- 
ria ad formam. Et similiter etiam anima est habens yliatim [...]. Similiter 
etiam natura est habens yliatim |...] Causa autem prima nullo modo habet 
yliatim quia non habet esse participatum sed ipsa est esse purum et per 
consequens bonitas pura. 
SAFFREY, p. 64,1. 4-19 


Les manuscrits contrólés, dont ceux de la tradition universitaire: 

— Bologna, Univ. 861 (1655/6), f. 128vb-145 (n'a pas pu être collationné par 
Saffrey) : Et similiter etiam anima est habens yliathim [...] natura est habens 
yliachim [...] Causa autem prima nullo modo habet yliathim quia non habet 
esse participatum (sed] verum) ipsa est esse purum. 

Les manuscrits contrólés de tradition indépendante: 

- (Q) Toledo, Bibl. Capitular 47.12, f. 75ra-100va: (86) Nam intelligentia habet 
yliatim id est aliquid materiale vel ad modum materiae se habens; dicitur 
enim yliatim ab yle quod est materia. Et quodomo hoc est exponit subdens: 
Quoniam est esse et forma. |...] Et similiter etiam anima est habens yliatim 
[...] natura est habens yliachim [...] Causa autem prima nullo modo habet 
yliachim quia non habet esse participatum sed ipsa est esse purum et per 
consequens bonitas pura. 

Manuscrits non utilisés par Saffrey: 

— Paris, BnF, lat. 16607 [x111° siècle ex., legs de Godefroid de Fontaines, Sor- 
bonne], f. 2ra—26va: (12vb) Nam intelligentia habet yliatim id est aliquid 
materiale vel ad modum materiae se habens; dicitur enim yliacym ab yle 
quod est materia. Et quodomo hoc sit exponit subdens: Quoniam est esse et 
forma. |...] Et similiter etiam anima est habens yliatim [...] natura est habens 
yliachi ei a. c. ym [...] Causa autem prima nullo modo habet yliachim quia 
non habet esse participatum sed ipsa est esse purum et per consequens boni- 
tas pura. 

— Firenze, Bibl. Laur, Plut xxix dext. cod. 10 Lëtz siècle ex., origine pari- 
sienne, couvent OFM Santa Croce], f. 93ra-107rb : (100va): Nam intelligentia 
habet yliatim id est aliquid materiale vel ad modum materiae se habens; 
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dicitur enim yliatim ab yle quod est materia ... Et similiter etiam anima est 
habens yliachim non solum... natura est habens yliachim [...] Causa autem 
prima nullo modo habet yliachim [...]. 
On en déduit que Thomas d' Aquin n'a, semble-t-il, que deux graphies: yliatim* 
la premiére fois (le signe * signifiant que cette graphie n'est pas répertoriée par 
Pattin, voir infra); yliathim ou yliachim* les deux fois suivantes. Ceci est assez 
régulier dans les manuscrits que nous avons consultés, méme s'il se rencontre 
aussi d'autres graphies, par exemple dans le manuscrit Paris, BnF, lat. 16607: 


yliacym*. 


3.5 Les différentes graphies de yliatim/yliathim 
A. Pattin imprime en 1966 yliathim et donne seize graphies variantes dans son 
apparat: 


eliachim, eliathim, elyathim, elyatim, elyatin, heilateia, heilatin, heiletue, 
helecine, helyatim, helyatine, heylatin, heylatine, heylatym, latine, yatine, 
yliathim. D'autres graphies existent, non répertoriées par Pattin, signa- 
lées ici par une *. En 1976, Pattin affirmait que la graphie yliathim devrait 
être changée en Ayliathim*??, 


Richard Taylor considére pour sa part que «le mot yliatim* que saint Thomas 
trouva dans son texte du De causis est une corruption tardive de la translitté- 
ration originelle de Gérard de Crémone, helyatin* »?3. Saffrey donne yliatim*, 
Bardenhewer helyatin*, Fauser (pour le texte d’ Albert le Grand) Ayliatin*?^. 


Autres graphies rencontrées: 

— Paris, BnF, lat. 16082 [x111° siècle], f. 314v: intelligentia est habens heliatin* 
et formam (sic) quia similiter anima habens heliatin* et formam nam est 
habens esse tantum quod si dixerit aliquis necesse est ut si (sic) heliatim* 
dicamus heliatim* i. suum est infinitum quia individuum suum est bonitas 
pura et fluens [...] 

— Paris, BnF, lat. 16084 [x111° siècle (Pattin); BnF Give siècle in.)], f. 199vb: 
habens heliathim* quoniam esse est et forma et similiter est anima habens 
heliathim* et natura est habens helyathim* et cause quidem prime non est 
eliathim. quia ipsa est causatum (sic!) esse quod si dixerit aliquis necesse est 


32 Pattin 1976, p. 471. 


33 Taylor 1979, p. 510. 
34 Albert le Grand, De causis et processu universitatis a Prima Causa, c. 18, p. 110. 
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esse ut sit ei (add. ops) heliachim* dicemus eliathim i. suum est infinitum 
et individuum suum est bonitas pura... 


3.6 La corruption du § 90 du Liber de causis 

La Proposition vm), $90 a un texte qui paraît trés corrompu dans les 
manuscrits du Liber de causis. Voici notamment une corruption du texte qui 
pourrait soit expliquer l'étymologie yliathim/ ulé soit en dériver (sachant que 
Thomas, lui, a un texte correct): 


Paris, BnF, lat. 16082 [x111° siècle], f. 314v: intelligentia est habens heliatin 
et formam (sic) quia similiter anima habens heliatin et formam. 


Liber de causis éd. Pattin, manuscrits BCTb: et intelligentia est habens 
yliathim [...] et formam?5. 


Qu'Ayliatin soit un terme des traductions arabes de Plotin (R. Taylor) ou qu'il 
puisse méme remonter à la traduction des Éléments de théologie (E. Wakel- 
nig), la présence de la formule helyatin et forma pourrait avoir conduit ceux 
qui ne comprenaient pas la valeur épexégétique du et, à l'équivalence helyatin 
- matiére. 


4 Le texte du Liber de causis dont disposait Thomas 


Pour résumer, les caractéristiques des lemmes étudiés de Thomas sont les sui- 

vantes: 

— Proposition Iv: tous les manuscrits portent esse au lieu de omne et absence 
de achili/alachili 

— Proposition v: absence de achili / alachili 

— Proposition x1(x11): absence de achili / alachili: verumtamen esse et vita in 
intelligentia sunt duae (om.: alachili, id est) intelligentiae. Omission de in 
esse: et esse et intelligentia in vita sunt due vite et intelligentia et vita (om. 
in esse) sunt duo esse. Le P. Saffrey explique cette omission par une «faute 
de Thomas», ou un «oubli du copiste dans la rapidité de la dictée »56. 

— Proposition VI (1x): graphie: yliatim/yliathim 

Thomas n'a pas la corruption yliathim et formam. 


35 Autre corruption du texte à cet endroit (éd. Pattin, manuscrit L): et intelligentia est habens 
yliathim [...] et natura est habens yliathim. 
36 Thomas d'Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. LXVII. 
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Sigles de 
l'édition 
Pattin (1954) 
L Vaticano (Città del), Vat. lat. 2984 omission des trois $90 
[xm siècle in.] occurrences de achili heylatym 
/ alachili heylatine 
O Vaticano (Città del), Ottob. lat.1415: ” 890 
trente et une propositions heylatin 
P Paris, BnF, lat. 6318 [xı11°-xıv® b 890 
siecle] heylatin 
S Oxford, Bodl.Seldensup.24[xin*  " $90 
siécle in.] heilatin 
U Vaticano (Città del), BAv, Urb. lat. ” 890 
206 (ante a. 1253) eliathim 
elyathim 
V Vaticano (Città del), Vat. lat.2089 ” 890 
[xine (2/2) siècle] yliathim 


Ces caractéristiques contribuent a dresser un portrait robot de son texte (ou 
de ses textes: car il connaissait la version a trente et une propositions et celle a 
trente-deux propositions), qui ne correspond pas à celui édité par Pattin. 


Le texte de Thomas se rapproche dela tradition qui omet achili/alachili dans les 
trois occurrences et qui est signalée ainsi dans les apparats de I’ édition Pattin : 


achili: om. BCLOPSUV 

alachili: sic habet Acs; achili T; om. B sed add. in mg a.m. alachilim B.; 
om. LOPSUVb 

alachili: alachih A; om BCLOPSUV 


Il faut en óter les manuscrits B et C qui, eux, portent la corruption yliathim et 
formam”. 


37 Etintelligentia est habens yliathim (quoniam est esse] om. BCTb) et forma (m: BCTb) et simi- 
liter anima est habens yliathim. 
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La graphie yliatim ne se retrouve dans aucun des manuscrits LOPSUV®®, Ylia- 
thim est la graphie du manuscrit v. On peut en conclure, sous réserve de plus 
ample informé, que Thomas a un manuscrit dont le texte a des caractéristiques 
communes avec celui de v (Vat. lat. 2089), que Marie-Thérèse d Alverny date de 
la deuxième moitié du X111° siècle et qu'elle considère comme français, voire 
parisien??, 
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CHAPTER 15 


Proclus and the Liber de causis in Meister Eckhart’s 
Works 


Alessandra Beccarisi 
Universita del Salento 


The scholar who, in sooth, does little else than handle books—with the 
philologist of average attainments their number may amount to two hun- 
dred a day—ultimately forgets entirely and completely the capacity of 
thinking for himself 


F. NIETZSCHE, Ecce homo, New York, 2004 p. 48 


1 Introduction 


An author cannot be reduced to his library. Like any other “fact”, an interpret- 
ation is necessary, by means of which the meaning and context of a quotation 
can be determined. I therefore agree with Dragos Calma! when he denounces 
“les démarches cabalistiques de certaines études qui se contentent des 
nombres et des statistiques", because “une citation n'est jamais gratuite puis- 
qu'elle présuppose un choix, une claire intentionnalité de la part de celui 
qui l'utilise. Savoir la faire résonner tient de la virtuosité interprétative de 
l'historien”. 

It is not easy to evaluate the importance of a source by taking into account 
one or more of these aspects: implicit, explicit, literal, non-literal, ad sensum, 
false attribution.? The mere statistical data does not reveal the importance 
of a source. A single implicit quotation, even a non-literal one, can be at 
the heart of an original interpretation, and the historian must take this into 
account. 


1 Calma 2010, p. Xv. 
2 Bertolacci 1998, p. 261-339. 
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On the other hand, the frequent use of “formulas” quoted literally and with 
mention of the author or work, may indicate the use of florilegia, which makes 
a quotation less significant than the simple statistical data may lead one to 
believe. A good exemple of this is Aristotle, and one of his works most quoted 
by Eckhart: De anima. According to the statistics? Eckhart cites this treatise 
about 300 times. Of these occurrences, however, more than half are reduced 
to brief sentences, not always literal, despite the mention of the author and 
the work. Yet if we relate this abstract statistical datum with the immediate 
context in which the quotation appears, and if we take into account the Eck- 
hartian theory of the intellect, the interpretation might very well change. As far 
as philosophical interpretation is concerned, scholars admit a general distance 
of the Eckhartian doctrine from the Aristotelian one.* Indeed, Eckhart, follow- 
ing the doctrine of Maimonides, recognizes Aristotle as der hoechste undern der 
meistern? but only in the domain of the natural sciences, not in that of divine 
science.® 

As far as works in Middle High German are concerned, things are remarkably 
complicated, for at least two reasons. The first is textual: quotations are often 
implicit, or explicitly indeterminate (to use Bertolacci’s category’) or usually 
introduced by expressions such as ein meister, ein alter meister or ein heidnis- 
cher meister. Ein meister can refer to both a biblical authority or to a pagan 
master.’ The second reason is a linguistic one: the difference between citation 
ad litteram and citation ad sensum cannot be applied. 


3 Calma 2009, p. 526; Beccarisi 2008, p. 11-12. 

4 Beccarisi 2016, p. 223-240, with cited bibliographical references; see also Retucci 2012, p. u— 
37. 

5 Meister Eckhart, Sermon 15 Q, DW 1, p. 2494 sgg. 

6 Meister Eckhart, In Sap., n. 208, LW II, p. 542: Praedictis concordat quod Rabbi Moyses l. 11 
c. 2, quod incipit Aristotele; sic ait: quidquid dixit Aristoteles in omnibus entibus, quae sunt a 
sphaera lunae usque ad centrum terrae, verum est sine dubio, nec repellit illud; ‘nisi qui non 
intelligit: Quidquid vero locutus est Aristoteles de his, quae sunt a sphaera lunae superius, 
est verisimile: Et infra c. 25 dicit: Abubacer dubitat de verbis Aristotelis; ‘et eius dubitatio est, 
utrum scivit Aristoteles egressionem centri sphaerae solis: Et infra: quidquid dixit Aristoteles 
in omnibus, quae sunt sub sphaera lunae, procedit secundum ordinem sensus, et verba ipsius 
sequuntur ex ratione, et causa naturalis est manifesta in eis. Quidquid autem est in caelis, non 
est homo consecutus, ut sciret ea quae ibi sunt; adducens illud Psalmi: caelum caeli domino, 
terram autem dedit filiis hominum. ‘Quod est dicere quod creator solus scit veritatem eorum, 
quae in caelis sunt, ‘in fine perfectionis. Super his autem, quae sunt sub caelis, dedit pote- 
statem homini, ut sciret ea’. On Meister Eckhart and Maimonides cf. Di Segni 2012, p. 103- 
140. 

7 Bertolacci 1998, p. 261-339. 

8 On Meister Eckhart's use of source cf. Vinzent 2014, p. 105-122; Sturlese 2008, p. 7-9. 
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This is a good starting point for my contribution, concerning the influence of 
Liber de causis and Proclus on Meister Eckhart’s thought. Since it is an argument 
already widely discussed in excellent studies, I will concentrate my attention on 
four examples. 


2 Daz Lieht der Lieht 


The sermon 80° is one of the few documents to explicitly quote Albert the 
Great. It represents the only occurrence within the context of Eckhart's entire 
production, in which he refers to the Liber de causis under the title Licht der 
Lichte, Lumen Luminum. 

Eckhart aims at interpreting the passage “There was a rich man who was 
dressed in purple and fine linen and lived in luxury every day” (Luke 16:19). The 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus tells of the relationship between a rich 
man and a poor beggar named Lazarus. Their destinies are opposite as between 
them “stands a great abyss”. 

The rich man and Lazarus lead two totally opposite forms of existence. The 
goods of the rich man contrast with Lazarus’s sufferings, but after death, their 
conditions are totally reversed. Indeed, Lazarus is released from the sufferings 
of his terrestrial existence, while the rich man is condemned to some sort of 
torment in Hades. 

However, Eckhart seems almost uninterested in the content, as he only 
focuses on the opening line of the parable: “There was a rich man’. 

Eckhart seeks to comment on the word dives, which refers in particular to the 
reign of God, and which is manifested through five characteristics or aspects:!° 


The man was also ‘rich’. So God is rich in Himself and in all things. Now 
note! The richness of God consists in five things. 

The first: because He is the first cause; therefore He is pouring Himself 
into all things. 

The second: because He is simple in His being; therefore He is the 
inwardness of all things. 


9 On this Sermon cf. Geyer 1964, p. 121-126; Ruh 1996, p. 126-129; Retucci 2008, p. 135-166, in 
particular p. 139-140; Goris 2009, p. 151-159, in particular p. 157; Bauchwitz 2016, p. 291-298; 
Beccarisi 2019, p. 38-41. 

10 Meister Eckhart, Sermon 80 Q, DW 111, p. 381,1 sgg.; English version by Vinzent 2019, p. 729- 
733. I would like thank him for having made available unedited material. 
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The third: because He is originating; therefore He is communicating 
Himself to all things. 

The fourth: because He is unchangeable; therefore He is the most 
stable. 

The fifth: because He is perfect; therefore He is the most desirable. 

He is the first cause; therefore He is pouring Himself into all things. Of 
this a pagan master says that the primary cause pours itself out more into 
all causes than secondary causes pour themselves into their works. 

He is also simple in His being. What is ‘simple’? Bishop Albert says: 
Simple is the thing that is in itself one without a second, that is God, and 
all united things are by the fact that He is. There the creatures are one in 
the one and are God in God; by themselves they are nothing. 

Third: because He is the originating [power], therefore He is flowing 
into all things. About this Bishop Albert says: In three ways he commonly 
flows into all things: with being, life and light, and especially into the 
intellectual soul by the potentiality of all things, and by a return of the 
creatures into their first origin: this is the light of lights, because ‘every 
gift and perfection flow from the father of lights, as Saint James says. 

Fourth: because He is unchangeable; therefore He is the most stable. 
Now note, how God unites Himself to things. He unites Himself with 
things and yet retains Himself as one in Himself, and makes all things 
one in Him. Of this Christ says: You shall be transformed into me, but not 
me into you. This derives from His immutability, His incommensurability 
and the smallness of things. About this a prophet says that all things com- 
pared to God are as small as a drop before the wild ocean. Whoever threw 
a drop into the ocean, the drop would transform itself into the ocean, but 
not the ocean into the drop. So it happens to the soul when she draws 
God into herself, she is transformed into God, so that the soul becomes 
divine, but God does not become the soul. Then the soul loses her name 
and her powers, but not her will and not her being. Then, the soul remains 
in God, as God remains in Himself. Of this Bishop Albert says: In the will, 
wherein a man dies, he will remain eternally. 

Fifth, because He is perfect; therefore He is the most desirable. God 
is perfect with regard to Himself and to all things. What is perfection in 
God? It is that He is the good of Himself and of all things. Therefore, all 
things desire Him, because He is their good. 


Sermon 80, Homo quidam erat dives, exhibits three explicit references to Albert, 
the first two of which are significantly related to each other. Bernard Geyer, Kurt 
Ruh, Fiorella Retucci and Wouter Goris proposed that, in the Sermon Homo 
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Quidam Dives, the Liber de causis plays a crucial role, albeit through the medi- 
ation of Albert’s De causis et processu universitatis. In fact, in this work, Albert 
evaluates the different titles under which the Liber de causis circulated and 
offers a possible attribution. 


The School of Avicenna—writes Albert—referred to it as the De lumine 
luminum (On the Light of Lights). In order to provide an explanation for this 
title, Albert affirms that the first cause flows into things in a threefold way: 
first there is an influence constitutive of being; then, there is an influence that 
produces virtue, and finally, a third type of influence that he calls influentia 
reductionis ad primum fontem. The second reference would also be, according 
to the interpreters, a quotation from Albert’s De causis et processu universitatis. 

In this case, it is an explanation of the term einvaltic (simplex), which is one 
of the five characteristics of the Divine." 

The exegetical tradition that claims that Eckhart was deeply influenced 
by the Neoplatonic tradition through Albert's mediation, seems hereby con- 
firmed: the neoplatonic tradition that from Albert reached Bertothold of Moos- 
burg via Eckhart, has at the same time established the importance of the Liber 
de causis in Meister Eckhart’s work. 

However, as I had the opportunity to demonstrate recently at the Lectio Alb- 
ertina held at the Albertus Magnus Institut in Bonn, this is not the case.!? 

The source of Eckhart, in fact, is not Albert’s Liber de causis et processu uni- 
versitatis but rather Albert’s Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, as demon- 
strated by the following synopsis. 


Albert the Great, Super Matth. c. 6, Meister Eckhart, Pr. 80, p. 382,9— 

p. 181,81-182,8.21-29 384,5.6-386,3; p. 388,1-4 

Et secundum hunc intellectum in eo Diu richeit gotes diu liget an viinf din- 
quod dicit: gui es, quinque notantur, gen. 


ens videlicet primum, simplex, fontale, 
immutabile, perfectissimum. 


Ex primitate est influentissimum, Daz érste: daz er diu érste sache ist, her 
umbe ist er üzgiezende sich in alliu dinc. 


11 Albert the Great, De causis et processu universitatis a prima causa, l. 1 tr. 1 c. 1, p. 6116—22. 
12 Beccarisi 2019. 
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ex simplicitate communissimum et 


intimum, 


ex fontalitate causalissimum, 


ex immutabilitate conservantissimum, 


ex perfectissimitate desideratissimum 
omnium. 

Primum enim influit omnibus, et a nullo 
influitur ei, et est liberalitatis et mag- 
nificentiae profusae. Influit enim nullo 
indigens, et nullum aliorum aliquid alicui 
influere potest nisi per hoc quod accipit 
et habet ab ipso. Et hic pater sic influ- 
ens merito est orandus. Iac. I (17): ‘Omne 
datum optimum et omne donum per- 
fectum desursum est, descendens a patre 
luminum, apud quem non est transmuta- 
tio neque vicissitudinis obumbratio’ (...) 
Primum enim est, ut dicit Philosophus, 
quod influit, non supposito quodam 
alio, quod sibi det influere. Aristoteles: 
‘Causa primaria plus est influens quam 
secundaria’. 

Per simplicitatem autem est commun- 
issimum et intimum, quia, sicut dicit 
Philosophus, quanto aliquid simplicius 
est, tanto in pluribus invenitur et sui ad 
plura indigetur. 


[ex fontalitate causalissimum | 


Daz ander: daz er einvaltic ist an sinem 
wesene, her umbe ist er diu innerkeit 
aller dinge. 

Daz dritte: daz er ursprunclich ist, her 
umbe ist er gemeinende sich allen din- 
gen. 

Daz vierde: daz er unwandelhaftic ist, her 
umbe ist er daz behaldelicheste. 

Daz viinfte: daz er volkomen ist, her 
umbe ist er daz begerlicheste. 

Er ist diu érste sache, her umbe ist er 
ingiezende sich in alliu dinc. Da von 
sprichet ein heidenischer meister, daz 
sich diu érste sache mé gieze in alle die 
sache, dan die andern sache sich in ir 
werk giezen. 


Er ist ouch einvaltic an sinem wesene. 
Waz ist einvaltic? Daz sprichet bischof 
Albreht: daz dinc ist einvaltic, daz an im 
selber ein ist äne ander, daz ist got, und 
alliu vereintiu dinc haltent sich in daz, 
daz er ist. Da sint die cr&atüren ein in 
dem einem und sint got in gote; an in 
selben sint sie niht. 

Daz dritte: daz er ursprunclich ist, dar 
umbe ist er üzvliezende in alliu dinc. 
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Albert the Great, De caus. et proc. univ. 
l. 2 tr. 1 c. 1, p. 61,16-22 


Lumen primae causae tripliciter influat 
rebus, scilicet influentia constitutionis 
ad esse et influentia irradiationis ad per- 
fectionem virtutis et operis et influentia 
reductionis ad primum fontem ut ad 
boni principium, et huius influentia 
luminis omnis illuminationis principium 
sit et lumen, erit ipsum lumen luminum. 


Hie von sprichet bischof Albreht: drîer- 
hande wis vliuzet er ûz in alliu dinc 
gemeinlîche: mit wesene und mit lebene 
und mit liehte und sunderlîche in die 
vernünftigen sêle an mügentheit aller 
dinge und an einem widerrucke der 


crêatûren in irn êrsten ursprunc: 


Albert the Great, Super Matth. c. 6, 
p. 182,4-10.75-76; 183,6-10 


Et hic pater sic influens merito est 
orandus. iac. i (17): Omne datum 
optimum et omne donum perfectum 
desursum est, descendens a patre 
luminum, apud quem non est transmu- 
tatio neque vicissitudinis obumbratio’. 
Non enim mutatur, ut quandoque fluat 
et quandoque non, neque vicissitudinem 
donorum recipit. 

ex immutabilitate conservantissimum 
(...) Immutabilitate fundat et continet et 
conservat ea quibus se influit. 


diz ist lieht der liehte, wan alle gábe 
und volkomenheit vliezent von dem 
vater der liehte, als sant Jacobus 
sprichet. 


Daz vierde: daz er unwandelhaftic ist, 
dar umbe ist er daz behaldelicheste. 

Nü merket, wie sich got vereinet mit den 
dingen. Er vereinet sich mit den dingen 
und beheltet sich doch ein an im sel- 
ben, und alliu dinc an im ein. Hie von 
sprichet Kristus: ir sult gewandelt werden 
in mich und ich niht in iuch. Daz kumet 
von siner unwandelhafticheit und von 
siner unmzzlicheit und von der dinge 
kleinheit. 
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Perfectissimum autem est hoc esse 
etideo desideratissimum. Unde dicit 
Philosophus, quod ‘omnia appetunt esse 
divinum et propter illud agunt, quidquid 
agunt. Age. 11 (8): ‘Veniet desideratus 
cunctis gentibus. Omnia enim istius 
patris desiderant superadventum. Sap. 


Daz vünfte: daz er volkomen ist, dar 
umbe ist er daz begerlicheste. Got ist sin 
selbes volkomen und aller dinge. Waz ist 
volkomenheit an gote? Daz ist, daz er sin 
selbes guot ist und aller dinge guot. Her 
umbe begernt sin alliu dinc, wan er ir 
guot ist. 


IX: 'Omnia desiderabilia huic non valent 
comparari’. Esse enim datur ab eo, quo 
accepto nihil desideratur amplius, eo 
quod hoc est omnis naturae bonum 

et optimum. Exod. XXXIII (19.17): ‘Ego 
ostendam tibi omne bonum; invenisti 
enim gratiam coram me’. In hoc est gaud- 
ium plenum, ut hoc comprehendamus, 
ut possumus. Ioh. XVI (24): ‘Petite, ut 
gaudium vestrum sit plenum’ Matth. v 
(48): ‘Pater vester caelestis perfectus 


D 


est. 


The evidence supporting this are: the five-part structure, the literal quotations 
of the five features of God, and the accuracy with which Eckhart translates the 
Albertinian text, going so far as to reproduce the superlative conservantissimum 
with behaldelicheste and desideratissimum with begerlicheste. 

A closer look reveals even more. In Sermon 80, the quotation from the Liber 
de causis, attributed by Eckhart to a pagan master, corresponds in Albert's com- 
mentary to the same quotation attributed to the Philosophus (Aristotle), and in 
both cases it is used to comment on God's quality of ‘firstness’. 

Moreover, the famous licht der lichte would assume a completely different 
significance in this context when compared to Albert's text. Indeed, Eckhart 
says, I quote: “This is the light of light, because (wan in Middle High German) 
all gifts and perfection flow from the Father of light, as the Apostle James says". 
Hence, the First Cause is not (or not only) the "light of light", because Eckhart 
read Albert's commentary on the Liber de causis, but rather because he had in 
mind Albert's commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, in which the verse of St. 
James is quoted to express the fontalitas of God. 

The discovery of this important new source from the Albert's commentary 
on the Gospel of Matthew reduces Kurt Ruh's claim that Eckhart “changed” his 
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sources and rephrased them into his own words.? In the German Sermons, 
Eckhart does not modify his sources, but he rather seeks to translate them as 
faithfully as possible. 

That’s why I am not convinced that two other quotations in the Sermon 80, 
allegedly attributed to the Liber de causis, come in fact from this work: 


Liber de causis prop. V n. 60, Meister Eckhart, Pr. | Meister Eckhart, Pr. 
p. 60,35-40 80, DW III, 380, p.2. 80, DW III, 382, p. 5. 


Cum ergo res est causa tantum et 

non est causatum, non scitur per 

causam primam neque narratur quo- gotist got ist 

niam est superior narratione, neque überwesenlichund  überwesenlich und 
consequitur eam loquela. Quod est 

narratio non fit nisi per loquelam, et 

loquela per intelligentiam, et intelli- 

gentia per cogitationem, et cogitatio 

per meditationem, et meditatio per 

sensum. Causa autem prima est überredelich und überlobelich und 
supra res omnes quoniam est causa  überverstentlich, daz überredelich und 
eis; propter illud ergo fit quod ipsa natiurlich verstän ist überverstentlich 
non cadit sub sensu et meditatione 

et cogitatione et intelligentia et 

loquela. Non est ergo narrabilis. 


Of the attributes describing God (überwesenlich, überredelich, überverstent- 
lich), only überredelich shows a vague correspondence with the expression 
superior narratione. Thus it seems that Eckhart summarizes and rewrites pro- 
position vI ofthe Liber de causis, to such an extent that we can say, as Dagmar 
Gottschall claims,” that it is more a passage inspired by the Liber de causis 
rather than a quotation as such. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find this same quotation in another text, but 
with a different attribution. A pseudo-Eckhartian work, edited by Franz Pfeif- 
fer, cites Dionysius instead of the Liber de causis:!° 


13  Ruh 1996, p.127. 
14 Gottschall 2015, p. 96. 
15 Ps.-Eckhart, Tr. X1.2, 508,6f. cited in Gottschall 2015, p. 97. 
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Dionysius sprichet: diu Erste sache ist ob allen namen si ist überminnic, 
überweselich, überverstentlich, überredelich und übernätürelich. 


The list of attributes is repeated almost identically to that found in Eckhart’s 
Sermon 80: the differences are the addition of überminnic and übernätüre- 
lich, and the definition preceding those attributes (diu Erste sache ist ob allen 
namen), which is an important clue for the identification of Eckhart’s source. 
The definition diu érste sache ist ob allennamen could be botha quotation ad lit- 
teram of the proposition xx1 of the Liber de causis (causa prima est super omne 
nomen quo nominatur), but also a quotation ad litteram from the second Letter 
from Saint Paul to the Philippians (Philipp. 2 (9) quod est super omne nomen) 
cited by Thomas Aquinas in the first chapter of his commentary to Pseudo- 
Dionysius' De divinis nominibus. 

So which one is Eckhart's source?I claim that neither Dionysius nor the Liber 
de causis, but rather Thomas Aquinas' Commentary on the Divine Names, as the 
following passage suggests:!6 


Deus, qui ipsa Unitas quasi existens unus per suam essentiam, quae est 
supersubstantialis (überwesenlich), superponitur substantiis et quae est 
super mentem superponitur mentibus, id est intellectualibus spiritibus; 
et ipsum Bonum, scilicet Deus, quod est super deliberationem, id est 
super omnem rationem, est indeliberabilis omnibus deliberationibus, id 
est non investigabile aliqua ratione creata (überverstentlich, daz natiur- 
lichverstán ist) et quod est super verbum, id est super omnem locutionem 
creaturae (überredelich), est ineffabile, id est indicibile, omni verbo cre- 
ato. 


In this commentary to De divinis nominibus. Thomas Aquinas explains what 
super deliberationem means, i.e., “not susceptible of inquiry by any created 
reason" (non investigabile aliqua ratione creata) which corresponds, in my opin- 
ion, to daz natiurlich verstán ist in the German sermon. 

Could the reference to the Liber de causis in German Sermon 80 be a "faux 
renvoi", to use Dragos Calma's definition?!” Hardly, it seems. The attribution 
to the Liber de causis is not entirely false, since the quotation seems in fact 
indebted to proposition XXI n. 166: "The First Cause is above every name by 
which it is named" (Causa prima est super omne nomen quo nominatur).!8 The 


16 Thomas Aquinas, Super div. nom. 11 24. 
17 Calma 2010, p. 8. 
18 Liber de causis XX1 n. 166, p. 93, 68-69. English translation by Brand 1984, p. 49. 
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double attribution, and the fact that this quotation is documented three times 
in two different works, with the same phrasing, implies two hypotheses: the 
intermediate Eckhart’s source is Thomas and Tr. x1.2 is a Eckhartian work. 


In my opinion, the example confirms the observation from which we started, 
that is to say, the extreme fragility of statistical data alone, which must be con- 
sidered with great caution, especially with regard to works in the vernacular. 


Iturn now to the heart of my contribution, based on the statistical data of Mario 
Meliadó,? which corrects Fiorella Retucci’s:2° the Liber de causis is cited 120 
times, only ten of which appear in sermons in German. Proclus, on the other 
hand, is cited only twenty times. 

Meliadó reports?! that of these 120 occurrences, Eckhart combines the 
authority of the Liber with that of Proclus in only five places. This approach 
distinguishes Eckhart from Dietrich of Freiberg, who frequently emphasizes 
the connection between the two authorities and underlines the dependence 
of the Liber on the Elementatio. On the contrary, Eckhart seems to prefer the 
Liber de causis to Proclus' authority, as I will try to demostrate. In particularI 
would like to show the great importance of proposition xv of the Liber de causis 
in Meister Eckhart's work.?? 

Despite its importance for Eckhartian speculation, the presence of proposi- 
tion xv of the Liber de causis in his work does not seem to have aroused much 
interest among scholars. Its analysis is simply absent from the works of Kurt 
Ruh, Beierwaltes and Retucci, while Meliadó devotes to it only a note, in which 
he traces back the Eckhartian use of this proposition to Thomistic influence.2? 
Alain de Libera has studied abundantly the influence of proposition xv on Eck- 
hart's thought, but by limiting it to the metaphysics of Exodus, that is, to the 
context of the Eckhartian interpretation of the first and only name of God: Ego 
sum qui sum.?^ 

And yet proposition xv of the Liber de causis is one of the most quoted 
and, from my point of view, one of the most important. To the six occurrences 
recorded by Retucci and Meliadó, I would add two other quotations from the 


19  Meliadó 2013, p. 506-507. 

20  Retucci 2008, p. 155. 

21  Meliadó 2013, p. 507. 

22 On the influence of proposition xv on Thomas Aquinas see Corrigan, Still 2004, p. 1-15; 
Putallaz 1991, p. 168-172; Baumgarten 2014, p. 23-47; Scarpelli Cory 2017, p. 185-229. 

23  Meliadd 2013, p. 549, n. 178. 

24 Libera 1996, p. 127-162, esp. p. 151-162. 
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commentary on Exodus, and one another from the German Sermon 15, that I 

am going to discuss later (see below, p. 363): 

1. Tertio notandum quod repetitio, quod bis ait: ‘sum qui sum), puritatem 
affirmationis excluso omni negativo ab ipso deo indicat; rursus ipsius esse 
quandam in se ipsum et super se ipsum reflexivam conversionem et in se 
ipso mansionem sive fixionem.?5 

2. Sic ergo ‘bonum bonum significat bonum impermixtum et summum 
bonum in se ipso fixum, nulli innitens, super se ipsum 'rediens reditione 
completa’. Sic li sum qui sum’ impermixtionem esse et eius plenitudinem 
indicat, ut dictum est supra.?® 

Eckhart quotes proposition xv in full and literally only once, in the comment- 

ary on the Gospel of St. John:?? 


Ergo et deus nusquam proprius, sed nec proprie invenitur aut noscitur 
nisi in se ipso. Hinc est quod oculus non videt nec noscit se, quia non 
potest redire supra se. Et in De causis dicitur quod 'omnis sciens, qui scit 
essentiam suam, est rediens ad essentiam suam reditione completa’. 


As Therese Scarpelli recently showed, this proposition is known in two vari- 
ants, both documented by Thomas Aquinas. The first variant (“Every knower 
who knows his essence returns to his essence with a complete return"—Omnis 
sciens qui scit essentiam suam est rediens ad essentiam suam reditione completa) 
appears in Thomas Aquinas' Commentary on the Sentences and in his Summa, 
while the second Variant B ("Every knower knows his essence, therefore he 
returns to his essence with a complete return"— Omnis sciens scit essentiam 
suam, ergo est rediens ad essentiam suam reditione completa) appears for the 
first time in Thomas Aquinas’ commentary on Liber de causis.?? 

Asthe passage from the commentary on the Gospel of St. John clearly shows, 
Eckhart uses only the first variant (Omnis sciens quiscit essentiam suam est redi- 
ens ad essentiam suam reditione completa), suggesting that his source is not 
Thomas Aquinas' commentary on Liber de causis. I will return to this point 
after. 

In the other seven instances, Eckhart quotes literally only the formula redi- 
tione completa, within the account of the features of the substance reverting 
upon its own essence: “that it is subsistent, stable in itself, not in need of a 


25 Meister Eckhart, In Ex. n. 16, LW I1, p. 21,7. 

26 Meister Eckhart, In Ex. n. 17, LW I1, p. 23,5. 

27 Meister Eckhart, In Ioh. n. 222, LEW III, p. 186,913. 
28 Scarpelli Cory 2017, p. 207-214. 
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support for its stability and its essence, because it is a simple, self-sufficient 
substance"? (quia es stans, fixa per se, non indigens in sua fixione et sui essentia 
re alia rigente ipsam, quoniam est substantia simplex, sufficiens per se ipsam). 

As for the contexts in which it is used by Eckhart, proposition xv is cited 
when dealing with three main subjects: 1) to describe the internal dynamics 
of the One—mostly in the commentary to Exodus—associated to the concept 
of negatio negationis (self-identity); 2) when introducing one of his most well- 
known neologisms in vernacular, namely the adjective istic and the substantive 
Isticheit, the basis for which seems to be, in fact, the concept of reditio completa; 
3) with reference to the metaphysics of the intellect (self-determination) 


3 Negatio negationis and Isticheit 


There is no mention of Proclus in Eckhart's German Sermons. I do not agree 
with Retucci, who assumed that the negatio negationis (the Latin version of 
versagens des versaggenes), which appears in German Sermon 21, derives from 
Proclus’ commentary on Parmenides,?? translated by Moerbeke. This is quite 
unlikely for three reasons. 

First of all, in his Prologue to the Opus Tripartitum, when explaining the 
verse Deus unus est, Eckhart affirms that this is supported by the authority of 
Proclus and the Liber de causis. Furthermore (Preterea)-Eckhart adds—God 
is negatio negationis. Evidently Eckhart doesn't link the negatio negationis to 
Proclus:?! 


Rursus eodem modo se habet de uno, scilicet quod solus deus proprie aut 
unum aut unus est, Deut. 6: ‘deus unus est. Ad hoc facit quod Proclus 
et Liber de causis frequenter nomine unius aut unitatis deum exprimunt. 
Praeterea li unum est negatio negationis. Propter quod soli primo et pleno 
esse, quale est deus, competit, de quo nihil negari potest, eo quod esse 
omnia simul praehabeat et includat. 


Secondly, the expression negatio negationis never appears in Proclus com- 
mentary. Moreover, the expression circulated before Moerbeke's translation, 
for instance in the works of Henry of Ghent.?? As Wouter Goris has shown, 


29 Liber de causis, prop. Xv, n. 128, p. 79,65-80, 67-69. English translation by Brand 1984, p. 48. 
30 See Retucci 2008, p. 151-154. 

31 Meister Eckhart, Prol. Op. Trip. n. 6, p. 44. 

32 Henricus de Gandavo, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum, a. 25, q. 1, fol. 148rE. The influ- 
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according to Henry of Ghent the negatio negationis serves to admit unity as 
something posited in the divine. The attribution of unity to God is conceived 
in terms of something which is added to the existent. The negatio negationis 
forms the explication of an indivisio that is predicated of the One as an addi- 
tional modus significandi. In his Summa, in response to the objection that ‘the 
One’ is employed not as a positive but as a private designation in the Godhead, 
Henry of Ghent replies by stating that the negatio negationis is a verissima posi- 
tio, in a sense very near to the Eckhartian position on the negatio negationis. 

The third reason is based on the refutation of Retucci’s argument, according 
to which, there are different uses of the notion of negatio negationis between 
Eckhart’s Latin and German works:?3 


In Eckhart vi sono due impieghi ben differenti e circostanziati della neg- 
azione della negazione, come gia de Libera aveva notato. Fino ad un 
certo punto, infatti, l'attribuzione negativa dell'uno rimane in Eckhart 
una teoria dell'uno trascendentale in cui non si possono non ravvisare 
gli echi della speculazione metafisica di Enrico di Gand, come già Goris 
ha sottolineato. In tutte le sue esposizioni enologiche, essenzialmente 
concentrate nella predicazione tedesca, Eckhart supera la prospettiva 
ontologico-trascendentale dell'opera latina. E ció avviene, a mio avviso, 
proprio nella direzione della prima ipotesi del commento al Parmenide 
di Proclo. Nella predicazione in volgare Dio é negazione della negazione, 
in quanto Uno trascendente e non in quanto essere. 


Ido not believe that Eckhart's German output presents a different perspective 
than his Latin work. Nor do I believe that in his Latin work Eckhart speaks of 
the One in an ontological-transcendental perspective, whereas in the German 
work he speaks of the One as transcendent beyond Being. 

I start my analysis with a passage from German Sermon 21,?^ in which the 
expression versagenes des versaggenes is presented: 


Saint Paul says: ‘One God’. One is somehow more pure than goodness and 
truth. Goodness and truth do not add anything, they add in a thought; 
when something is thought, it is added. One does not add anything, as He 


ence of Henry is noted by Goris 1997, p. 197-206, esp. p. 200; on the provenance of negatio 
negationis see also Hedwig 1980, p. 7-33; Steel 1999, p. 351-368; Beierwaltes 1972, p. 42; Id. 
1998, p. 100-129, esp. p. 112-119; Tsopurashvili 2012, p. 200; Enders 2012, p. 366-369. 

33  Retucci 2008, p. 155. 

34 Meister Eckhart, Sermon 21, DW 1, 363, 7-8. English version by Vinzent 2019, p. 791-793. 
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is in Himself, before He emanates into the Son and the Holy Spirit. So He 
said: ‘Friend, lift yourself up. A master says: One is a negation of negation. 
If I said: God is good, it would be adding something. One is a negation of 
negation and a denial of denial. What is the meaning of ‘one’? ‘One’ means 
that nothing is added to it. The soul takes theGodhead as it is purified in 
her, where nothing is added, where nothing is thought about. One is a 
negation of negation. All creatures have a negation in them; ‘one’ negates 
being the other. ‘One’ angel negates being another. But God has a negation 
of negation; He is one, and negates anything else, because there is nothing 
except God. All creatures are in God and are of His own Godhead; and this 
means fullness, as I have already said. He is a Father of the whole godhead. 
For this reason, I say ‘one’ Godhead, where no emanation has taken place 
and nowhere is anything touched or thought about. By denying anything 
to God—I deny the goodness of God, even though I cannot deny God—, 
by denying to God, I grasp something of Him that He is not; this must go. 
God is one, He is a negation of negation. 


For it to be correctly understood, this passage needs to be placed in its proper 
context. Eckhart quotes, as was stated, the words of a master, who declares 
that the One is negation of negation. Eckhart then explains what he under- 
stands by this expression: God is One, and he denies everything else because 
nothing is outside of God, whereas all things created are in God, and are His 
very Godhead. Thus, it is not possible to say of God that He is ‘not something’, 
as if He were any other creature. God, insomuch as He is One, contains in 
Him everything and this “means plenitude” (meinet ein viillede), as he has 
already stated (als ich € sprach). Sturlese claims? that this self-reference refers 
to another passage of Sermon 21, in which Eckhart is in fact speaking about 
God in terms of plenitude. The passage identified by Sturlese is the follow- 
ing:36 


God has all things in Himself in fullness; for that reason, He does not seek 
anything outside of Himself, if not in fullness as it is in God. As God bears 
it within Himself, no creature can grasp. 


As is clear, however, this passage pointed out by Sturlese does not include any 
reference to the negatio negationis as the sign of this plenitude. 


35 Sturlese 2014, p. 832, note 13. 
36 Meister Eckhart, Sermon 21, DW 1. English version by Vin zent 2019, p. 789. 
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But Eckhart has in fact proposed elsewhere the idea that the concept of neg- 
atio negationis means (meinet) a plenitudo. I refer to the Commentary on St. 
John’s Gospel:3” 


In ea, scilicet divina natura, est omnis negationis negatio, consequenter 
nulla prorsus imperfectio, defectus, sed plenitudo esse, veritas et bonitas. 


In the Latin commentary we find then the same concept expressed in Ser- 
mon 21: the One is the negation of every negation, because in itself it already 
has everything. There is nothing outside of Him: it is not possible to say that 
the One, or rather God, is not Goodness, because there is nothing that can be 
denied of God, insofar as He is One, because He contains already everything 
in His self. This is then the true sense of the passage in the German Sermon 21: 
when I deny something of God (for instance, I deny of Him Goodness), I under- 
stand something about Him, namely, that He is not a determined Goodness. 
But this (the negation that God is something) must be eliminated. That which 
must be eliminated, then, is not simply the fact that I understand something 
(dá begrife ich etwaz von im) as Retucci argues,?® but rather the grasping “at 
something in Him that He is not”. How can I in fact grasp divine plenitude by 
simply denying attributes? What Eckhart says is that a simple negation must 
be avoided: insofar as He is One, insofar as He is plenitude, God denies (for- 
bids) negation.?? If God is plenitude, it is possible neither to deny nor to add 
anything to Him. It is not possible to deny Him anything because He is, in fact, 
plenitude. 

In Sermon 21, then, Eckhart does not present a sense of a transcendent One 
that is different from that in his Latin work, but simply repeats what was stated 
many times: regarding God and the divine it is not true, as Pseudo-Dionysius 
says, that negationes sunt verae, affirmationes incompactae:*° 


‘Omnipotens nomen eius’. 

Ibi habes primo breviter et luculenter quae deus possit et quae aut qualia 
non possit vel potius dicatur non posse a vulgaribus. Habes etiam ibidem 
plura de nominibus, quibus deus nominatur in scriptura, a philosophis, 
a sanctis et doctoribus, et quomodo sola substantia et relatio secun- 
dum genus suum admittuntur in divinis, et quomodo affirmationes sunt 


37 Meister Eckhart, In Ioh. n. 692—693, LW 111, p. 608, 10-p. 609, 1. 

38  Retucci 2008, p. 151. 

39  Onthis passage see also the interpretation of Beierwaltes 1998, p. 112-113. 
40 Meister Eckhart, In Ex. Tabula Auctoritatum, DW 11, p. 3,1-8. 
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propriae in divinis, negationes autem impropriae. Nec obstat verbum 
Dionysii dicentis quod negationes in divinis sunt verae, affirmationes 


autem incompactae. 


There does not seem then to be any difference between what Eckhart affirms 


in his Latin and German works. A comparison between Sermon 21 and Latin 


works in fact shows a substantial uniformity (similar notions in bold): 


In Sap. n. 148, 486,2-3 


Sermon 21Q 


Iterum etiam li unum nihil addit super 
esse, nec secundum rationem quidem, 
sed secundum solam negationem; non 
sic verum et bonum. (...) 

Significat enim li unum ipsum esse 
insuper in se ipso cum negatione et 
exclusione omnis nihili, quod, inquam, 
nihil omnis negatio sapit 


Ein ist etwaz lüterz dan güete und wár- 
heit. Güete und wárheit enlegent niht 
zuo, sie legent zuo in einem gedanke; dà 
ez bedaht wirt, dà leget ez zuo. 

Ein enleget niht zuo, dà er in im selber 
ist, ê er üzvlieze in sun und heiligen geist. 


In Sap. n. 148, 486, 


Sermon 21Q 


Omne citra deum, utpote citra esse, est 
ens et non ens, et negatur sibi aliquod 
esse cum sit sub esse et citra esse, et ideo 
ipsi congruit negatio. 


Alle cr&atüren hänt ein versagen an in 
selben; einiu versaget, daz si diu ander 
niht ensi (...) 


In Ioh.n. 208, 176,1-5 


Sermon 21Q 


‘Deus enim unus est’: in uno autem non 
est magis et minus, sed nec distinctio nec 
creatum ens hoc et hoc. Rursus nec pro- 
prium; unum enim sicut ens commune 
est omnibus. Adhuc autem in uno, ut 
unum est, non cadit malum, defectus, 
deformitas, privatio, sed neque negatio 
nisi negationis; unum enim negat divi- 
sionem et numerum et esse multum. 


Aber got hat ein versagen des versa- 
gennes; er ist ein und versaget alle ander, 
wan niht dizer gote eist, 
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In Ioh. n. 692-693, 608-609 


Sermon 21Q 


Proprietas divinae naturae increatae 
est unitas et per consequens immob- 
ilitas, immutabilitas et quies; nulla ibi 
negatio nec per consequens multitudo, 
quin immo est in ea omnis negationis 
negatio, consequenter nulla prorsus 
imperfectio, defectus, sed plenitudo 
esse, veritatis et bonitatis. 


Alle cr&atüren sint in gote und sint sin 
selbes gotheit und meinet ein viillede, 
als ich é sprach. 


In Ioh.n. 562, 489,8-10 


Sermon 21Q 


Propter quod sancti unum sive unitatem 
in divinis attribuunt primo supposito 
sive personae, patri scilicet. 


Er ist ein vater aller gotheit. 


In Ex. n. 77, 80,9-11 


Sermon 21Q 


Negationes ergo dictae de deo hoc 
solum ostendunt quod nihil istorum, 
quae in rebus extra sunt et quae sensibus 
apprehenduntur, in deo est. Patet igitur 
quod affirmatio, utopote ad esse per- 
tinens, propria est Deo et divinorum, in 
quantum divina sunt. Negatio autem 
non est propria, sed aliena a Deo (...) 
quia affirmatio esse habet et includit 


In dem daz ich gote versage etwaz, 
versage ich gote giiete, ich enmac gote 
niht versagen—in dem daz ich gote 
versage, da begrife ich etwaz von im, 
daz er niht enist; daz selbe muoz 
abe. Got ist ein, er ist ein versagen des 
versagennes. 


According to Eckhart, ‘One’ means ‘pure Being’ insofar as the One is the neg- 


ation and exclusion of any ‘nothing’ that implies a negation. The One is then 


the highest negation, because it is the Being without negations, or rather Being 


itself: as Eckhart states in his Sermon 21, da er in im selber ist. Every negation, 


in fact, denies any being, and this lack of being is expressed by the word neg- 


atio. The negation of the negation, then, which is the meaning of the One, 


tells us that such a concept includes in itself everything that belongs to it 


and excludes on the other hand that which does not belong to it, namely 
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non-being. The One to which Eckhart refers is not then the One defined by 
Proclus, at least not in the sense found in his Commentary on Plato’s Parmen- 
ides.*! Eckhart connects in fact the negatio negationis with the self-revelation 
ego sum qui sum as a specific representation of the ‘One’ as purum esse in 
se ipso (which corresponds to the expression er in im selber ist in German 
Sermon 21) and as pure self-affirmation on the basis of the authority of the 
Liber de causis as the following passage of the Commentary on Exodus sug- 
gests:*? 


Nulla enim propositio propter hoc est verior illa, in qua idem praedicatur 
de se ipso. Omne citra deum, utpote citra esse, est ens et non ens, et 
negatur sibi aliquod esse cum sit sub esse et citra esse, et ideo ipsi con- 
gruit negatio. Ipsi autem esse non negatur aliquod esse, sicut animali non 
negatur hoc animal, puta leo. Nulla ergo negatio, nihil negativum deo 
competit, nisi negatio negationis, quam significat unum negative dictum: 
“deus unus est,” Deut. 6; Gal. 3. Negatio vero negationis purissima et ple- 
nissima est affirmatio: “ego sum qui sum.” Super se ipsum “redit reditione 
completa’, sibi ipsi innititur, se ipso est, ipsum esse est. Nulla ergo negatio 
deo congruit: “se ipsum negare non potest,” Tim. 2. 


Eckhart also calls the intellectual self-positing and self-affirmation of God “neg- 
ation of the negation,” since it is a pure and utterly complete self-affırmation 
that abolishes all the limitations, and thus every negativity, of the creaturely 
existent: “I am who I am.” Since the truth of an affirmative proposition consists 
in general in the identity of its terms, the self-affirmation that is the plenitude 
of pure Being itself is characteristic of God; it is this self-affirmation that utters 
itself in His name “I am who am”. This is why this tautological sentence is the 
truest of all sentences. 


41 I subscribe therefore to Beierwaltes's position, who claims (Beierwaltes 1965, p. 396): 
“Wahrend bei Proklos die Negation der Negation in die Aufhebung affirmativer und neg- 
ativer Dialektik in Glauben und Schweigen führt, ist die negatio negationis bei Eckhart 
Ursprung reiner Affirmation negatio vero negationis purissima et plenissima est affirmatio: 
ego sum qui sum. Negatio negationis ist also nicht wie bei Proklos der äußerste Akt des 
sich selbst übersteigenden Denkens, das den nicht-denkenden und nicht zu denkenden 
Ursprung zu berühren versucht, sondern der Selbstvollzug des reinen Seins als Denken". 
Vinzent subscribed to the same position in Vinzent 2012, p. 43, n. 139: “Proclos is not 
affirmative, however, when he writes about the 'indistinctness' of the One or the nega- 
tion of negation, whereas for Eckhart life, affirmation, creativity and God's 'outgoing' are 
key". 

42 ` Meister Eckhart, In Ex. n. 74, 77,9-78,2. 
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This self-revelation is therefore not static, but dynamic. For, in this self- 
reflexive act, God returns with a perfect act of returning to His own self, as 
Eckhart states in agreement with proposition xv of the Liber de causis. 

This means that Eckhart uses proposition xv of Liber de causis in order 
to explain the meaning of negatio negationis: God, insofar as He is One, is a 
dynamic identity reverting upon himself, which excludes every negation of 
himself. 

Now, in his German output, Eckhart has coined a specific terminology for 
indicating this property of the One eternally converted upon itself, that is 
Isticheit, a self-reflecting identity in himself. This neologism appears mostly 
in contexts in which Eckhart deepens the theory of union between God and 
human soul and of the intellectual ground of this union as the following two 
passages document.^? 

The first is a passage in German Sermon 12, in which Eckhart describes the 
rapture of St. Paul in terms of a renunciation of the greatest good, that is God 
itself (“I renounce God for God's sake"). But at the same moment that Paul 
renounces to God as a subject opposed to him, he properly remains in God, 
who is istic sin selbes, that is identical reflection on Himself of Himself. At 
this level, all determinations must necessarily disappear, even the most gen- 
eral ones. Here, in this state, it is not possible to distinguish between creature 
and God whom one has already renounced. There is only immutable unity and 
perfect identity, the One:*4 


St. Paul left God for God: he left everything that he could get from God, he 
left everything that God could give him and everything he might receive 
from God. In leaving these, he left God for God, and then God was left with 
him, as God ‘is an identical reflection on Himself of Himself’ (dä got istic 
ist sin selbes), not by way of a reception or a gaining of Himself, but rather 
in an ‘identity reverting upon ist own essence’ (denne in einer isticheit), 
‘that is where He is in Himself’, (daz got in im selber ist). He never gave 
God anything, nor did he receive anything from God: it is a single oneness 
and a pure union (...) It is one, it has nothing in common with anything, 
and nothing created has anything in common with it. 


43 On this neologism see Beccarisi 2003, p. 328-358. 

44 Meister Eckhart, Sermon 12 Q, DW 1, p. 197, 2-6. English version by Walshe in Walshe, 
McGinn 2007, p. 296-297. I’ve changed the translation slightly by highlighting it with Eng- 
lish quotation marks. See also the Foreword to Walshe's translation by McGinn in Walshe, 
McGinn 2007, p. XVIII. 
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The second passage is taken from the German Sermon 77, in which Eck- 
hart comments on the pronoun “I” (ich): God as One, that is as the absolute 
unity itself, excludes from Himself any negative, that is every non-being accord- 
ing to the form of otherness, He affirms Himself as pure being in itself. Self- 
affirmation as self-proclamation of the pure being-one must be understood as 
a self-identity (isticheit):*5 


As regards the other sense: where the text says, T, that means in the first 
place God's self-identity (isticheit) the fact that God alone is, for all things 
are in God and from Him, since outside of Him and without Him noth- 
ing truly is: all creatures are worthless and a mere nothing compared with 
God. Therefore, what they are in truth they are in God, and thus God alone 
is in truth. And therefore the word T means the self-identity of divine 
truth, for it is the proof of one is. It thus testifies that He alone is. 


This passage matches almost literally the text from the Exodus commentary, 
analysed above, where we find a clear connection between the One as negatio 
negationis, the metaphysics of Ego sum qui sum understood as the purest repe- 
tition and affirmation, and proposition xv of the Liber de causis expressed in 
the German output with the term isticheit. 

In the next part of my contribution I will show how the concept of conversio 
or reditio affects Eckhart's thought on self-knowledge and self-determination. 


4 The reditio completa as Foundation of Self-Determination 


I will begin with German Sermon 9 Q,% Quasi stella matutina, a very famous 
sermon in which Eckhart establishes the superiority of the intellect over will 
and esse. The composition of this sermon should be dated to the period of 
the first Parisian magisterium (1301-1302). At the same time, three questions, 
together with the so-called Rationes Equardi held by Eckhart against the Fran- 
ciscan Gonsalvus of Spain, have been devoted to the subject of the superiority 
of the intellect. The German sermon takes up several arguments that Eckhart 
had used in both the questions and the dispute against Gonsalvus. One of them 
considers the intellect's ability to convert upon itself and to act inwardly:^? 


45 Meister Eckhart, Sermon 77 Q, DW 111, p. 339, 1-6. English version by Walshe in Walshe, 
McGinn 2007, p. 263. 

46 This sermon has recently been commented upon by Flasch 2017, p. 1-28. 

47 Meister Eckhart, Sermon 9 Q, DW 1, p.157, 8-158, 5. English version by Walshe 2007, p. 345. 
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Intellect always works inward. The subtler and more spiritual a thing is, 
the more strongly it works inwardly; and the stronger and finer the intel- 
lect is, the more is that which it knows united with it, the more it becomes 
one with it. It is not thus with physical things: the stronger they are, the 
more they work outward. God’s blessedness lies in the inward-working of 
the intellect in which the Word is immanent. 


We find the same argument, with almost the same words, in the so-called 
Rationes Equardi:*8 


Sed intellectus et intelligere maxime est immune a materia, quia tanto 
aliquid est minus reflexivum quanto materialius. Reflexio autem non est 
in essendo, sed in intelligendo. 


In both texts Eckhart demonstrates the superiority of the intellect as such, not 
only over the will but also over determinate being. The reason for this superi- 
ority is its capacity to “work inwardly,” in the Latin text indicated by the term 
reflexio and in the German sermon by the expression inwert wiirkende. The dif- 
ference between spiritual substance, which can convert to itself, and material 
substance, which, on the contrary, cannot convert to itself, finds its origin, as 
we know, in Proclus.^? 

Eckhart’s intermediate source, however, is not Proclus, but rather Thomas 
Aquinas, who in his Summa contra gentiles states:9? Intellectus autem supra se 
ipsum agendo (würkende) reflectitur; intelligit enim seipsum. 

Furthermore in his commentary to the Liber de causis, analyzing proposition 
vit n. 68 (Et significatio quidem illius est reditio sui super essentiam suam, scilicet 
quia non exenditur cum re extens),>! Thomas mentions two propositions from 
Proclus in order to describe the reversion of the intellectual substance upon its 
own essence:52 


Et primo prosequitur de incorporeitate sic dicens: ‘quod quidem igitur 
incorporeus sit Intellectus, quae ad se ipsum conversio manifestat, est 
autem conversio intellectus ad se ipsum in hoc quod seipsum intelli- 
git; corporum enim nullum ad se ipsum convertitur. Et hoc quidem 


48 Rationes Equardi in Bibliotheca Eckhardiana Manuscripta p. 50, 35-37. 
49  Onthistopic see Steel 2006, p. 230-255. 

50 Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra gentiles 11 49 8. 

51 Liber de causis, prop. VI1 n. 68, p. 62,81-83. 

52 Thomas Aquinas, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. 51, 23-29. 
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supra probaverat praemittens xv propositionem talem: ‘Omne quod ad 
se ipsum conversivum est, incorporeum est. 


Thomas explicitly links the conversio described by Proclus to the reditio of the 
Liber de causis, thus establishing a terminological indetermination which we 
then find in the works of Meister Eckhart. Eckhart himself speaks primarily of 
reditio and reflexio, and much less frequently of conversio, even in cases where 
he explicitly quotes Proclus, as the following examples make clear:55 


Cum enim videat, est in se tamen invisibilis, utpote non coloratus; item 
quia alio oculo indigeret; item, quia, cum sit corpus, super se redire non 
potest, ut Proclus docet. 


Though Eckhart mentions Proclus explicitly, the expression super se redire 
derives from the Liber de causis, as documented by an analogous passage from 
the commentary to the Gospel of John:5+ 


Ergo et deus nusquam proprius, sed nec proprie invenitur aut noscitur 
nisi in se ipso. Hinc est quod oculus non videt nec noscit se, quia non 
potest redire supra se. Et in De causis dicitur quod ‘omnis sciens, qui scit 
essentiam suam, est rediens ad essentiam suam reditione completa’. 


Those two examples show that Eckhart, although he explicitly cites Proclus, is 

implicitly referring to the Liber de causis (especially proposition xv), in order 

to describe the dynamics of the intellect reverting onto itself. From this we can 
draw two provisional conclusions: 

1) The explicit mention of Proclus in the Latin works is not an indication of 
a direct influence. At least in the cases discussed above, Proclus is always 
read through the lens of the Liber de causis and Thomas Aquinas. 

2) This is particulary true for the question concerning the reversion of the 
intellectual substances onto themselves, a key theme in Eckhartian spec- 
ulation. As I show presently, a particularly important role is played in this 
context by proposition xv of the Liber de causis, which Eckhart interprets 
in a very different way than Thomas Aquinas. 

In the German Sermon 15, Homo quidam nobilis abijt in regione longiquam, Eck- 

hart presents, in a rather faithful manner, the Aristotelian theory of the human 


53 Meister Eckhart, Sermo LIV,2 n. 531, LW IV, p. 448,2. 
54 Meister Eckhart, In Ioh. n. 222, LW 111, p. 186,9. 
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soul comparing it with his own opinion.5> Meanwhile, he describes the move- 
ment of separate intelligences from and towards God; a theory which, although 
attributed to Aristotle, shows rather elements of Neoplatonism:°® 


Now attend carefully to what Aristotle says about the detached spirits in 
the book called Metaphysics. The highest of the masters who ever dealt 
with natural science speaks of these detached spirits, and says that they 
are not the form of anything, and that they derive their being by an imme- 
diate outpouring from God, and then they flow back in and receive the 
outpouring immediately from God, above the angels, and they gaze on the 
naked being of God without distinction. This pure naked being is called 
by Aristotle a 'something. That is the highest that Aristotle ever declared 
concerning natural science, and no master can say greater things unless 
prompted by the Holy Ghost. 


Niklaus Largier explains this passage as follows:57 


Das Konzept der reinen abgeschiedenen Geister, d.h. der substantiae sep- 
aratae von denen hier die Rede ist, geht auf neuplatonische Vorstel- 
lungen zurück, die an die aristotelische Annahme einer Vielzahl die Him- 
melkórper bewegender ‘Beweger’ anschliefsen, dieses Denkbild aber 
ontologisch neu formulieren (...). Eckhart identifiziert in den folgen Zei- 
len die reinen Geister mit den Engeln und folgt damit einer üblichen 
Tendenz der Scholastik. 


Certainly, Largier is right when he explains that the separate spirits of which 
Eckhart speaks are the intelligences of Neoplatonism, who are often identified 
with the angels. He is wrong, however, when he claims that in this passage Eck- 
hart equates the intelligences with the angels. 

On the contrary, Eckhart explicitly says that these separated spirits are 
'above the angels' (obewendic den engeln). In consequence, Eckhart is obviously 
referring to a theory that distinguishes angels from separate substances. I do 
not claim that this is Eckhart's personal opinion. I merely say that in this pas- 
sage he describes a very precise cosmological system of intelligences whose 
being is determined by the movement of flowing out and returning to God. 


55 See Beccarisi 2008, p. 15-16. 
56 X Meister Eckhart, Sermon 15 Q, pw 1. English version by Walshe 2007, p. 272. 
57  Largier1993, I, p. 902. 
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Propositions 31 and 32 of Proclus’ Elements would be two likely candidates.58 
But, as we have seen previously, Proclus does not seem to be a direct source 
for Eckhart. In this case, the reference to God and to the angels suggests that 
the direct source might be Dietrich of Freiberg.59 In his work De intellectu et 
intellegibili Dietrich clearly establishes a fourfold order in which intellectual 
reality stands: at the top of this order is found what Dietrich calls intellects 
existing through their essence, followed by intelligent spiritual substances that 
are called angels, then species and finally the individual realities included in 
species that are known to the mind.9? Therefore, according to Dietrich intel- 
ligences are not angels: angels are created immediately by God (productio), 
whereas intelligences flow from and return essentially to God (emanatio).© 
Dietrich attributes the origin of this doctrine to Proclus, who had posited a rela- 
tion of essential emanation or causation exercised by a prior upon its effect, 
which “converts in its essence toward that from which it proceeded”:62 


Proclus etiam dicit 31 propositione libri sui: ‘Omne procedens ab aliquo 
secundum essentiam convertitur ad illud, a quo procedit? Ubi dicitur in 
commento 4: ‘Ad quod enim primo appetitus, ad hoc et conversio’. Et in 
commento 32 propositionis dicit: 'Quod enim convertitur omne ad omne 
copulari festinat et appetit communionem ad ipsum et colligationem 
ad ipsum! (...) Secundum hoc igitur substantia, quae est intellectus per 
essentiam semper in actu, qualis est intellectus, de quo agitur, quia per 
essentiam intellectualiter procedit a Deo, etiam sua intellectuali opera- 
tione, quae est essentia eius, semper convertitur in Deum ita, ut eius 
emanatio, qua intellectualiter emanat per essentiam a suo principio, sit 
ipsius in ipsum principium intellectualis conversio. Non enim primo ab 
ipso procedit et postea alio respectu seu operatione in ipsum converti- 
tur, sed eadem simplici intellectione, quae est essentia eius. In quo etiam 
differt ipsius talis emanatio et conversio ab emanatione et conversione 
aliarum rerum, quae secundum unum modum, scilicet quantum ad con- 
stitutionem suae substantiae, emanant a suo principio tamquam a causa 


58 Proclus, Elementatio Theologica, prop. 31, p. 278 and prop. 32, p. 278. 

59 See Flasch 1986, p. 125-134, and especially p. 125-127. 

60  Seehttps://plato.stanford.edu/entries/dietrich-freiberg/£8. 

61 Dietrich von Freiberg, De intellectu et intelligibili 112, 144,60—145,62: Est autem et hoc circa 
iam dicta tenendum, quod dicti philosophi loquentes de intelligentiis non loquebantur de 
angelis, de quibus scriptura sacra loquitur, quae loquitur mysteria abscondita a sapientibus 
et prudentibus et revelat ea parvulis, de angelis, inquam, quorum multa milia omnipotentia 
creatoris Dei immediate produxit, id est non secundum ordinem emanationis. 

62 Dietrich von Freiberg, De visione beatifica 1 5 (1). (4), p. 62, 41-45.63,58. 
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efficiente, convertuntur autem in idem suum principium tamquam in 
finem per suas proprias operationes differentes a substantia sua.®? 


In Sermon 15 we find then a typical exemple of an Eckhartian mosaic, consist- 
ing of more or less explicit references. In the passage analyzed above we can 
trace references to Aristotle, Proclus, Dietrich, with which Eckhart presents 
precise cosmological and gnoseological doctrines: (1) the quidditative know- 
ledge of the angels; (2) the Aristotelian system of separated substances; (3) 
Proclus' hierarchy of intelligences above the angels, which is also shared by 
Dietrich of Freiberg in his De visione beatifica and De intellectu et intelligibili. 

Against this complex of doctrines attributed in Sermon 15 to the authority 
of Aristotle, Eckhart opposed his own theory of knowledge, exemplified by the 
metaphor of the noble man. 

The noble man is not contented with quidditative knowledge, just as the 
angels: only the 'One' satisfies him:9* 


I say, however, that this noble man is not satisfied with the being that the 
angels cognize without form and depend on without means— he is satis- 
fied with nothing less than the solitary One. 


But who is this noble man and what are his characteristics? Eckhart claims:65 


A rational man is one who understands himself rationally, and is, in him- 
self, detached from all matter and form. The more he is detached from all 
things and turned in on himself, the more clearly and rationally he knows 
all things within himself without turning outward, the more he is a man. 


The intellectual experience which man makes of himself, the knowledge of 
himself and of all things around him, also determine his humanity. It is there- 
fore a self-determination based on an intellectual experience that man makes 
of himself. It is not determined by external things, but by himself. It is a self- 
determination as “self-knowledge”. 

In this inner way, however, man does not discover himself as an individual, 
but rather as mankind per se: for in God he recognizes not only his own belong- 


63 Dietrich von Freiberg, De visione beatifica 1.5. 4.6, p. 62,41-63,56. 

64 Meister Eckhart, Sermon 15, DW 1, p. 251, 13-15. English version by Walshe in Walshe, 
McGinn 2007, p. 272-273. 

65 Meister Eckhart, Sermon 15, DW 1, p. 250, 6-10. English version by Walshe in Walshe, 
McGinn 2007, p. 
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ing to mankind, but humanity itself, as it really is, beyond its individual and 
particular phenomena. 

In Sermon 15, therefore, we find the dynamics described in Sermon 9: as a 
non-material and intellectual substance, human mind return upon himself and 
find in himself the knowledge of himself and all things, just like God op 

The autority (the source) is not Proclus, which Eckhart tacitly criticizes, but 
rather the Liber de causis, as one of the characteristics of the nobleman demon- 
strates, namely ‘simplicity’, the indivisible, uncompounded and unfragmented 
wholeness of the Divine:7 


Now I say, How can it be that detachment of the understanding com- 
prehends all things within itself without form or image, without turning 
outward or transforming itself? I say it comes from simplicity, for the more 
pure and simple a man is of himself in himself, the more simply he will 
understand all multiplicity in himself, while himself remaining immut- 
able. 


Although it was not recognized by the editor Joseph Quint, it seems to me that 
here Eckhart is referring, in an implicit but clear way, to propositions xv of the 
Liber de causis:58 


Omnis sciens qui scit essentiam suam est rediens ad essentiam suam 
reditione completa (...) Et non significo per reditionem substantiae ad 
essentiam suam, nisi quia est stans fixa per se (belibt unwandelber in im 
selber) (...) quoniam est substantia simplex (ainvaltikait) sufficiens per 
seipsam. 


66 Unlike Eckhart for Thomas Aquinas “human self-knowledge is neither perfect nor direct 
(...) For embodied souls, it would appear from De veritate 10.0 and Summa theologiae 1.87 
that there is no such thing a direct, intuitive self-knowledge. Instead, the mind my be said 
to know it self in particular by virtue of its self-presence, since the mind is its own prin- 
ciple; but universally, self-knowledge—in the sense of a scientia of the soul—requires a 
'careful and suble' enquiry". See Corrigan, Still 2004, p. 4. Scarpelli Cory instead claims 
that "in choosing v2 in Super Librum 15, Aquinas has deliberately chosen a variant of prop. 
15 that is at odds with his own theory of self-knowledge”. Cf. Scarpelli Cory 2017, p. 218. 
However, as I previously have shown, Eckhart includes rather variant 1 of proposition 15. I 
argue that this implies two alternatives: either Eckhart was not aware of other variants for 
this proposition, or he deliberately chose variant 1. On the ground of the first variant, only 
the knower, who knows himself, has the property to return to himself and this is precisely 
the meaning of Sermon 15. 

67 Meister Eckhart, Sermon 15 Q, Dw 1. English version by Walshe in Walshe, McGinn 2007, 
p.272. 

68 Liber de causis, prop. XV 124 and 128, p. 79,50-51. p. 79,65-80,69. 
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In the Liber de causis, “every knower” who knows its own nature, returns 
upon itself. This reditio is possible because the intellectual substance is simplex 
and sufficiens per se ipsam. It determines itself by virtue of this reditio, which is 
a fundamental knowledge of itself. 

So it seems to me that there can be no doubt that proposition xv of the 
Liber de causis is the implicit source of this important passage from German 
Sermon 15, in which Eckhart states his anthropology as self-determination and 
self-knowing. For this, however, a much more accurate and literal source can 
be found. 

Commenting the verse In simplicitate cordis quaerite illum (Sap. 11), Eckhart 
affirms that the root and the foundation of the intellect is simplicity.5? The 
editor notes that Eckhart uses the noun simplicitas as a synonym for immateri- 
alitas, a term that never appears in the Latin works. The editor thus recognizes 
the intention of the Dominican master, who, according to the law of reditio 
described in the Liber de causis, maintains that only the spiritual, immaterial 
substances have the property of returning to themselves. 

But even more clearly than in both Sermons 9 and 15, Eckhart quotes the 
authority of the Liber de causis in the Sapientia commentary, in order to affirm 
that the intellect, thanks to its simplicity, redit super se reditione completa, and 
that thanks to this reditio the intellect knows itself and all things. The intellect 
as an intellect has the property of knowing itself through a dynamic of conver- 
sion. These dynamics are characteristic of all intellectual substances, God as 
well as men, and they are described in the terms of the reditio completa in con- 
nection with the Liber de causis. If one compares the two passages—the first 
from the Sermon 15, the second from the Sapientia Commentary—it appears 
that the direct source of the passage of the sermon is the one from the com- 
mentary: 


In Sap. In simplicitate cordis quaerite illum 

Ubi notandum quod sicut unum et ens convertibiliter se habent, sic sim- 
plicitas et intellectualitas. Radix enim prima et ratio intellectualitatis est 
simplicitas (Ich sprich es kum von siner ainvaltikait). Argumentum huius 
est: Primo quia 'simplex' et ipsum solum redit se toto super se totum (sin 
selbes in im selber ist) editione completa’, et propter hoc—ex De causis— 
est sciens seipsum et omnia per essentiam (alle manigvaltikait in im selber 
verstat) 


69 Meister Eckhart, In Sap., LW 11, n. 5, p. 327,1. 
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That means that only what is simple redit super se reditione completa and 
therefore knows itself and everything “by its essence" (per essentiam). Hence, 
what is not simple does not know itself and therefore does not return upon 
itself. This reading of prop. 15 is quite different from that of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Eckhart stresses the importance of simplicity, that is, immateriality, not 
to demonstrate the ability of the human soul to separate from the body, but as 
a necessary condition for self-knowledge. 


I would like to take this opportunity to mention another case from a text to 
which recently Markus Vinzent has drawn the attention of researchers. But I 
will limit myself to one aspect, namely the simplicity of the intellect as a con- 
dition for self-knowledge and self-determination. 

As is well known, Franz Pfeiffer has published not only Eckhart’s German ser- 
mons and treatises, but also proverbs attributed to Meister Eckhart, which form 
the third part of his edition.7? Pfeiffer printed Spr. 31-48 from a manuscript in 
Giessen, supposedly lost; it came from the convent of the Premonstratensian 
nuns at Altenberg, and Pfeiffer dated it to the 14th century (Anonymus Alten- 
bergensis). Denifle already saw that this is in part a free translation from Eck- 
hart’s Expositio libri Sapientiae. Josef Quint discovered almost the same stock 
of aphorisms in a later manuscript of the 15th century from the former Charter- 
house of Buxheim near Memmingen (Anonymus Buxheimensis) (Berlin, Ms. 
germ. fol. 986)," an important document, attributed by Loris Sturlese to the 
circle of the so-called ‘Cologne Eckhartists’, that is to say, the circle of dis- 
ciples of Meister Eckhart who put his texts in circulation to defend his image 
and his philosophy.’? Studying this manuscript, Josef Koch, one of the edit- 
ors of Eckhart’s Latin works, realized that this collection was, in fact, a fairly 
accurate and literal translation of parts of the Sapientia commentary. Con- 
sequently, he incorporated them in the critical apparatus of his edition of the 
Latin text. 

In the meantime, the manuscript used by Pfeiffer reappeared (Wartburg- 
Stiftung, Ms. 1361-50) and was presented at a symposium held in Erfurt.” 
Markus Vinzent, who is currently studying this supposedly lost witness, has 
advanced the hypothesis that behind this anonymous compilator not an Eck- 
hartist is hiding, but rather Eckhart himself, who translated and diffused large 


70 Meister Eckhart. Predigten und Traktate, ed. Franz Pfeiffer (Leipzig: 1857; repr. Aalen: 1962). 

71 See Gottschall 2012, p. 535. 

72  Sturlese 2007, p. 19-136, esp. p. 132. 

73 See Vinzent 2017, p. 109-134; further fragments are preserved in a Munich manuscript 
(Cgm 5235). 
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passages of his Wisdom commentary. I will not go into the details of this ques- 
tion, which is still under examination by the specialists. 

I would like, however, to comment on a particular passage of this text that 
supports Vinzent’s hypothesis. One of the rare sources that the anonymous 
translates and cites explicitly, although under the usual formula die heiden- 
schen meister, is the Liber de causis and, more precisely, proposition xv11. I here 
compare the text of Wisdom with that of the anonymous, as transcribed by 


Pfeiffer. The passages in common are set in bold: 


ed. Pfeiffer, 111, n. 45 


In Sap., LW 11, n. 156, p. 492 


In der wisheit buoche só sprichet der 
wise man alsó die éwige wisheit ver- 
mac alliu dinc, dar umbe, wan si einic 
ist. Hier über so git meister Eckhart eine 
rede unde sprichet só ein dinc je ein- 
veltiger ist, ie kreftiger unde ie sterker 
ist. Unde diz brüeven wir dabi: wan 

ein dinc von vil stücken ist ze samene 
gemachet, des dinges kraft lit alzemale 
an der stücken. Als daz hûs gemachet 

ist von den wenden unde dem funda- 
mente unde von dem dache, hier umbe 
sö lit alles des hüses kraft an den selben 
teilen; mer: móhte daz hüs von siner ein- 
erkeit haben die kraft, die ez hat von den 
wenden, so bedórfte ez der wende niht. 
Wan nu got ist daz einveltigste guot, 
daz sin mac und in dem alliu dinc ein 
sint, hierumbe sö vermac er alliu dinc, 
wan er ein ist. Unde sprechent ouch 

die heidenschen meister, daz ein ieg- 
lichiu kraft swenne si sich wite zerteilet, 
so wir si deste bloeder. Reht also ist ez 
ouch umbe die vernunft: swenne si sich 
zerteilet in manicvaldekeit der kreature, 
so wirt si deste bloeder unde deste kren- 
ker gegen gote. Mer: swenne diu vernunft 
sich lediget von den kreaturen und alle 


Sequitur secundum principale, scilicet 
quomodo ex hoc ipso, quod est una, 
'omnia potest. Nec enim posset, nisi 
esset una, multo minus posset omnia. 
Sciendum ergo quod quanto quid 

est simplicius et unitius, tanto est 
potentius et virtuosius, plura potens. 
Ratio est: omne enim compositum 
posse suum et virtutem trahit ab aliis 
ipsum componentibus. Patet igitur 
quod posse et virtus sunt composito, 
inquantum compositum, aliena, ipsis 
autem simplicibus sunt propria. Et hoc 
est quod volumus, quod quant quid sim- 
plicius, tanto potentius et virtuosius, 
potens in plura et super plura. Quod 
autem apud nos compositiora sunt 
perfectiora, non est contra nos, sed pro 
nobis. Hoc enim accidit ex eo, non quia 
compositiora—sic enim sunt posteriora 
et dependentia—, sed hoc accidit, quia 
plura sunt simplicia quae ipsum com- 
ponunt. Quanto autem a pluribus virtus 
descendit in aliquid, tanto est ipsum vir- 
tuosius, plura potens. Resumendo ergo 
formetur ratio sic breviter: quanto quid 
unitius, tanto potentius, ut dictum est. 
Ergo quod est simpliciter unum—et 
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sinne zesamen loufent in die vernunft 
unde da diu vernunft und ouch die sinne 
sich mit einander vereinent, so wirt di 
vernunft also kreftic, daz si überwindet 
got swes si von im begert. Wan swenne 
der mensche tuot, daz an im ist, s6 mac 
sich got nihtes erwern. 


ipsum solum—potest omnia. Topicum 
est enim: si magis ad magis, et simpliciter 
ad simpliciter. Sed sapientia est una sim- 
pliciter, ut hic dicitur; ergo ipsa potest 
omnia. Et hoc est quod hic dicitur: 

‘cum sit una, omnia potest’. Praeterea 


secundo sic ex De causis: ‘omnis virtus 


unita infinitior est’, plura et in plura 
potens. Sed sapientia, quae deus est, est 
maxime una, utpote prima. Igitur ipsa 
est simpliciter infinita et omnia potens. 


In this example too, both in the Latin version and in the text in German, simpli- 
city is at the center of the discourse, this time as a condition of the omnipotence 
of Wisdom, which by virtue of its unity can do everything. Indeed, by implicitly 
citing proposition XVII, Eckhart affirms that the simpler the thing, the more 
powerful it is. Therefore, the One, that is, God, which is absolutely simple, can 
perform all things. Eckhart gives three demonstrations: one comes from Aris- 
totle’s Topics, the second from the Liber de causis and the last one is based on 
the dynamics of the pair form / act. 

Compared to the Latin text, however, the German version adds two import- 
ant elements. The first is precisely a citation from the Liber de causis. While 
the Latin text relates only the main proposition, the German text cites also the 
commentary: 


Et illius quidem significatio est virtus divisa et quod ipsa, quanto magis 
agregatur et unitur, magnificatur et vehementior fit et efficit operationes 
mirabiles; et quanto magis partitur et dividitur minoratur et debilitatur 
et efficit operationes viles. 


The second element to be noted is a reference to the activity of the intellect, 
described, as in the German Sermon 15, in its double attitude towards things: it 
is sometimes dispersed in multiplicity, sometimes turned towards itself, united 
and unique in itself, as God. 

The Altenbergensis thus shows three facts. (1) It is the intellect as such, both 
divine and human, which, thanks to its simplicity, determines itself without 
any orientation to external things. The anonymous explicitly expresses this 
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idea: if the intellect is united in itself and is separated from the diversity of the 
creatures, then it is so powerful that he even surpasses God in his action and 
forces God who cannot withhold himself (überwindet got swes is von im begert. 
Wan swenne der mensche tuot, daz an im ist, sö mac sich got nihtes erwern). (2) 
The interpretation of the Liber de causis which translates the Wisdom Com- 
mentary while at the same time taking it further by being close to German 
Sermon 15 is hardly a work of an Eckhartist, but displays the systematic think- 
ing of Eckhart himself. (3) That is why we can speak of Eckhart’s own theory 
of self-determination which is developed here, clearly influenced by the Liber 
de causis, especially by the propositions in which the reditio of the intellect is 
described. 


5 Conclusions 


We can thus draw the following conclusions: 

1) Proclus had, for Eckhart, an importance certainly inferior to that which 
some scholars have attributed to him. In any case, this importance is 
inferior to that which Proclus has had for Tauler or Berthold von Moos- 
burg. Alain de Libera"^ seems right when he affirms that we read Eckhart 
after equations and identifications produced not by him, but by Tauler or 
Berthold von Moosburg. We are asking Eckhart the very same questions 
already posed to him by Tauler and Berthold. 

2) A second conclusion concerns the difference between Scholasticism and 
mysticism, between the ontology of Latin texts and the Henology of the 
texts in the vernacular. The cases that I have presented as examples tend 
to show an influence not only thematically, but also textuallly, between 
Eckhart's academic, homiletic and lecturing outputs. The difference is not 
in their content, but rather in tone, in the use of examples, in the freedom 
with which Eckhart handles his sources. 

3) This in turn leads us to the third conclusion: we should not exclude, as 
certain examples already pointed out show, that Eckhart himself trans- 
lated part of his Latin work into German, reshaping, broadening or spe- 
cifying some sources used in his academic output. The case of Sermon 15 
might confirm Markus Vinzent's thesis, according to which the author of 
the translation of passages from the Sapientia commentary (the so called 
Anonymus Altenbergensis) was Eckhart himself. 


74 Libera 1996, p. 20. 
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CHAPTER 16 


The Liber de causis and the potentia sive virtus 
intellectiva Formula in Dante’s Political Philosophy 


Victoria Arroche 
Universidad de Buenos Aires 


In the Monarchia and the Convivio, Dante explains that human beings are the 
only entity situated between corruptibility and incorruptibility. Created as a 
union of soul and body, human beings are, in fact, endowed with a dual nature. 
With respect to the human condition, i.e. their bipartite essence, each person 
may be conceived of as both perishable and, on the count of the soul, not 
perishable, at the same time.! Parting from this dual nature, the Italian poet 
establishes how humanity as a whole could achieve its proper and distinctive 
end: earthly happiness. This ethical aim hinges on a specific and higher capa- 
city, which Dante describes as a potentia or virtus intellectiva. In fact, humanity 
as a whole could achieve its end by exercising its proper function, which is 
to actualize the potentia intellectiva entirely, simultaneously, and continually 
(actuetur vis ultima tota simul semper)? According to him, this would be pos- 
sible if humanity correctly ordered temporal affairs under a sole Monarch. And 
this is, clearly, the political aspect of Dante's thought. Dante presupposes a par- 
ticular connection between the people and the government—one that differs 
from other social interrelations. 

The subject of this study is to analyze some of the passages of Dante's polit- 
ical work in the Convivio and the Monarchia, taking detailed account of the 
notions of potentia and virtus and the way they operate in these political treat- 
ises. Because the author uses the ultima potentia formula to characterize the 
specific human virtus, and because this formula also appears in the Liber de 
causis, I will consider how this anonymous text was received in the Latin West 
and influenced the rise of political theories in the Middle Ages. In fact, I believe 
that Dante's quotations of the Liber resulted from new philosophical and meta- 
physical instruments that allowed him to construct a rational argument and 


1 Cfr Monarchia L. 111, c. 15, 3-6; Convivio L. 111, c. 7, 5 and L. Iv, c. 21, 4-6. 
2 For the formula tota simul cfr. Monarchia L. 1, c. 3, 8-10 and in Monarchia L. 1, c. 4, 1-2 the 
expression semper is used. 
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thus to develop his political thought? In this respect, the meaning and con- 
notation of the concepts of potentia and virtus must be clarified. This is so 
because, on the one hand, these concepts signify an intellectual capacity or 
strength which is distinctive of human beings. Dante claims that there is a 
proper capacity of the human soul intended as an immanent strength, there- 
fore, there is a connection with the rise of political theory in the Middle Ages. 
Certainly, as politics would ultimately concern the development of a specific 
human capacity, Dante's claim is part of the construction of a “new” scientific 
field, the object of which are temporal and human matters. On the other hand, 
Dante's use of these concepts expresses the potentia or virtus as a power that 
flows through the gradual structure of reality formed by primary and second- 
ary causes. In this sense, the idea of potentiality and its metaphysical richness 
seems to be the theoretical support of a political application in the temporal 
and human field. In fact, under the Neoplatonic philosophical tradition, repres- 
ented by Proclus and the Liber de causis, causes are conceived of as substances 
that have the capacity to shape reality and to trickle their power or strength 
down to the lower levels of reality. 

As previously mentioned, the notion of potentiality in Dante's political works 
signifies a capacity or strength that represents human perfection. Thus, it has 
active meaning because it indicates the exercise of a specific capacity. In this 
respect, it is worth noting that Aristotle used the concept of öövauıc to explain 
the state of a substance that is not actuality, i.e. a state which has not reached 
its perfection. To become what it really is, it needs the agency of a substance, 
which is already actuality. Therefore, according to Aristotle, the perfection of a 
substance is connected to its actualization.^ On the contrary, according to Pro- 
clus' Elements of Theology, the potentiality of a substance is a power; thus, it is a 
capacity and a perfection. Proclus reversed Aristotle's doctrine because, in his 
view, the related concepts are potentiality and perfection.? As this last meaning 


3 Cfr Monarchia L. 1, c. 3, 1-3 where the concept of inquisitio describes an investigation based 
on rational principles. 

4 Proclusreworked Aristotle's distinction between an active and passive potentiality. Cfr. Meta- 
physics 1X 1046a 5, 10-15: “We have made it plain elsewhere that ‘potentiality’ and ‘can’ have 
several senses [...] One kind of potentiality is the power of being affected; the principle in 
the patient itself which initiates a passive change in it by the action of some other thing, or 
of itself qua other. Another is a positive state of impassivity in respect of deterioration or 
destruction by something else or by itself qua something else [...]." (all English translations 
are mine, unless otherwise stated) Cfr. also Aristotle, Metaphysics v 1019a. See Gersh 1978, 
p. 27-45. 

5 Moerbeke translated the Greek term dtvayc for the Latin potentia and évépyeta for actus or 
operatio. He chose the word perfectio for the Proclean expression tò té\etov which is clearly 
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of potentiality subsists in the Liber de causis, which is a source of Dante's polit- 
ical work, the notions of potentia or virtus in his political theory is one, albeit 
indirect, reception of Proclus’ heritage in the 13th and 14th centuries. 


1 Potentia sive virtus intellectiva as an Ultimate Capacity of the 
Human Soul in the Convivio and the Monarchia 


During the second half of the 20th century, scholars debated the impact of the 
Aristotelian concept of nature on the development of political thought in the 
Late Middle Ages. Some medieval scholars deemed the reception of Aristotle's 
philosophical work as the main and practically sole reason for the production 
of political textbooks in the West between the 13th and 14th centuries. Oth- 
ers, instead, noted that there was a previous philosophical ground on which 
Aristotle’s texts were received. Thus, according to them, the influence of differ- 
ent philosophical traditions must be taken into account, such as Neoplatonism 
or Ciceronian thought, in the rise of Politics as a science.® Still, it was widely 
assumed that political thought in the Middle Ages parts from new considera- 
tions of human nature that are offered by an anthropological model that puts 
forth a particular metaphysics of the soul and the human mind. To be pre- 
cise, according to Dante, humanity can be differentiated from other species by 
means of an intellectual capacity or strength. Since the expression potentia sive 
virtus intellectiva concerns an essential characteristic of human nature, even if 


related to the Aristotle’s notion of entelechy. Since Proclus conceived the capacity to produce 
or cause an effect in connection with the potentiality of a substance, the schema acquires the 
following gradual structure: the first principle possesses a perfect and complete potentiality 
(plenum et perfectum) and produces by superfluity or surplus of potentiality. The Henads are 
characterized as autopotentia and that means that their power coincides with their actuality 
or perfection. Their action takes place from themselves to themselves and they don’t need to 
act on a substrate (causa causatum). Next, following that grade, there are different groups or 
totalities that may be caused by a) causes anterior or preexisting to the parts of a substance 
(ante partes), b) causes that exist simultaneously in all the substance's parts (ex partibus) or 
C) causes that exist in each part of the substance (in parte). Cfr. Boese 1987. Dodds speaks 
of “superfluity of potency,” cfr. Dodds 1963, p. 31. Also Gersh 1978, p. 50-51. For the formula 
“sovrabbondanza di potenza,” cfr. D'Ancona 1986, p. 23. 

6 A description of the debate in Bertelloni, Francisco 2000, p. 9-39. Walter Ullmann argued 
for Aristotle's libri morales as the principal explanation of the rise of politics during the 13th 
and 14th centuries in the West. Cfr. Ullmann 1961. On the contrary, Cary Nederman emphas- 
ized the role of the Ciceronian philosophical tradition. Cfr. Nederman 1996, p. 563-585. On 
p. 571 he claimed that the use of Aristotelianism was as a language and not as a doctrine and 
quoted Black 1992. See also Nederman 1991, p. 179-195, particularly p. 179 where he discussed 
Ullmann’s, Kristeller's and Wilks’ considerations. Cfr. also Nederman 1988, p. 3-26. 
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the concept of nature refers to a physical domain, it also denotes a specific and 
immutable essence that operates and gravitates toward its own proper good. In 
fact, in Dante's political work that operation is possible because an “ultimate 
capacity” exists. In the Monarchia, Book I, chapter 3, the Italian poet says: 


Que autem sit illa [operatio], manifestum fiet si ultimum de potentia 
totius humanitatis appareat." 


The distinctive capacity that may be exercised by humanity entirely, simultan- 
eously and continually, is an intellectual strength: 


Patet igitur quod ultimum de potentia ipsius humanitatis est potentia sive 
virtus intellectiva.? 


In the second chapter, third treatise of the Convivio, Dante also asserts that the 
"place" of the potenza ultima is the human soul; thus, he is clearly speaking 
about a rational capacity: 


E quella anima che tutte queste potenze comprende, e perfettissima di 
tutte l'altre, é l'anima umana, la quale con la nobilitade de la potenza 
ultima, cioé ragione, participa de la divina natura a guisa di sempiterna 
intelligenzia.? 


On the one hand, some of the translations of the ultimum de potentia formula 
refer to a specific capacity. For example, the word ultimum, in relation to an 
"intellectual potentiality,’ was translated by Vinay from Latin into Italian as 
specifica and Bertelloni translated the term into Spanish as propia. In English, 
Aurelia Henry uses the expression distinctive in her 1904 translation, and more 
recently Richard Kay used the term highest in his version.!? Both Vinay and 


7 Monarchia L. 1, c. 3, 4-5: “What this function is, will be evident if we point out the dis- 
tinctive capacity of humanity as a whole." Richard Kay translates ultimum de potentia as 
"highest power.’ (transl. Henry) See infra, footnote n. 

8 Monarchia L. 1, c. 3, 6-7: “It is evident, therefore, that the differentiating characteristic of 
humanity is a distinctive capacity or power of intellect" (transl. Henry) Cfr. also Monar- 
chia 1, 3, 8-9; Monarchia, 1, 4, 1-2. 

9 Convivio 111, c. 2: "The soul that comprehends all these powers, and the one that is the 
most perfect of them all, is the human soul, which by the nobility of its highest power 
(that is, reason) participates in the divine nature as an everlasting intelligence.” (transl. 
Lansing) 

10 Cfr supra the passage in which the expression ultimum de potentia is found, Monarchia L. 
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Bertelloni's translations of potentia indicate that it is an active function of the 
human mind. For his part, Vinay translated potentia into Italian as capacità and 
Bertelloni chose operación for the Spanish version. Like scholars from Italy and 
Argentina, A. Henry and R. Kay also stressed the active sense of the notion 
of potentia, the former translating it as capacity and the latter as power. On 
the other hand, Pier Giorgio Ricci, who published the critical edition of the 
Monarchia, remained silent regarding the term ultimum in connection with 
potentia. Nevertheless, he certainly provided remarks for the concept of fine 
ultimo that appears in the Monarchia 1, 3 just before the ultimum de potentia 
formula. In fact, he explains that fine ultimo means “a maximum good”. Vianello 
equally proposed a translation that emphasizes the same aspects of the words 
ultimum and potentia, indicating that their meaning is l'estremo limite della 
potenza dell'umanità stessa, which points to the idea of maximum or super- 
ior. Furthermore, Vianello justified his translation with a quote from Albert 
the Great's De celo et mundo on the meaning of the term virtus. Additionally, 
Albert's definition of virtus is noteworthy in that it includes the expressions 
ultimum and potentia: 


Si ergo volumus diffinire virtutem, cum sciamus virtutem consistere in 
ultimo et maximo, ad quod se extendit virtus activa, dicemus, quod virtus 
est ultimum, quod est in re potente de potentia sua activa, sicut ultimum 
potentiae fortitudinis Herculis diximus esse vincere triginta. Quantitas 
ergo potentiae extensa ad triginta erit virtus Herculis." 


Virtus as the ultimate limit of the capacity or strength of an entity can surely 
be connected to those passages of the Monarchia and the Convivio in which 
Dante used the notions of potentia, virtus and ultimum to express the intel- 
lectual capacity that has to be exercised by humanity as a totalitas. Indeed, 
Dante equates the concepts of potentia and virtus (potentia sive virtus) because 
he can define potentia as an active power, which is the proper capacity of 


1, c. 3. Translations: Vinay 1950; Bertelloni 1984; Ricci 1965; Vianello 1921; Henry 1904; Kay 
1998. Kay's version offers other possible English translations and meanings of the formula 
ultimum de potentia on p. 14, n. 10. 

11 Albert the Great, De caelo et mundo, 1, tr. 4, c. 5, p. 88: "Thus, if we wish to define ‘virtue’, 
knowing that it consists of the ultimate and highest peak an active potentiality can reach, 
we would say that, like active potentiality, virtue is the ultimate limit of a thing's capa- 
city. As we have said, the ultimate limit of the capacity of Hercules' strength is to defeat 
thirty men. Consequently, Hercules' virtue is the quantity of potency extended to defeat- 
ing thirty men." 
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human beings and which can shape reality.!? In addition, since that capacity 
is ultimum, it represents the ultimate limit of the human mind. 


2 The ultima potentia Formula in the Liber de causis 


Although the author of the Liber de causis redefined some crucial ideas from 
his Proclean source Stoikheiosis theologike, the anonymous treatise holds that 
an indivisible and eternal substance must possess an active potentiality, mean- 
ing a certain capacity or power to produce an effect.!? As stated in proposition 
v (v1), 64-65 of the Liber de causis, Intelligence is an indivisible and immutable 
substance.“ In proposition IV, 37 the author also affirms that the first of things 
created is being; and then he holds that all that follows the First Cause is intelli- 
gentia, completa et ultima in potentia et reliquis bonitatibus. The First Cause is, 
strictly speaking, the only hypostasis that can create (by modus creationis) and 
Intelligence is the first thing that is created.!® The author of the treatise estab- 
lishes that the latter obtains its esse from the former, meaning that it depends 
ontologically on the First Cause. In that sense, Intelligence is determined by a 
limit, which is its form,” but it is also self-sufficient in relation to its capacity 
or productive strength, that is, its potentia or virtus. In the Liber de causis, Intel- 
ligence is considered as ultima potentia because it is sufficiens per se ipsam.!? 


12 Moerbeke expressed the idea of a virtus factiva in his translation of the Stoikheíosis theo- 
logiké, Cfr. prop. 7: Siautem ipsum productivuum est potentie omnis ei quod post ipsum, et si 
se ipso possit facere tale quale illud: si autem hoc, et facere utique se ipsum potentius. Neque 
enim id quod est non posse prohibet, presente factiva virtute. Cfr. Boese 1987, prop. 7. 

13  Thisterm can be found in the Liber de causis from proposition 1,14 with the verb efficit. The 
term always implies an action, an operation or an influence upon an effect. Specifically, 
from proposition 111 and on, the expression efficiens is always related to the idea of a pro- 
ductive capacity. The virtus efficiens formula is in proposition X11 (X111), 121. Cfr. Pattin 1966. 
Recent philological and historical findings as well as important philosophical analyses in 
Calma 2016, p. 11-51. 

14  Liberdecausis, prop. vi (VII), 64: Intelligence is an indivisible substance. 65: This is because 
if itis without magnitude and is not a body and does not move, then without doubt it is 
indivisible. 

15 ` Liber de causis, prop. Iv (43): "Intelligence, complete and ultimate in power and the other 
perfections" (transl. Brand) 

16 Propositions in which Intelligence is identified with the first of the things created: Prop. 
XV (130) ens primum creatum, scilicet intelligentia. See also prop. v1 (70) and prop. XXII 
(173). 

17 Cfr. Liber de causis, prop. VIII (90). 

18 Liber de causis, prop. XX1 (167). See also prop. XIV (124-128). The potentiality of Intelligence 
(as the other perfections) comes from the First Cause but its operation, that is its capacity 
for causing, belongs to Intelligence properly. 
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Therefore, it constitutes a superior principle of a range of effects that descend 
from the more universal to the more particular. The author of the Liber de causis 
also claims that Intelligence is the complete / perfect reality apud nos; and, 
because of its similarity with the First Cause, it is also described as a prince. 
This hypostasis, indeed, operates as an intermediary because it connects two 
spheres: on one side, that which contains things that are inferior to Intelligence 
and, on the other side, the First Cause: 


Intelligentia est princeps rerum quae sunt sub ea et retinens eas et regens 
eas, sicut natura regit res quae sunt sub ea per virtutem intelligentiae. Et 
similiter intelligentia regit naturam per virtutem divinam.?° 


Like its Proclean source, the propositions of the Liber de causis do not simply 
represent a logical sequence, but also stand for an ontological order that is 
gradually structured. Through the expression ultimum de potentia, Dante indic- 
ates a superior capacity of the soul.?! In the Convivio 111, he quotes the Liber de 
causis to explain the ontological hierarchy not only in respect to universe, but 
also in connection with the human soul: 


E peró che nel'ordine intellettuale de l'universo si sale e discende per gradi 
quasi continui da la infima forma a l'altissima [e da l'altissima] ala infima, 
si come vedemo nel'rdine sensibile. [...] E avvegna che posti siano qui 
gradi generali [i.e. related to the order of reality], non dimeno si possono 
porre gradi singulari; cioé che quella [i.e. Divine Goodness / the influence 
of the First Cause] riceve, de l'anime umane, altrimenti una che un' altra.?? 


As Dante expressed in the Convivio, even if God, i.e. an absolute simple prin- 
ciple, influences the whole of creation, not all things created can receive His 


19 Liber de causis, prop. XXI (167). 

20  Liberde causis, prop. V111 (82): "Therefore, Intelligence is the sovereign over the things that 
are under it; and it maintains them and governs them, just as Nature governs the things 
that are under it by virtue of the power of Intelligence. And similarly, Intelligence governs 
Nature by virtue of the divine power.” (transl. Brand) 

21 The rational capacity which is superior to the vegetative and sensitive potencies. 

22  Convivio 111, cap. 7: "Although only the general gradations are set down here, we could nev- 
ertheless set down the particular gradations: that is, that among human souls one receives 
goodness differently from another. And, because in the intellectual order of the universe, 
one ascends and descends throught continuous gradations from the lowest form to the 
highest and from the highest to the lowest, as it happens in the sensible order". (transl. 
Lansing) Cfr. also Nardi 1949, p. 187-188; Raffi 2004, p. 30-48. 
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goodness equally. In other words, even if the First Cause created the totality 
of humanity with a unique influx, each entity receives that influence accord- 
ing to its modus suae potentiae. That is the formula that the author of the Liber 
de causis uses to explain the existing diversity with respect to the capacity or 
strength of different entities. 


3 From the Capacity or Strength of the Human Soul to the Power of 
the Monarchy 


I've attempted to present the functionality of the concepts of potentia and 
virtus according to what may be called “the metaphysics of the human soul 
and mind" These notions express, in Dante's works, the highest peak that the 
capacity or strength of the human intellect can reach. To do so is to achieve 
humanity's proper end, that is, to actualize the potentiality of the human race. 
In this sense, it is clear that politics, intended as a specific relation between the 
community and the Monarch—who guides humanity toward the achievement 
of that end— stems from the exercise of that intellectual capacity. 

To further develop this political aspect of the notion of potentiality, two con- 
cepts are worth noting in Books 1 and 111 of the Monarchia. Those concepts are 
ordinatio and reductio. Dante uses them to describe some specific modes of 
causality. On the one hand, since the Monarch “is the most universal cause of 
men living well"? the idea of ordinatio in Book 1 indicates that there exists an 
alignment of the effects towards the cause ratione finis. This order of gradation 
results from the capacity or strength of the effect, that is, its modus potentiae. 
On the other hand, the idea of reductio, developed in Book 111, shows that the 
emperor's authority depends directly on God, who, strictly speaking, is the only 
cause that can create. As we have seen in the passage of the Convivio 111, Dante 
describes the gradual ontological order of reality. This overview may also illu- 
minate the passage of Book 1, chapter u of the Monarchia in which the distance 
that the Monarch and the other princes keep from subjects differs: 


Sed homines propinquius Monarche sunt quam aliis principibus [...] 
principibus aliis homines non appropinquant nisi in parte, Monarche 
vero secundum totum. Et rursus: principibus aliis appropinquant per 
Monarcham et non e converso.?^ 


23 | Monarchia, L. 1, c. 1, 18. 

24 ` Monarchia, L. 1, c. 11, 15-17: "Men are closer to the Monarch than they are to other princes 
[...] men are closer to other princes in part, but to the monarch in full. And again, men 
approach other princes through the Monarch, and not conversely.” (transl. Henry) 
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In the Monarchia, the idea of proximity shows the real distance between 
the grades of an ordered reality. To function, causation requires, as an essential 
characteristic of the system, this stated distance between causes and effects 
because that also concerns the higher or lesser similarity between them. In 
addition, according to this Neoplatonic model of causality, the universality of 
a cause implies a greater capacity for generating effects. 

In Book 1, chapter n, Dante quotes the Liber de causis to provide a metaphys- 
ical legitimation of a political order in which the emperor is identified with a 
First Cause that acts in the realm of time: 


Quanto causa est universalior, tanto magis habet rationem cause, quia 
inferior non est causa nisi per superiores, ut patet ex hiis que De causis 
[...] Cum ergo Monarca sit universalissima causa inter mortalis ut hom- 
ines bene vivant quia principes alii per illum, ut dictum est, consequens 
est quod bonum hominum ab eo maxime diligatur.?® 


The ontological support of the political bond between the princes and the 
people is based on the existence of the Monarch, who is characterized as a First 
Cause in the domain of temporal and human matters. Therefore, according to 
Dante, the monarchy may be conceive as an autonomous political institution.?® 
Certainly, it is not a a sum of individualities as a progression from the smaller 
communities towards the empire.?” On the contrary, it is the monarchy that 
orders all the levels of reality to the ultimate end and assures the causal con- 
nection between intermediaries and effects. To be precise, if somehow people's 
well-being depends on princes, it is because the emperor transmits to them his 
potentia or virtus, that is to say, that the power and the authority of princes 
derives from the Monarch's capacity and strength. 


Etsic per prius et inmediate Monarche inest cura de omnibus, aliis autem 
principibus per Monarcham, eo quod cura ipsorum a cura illa suprema 
descendit.?8 


25 Monarchia L. 1, n, 17-18: "Moreover, the more universal thecause, the more it possess the 
nature ofa cause, for the lower cause is so merely by virtue of the higher, as can be inferred 
from the treatise on Causes [...]. As we have said, other princes are causes merely by virtue 
of the Monarch; then, among mortals, he is the most universal cause of man's well-being, 
and it is he who loves mankind's well-being above all others.” (transl. Henry) 

26 Cfr. Liber de causis, prop. XX1 (167) the concept is sufficiens per se ipsam. 

27 Empire and Monarchy are synonyms. Cfr. Monarchia L. 1, 2, 3: Est ergo temporalis Monar- 
chia, quam dicunt Imperium. 

28 Cfr. Monarchia, L. 1, 11, 16-17: “Thus the Monarch is the direct and primary guardian of it 
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The quote from Liber de causis in chapter ıı clearly indicates that the causal 
model is taken from proposition 1 of the anonymous treatise. Dante assigns to 
God the characteristics of the remote cause and to the Monarch those of the 
proximate cause. Thus, he argues in favor of an ontological distance. In that way, 
he can articulate his argument showing the similarity between humankind and 
God if the former is united as whole, that is, if monarchy exists to govern on 
temporal matters, so that the Monarch can guide the people to their proper 
end. 


Et omne illud bene se habet et optime quod se habet secundum inten- 
tionem primi agentis, qui Deus est [...] De intentione Dei est ut omne 
causatum divinam similitudinem representet in quantum propria natura 
recipere potest [..] Ergo humanum genus bene se habet et optime 
quando secundum quod potest Deo assimilatur. Sed genus humanum 
maxime Deo assimilatur quando maxime est unum, vera enim ratio unius 
in solo illo est.?9 


The order ratione finis grounded on the Monarchy is necessarily also the start- 
ing point of reality. This is so because the Emperor—who is one— constitutes 
the cause of humanity's unity inasmuch as the latter resembles the former. 
Indeed, Dante claims that: 


Genus humanum maxime est unum quando totum unitur in uno, quod 
esse non potest nisi quando uni principi totaliter subiacet.3° 


Thus, similarity, unity and proximity render the theoretical support for Dante's 
political position, that is, that humanity may be ordered to unity, converting 


all, while the other princes operate through him because the monarch's supreme interest 
descends through them.” (transl. Henry) 

29 Monarchia L. 1, c. 8, 1-4: “And everything is well, nay, best disposed which acts in accord- 
ance with the intention of the first agent, who is God. [...] It is of the intention of God 
that all things should represent the divine likeness insofar as their peculiar nature is able 
to recieve it. The human race, therefore, is ordered well, nay is ordered for the best, when 
according to the utmost of its power it becomes like unto God. But the human race is most 
like unto God when it is most one, for the principle of unity dwells in Him alone.’ (transl. 
Henry) 

3o Monarchia L. 1, 8, 4-5: "The human race is most one when all are united together, a state 
which is manifestly impossible unless humanity as a whole becomes subject to one Prince 
[and consequently comes most into accordance with that divine intention which we 
showed at the beginning of this chapter is the good]. (transl. Henry) 
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towards a totalitas, to attain its distinctive end. That is only attainable with 
the Monarch as guide.?! God is a remote cause of humanity considered as a 
whole, because he created it directly, endows it with being (esse), and governs 
it through the Monarch who received its authority from Him inmediate.?? In 
that way, the causal chain in the temporal sphere begins with the Monarch. The 
Monarch is a cause possessing a kind of autonomy to exercise his own function 
(operatio), for he receives that capacity or strength (virtus) by the influence 
of the First Cause directly. Therefore, he governs that which is beneath him. 
Indeed, certain propositions of the Liber de causis stress the function of Intel- 
ligence as an intermediary between God and what follows Intelligence. 

At this point, there is another aspect that concerns the political projection 
of the potentia sive virtus intellective formula. All the argumentation of the first 
Book of the Monarchia concerns an active aspect of intellectual capacity or 
strength. Consequently, it allows Dante to pass over the fallen nature of human- 
ity and avoid the use ofthe ratione peccati formula to legitimate the monarchy's 
existence.?? Certainly, for Dante, the potentia intellectiva is the maximum of an 
intrinsic capacity. It is distinctive of human nature and conformed to attain 
earthly happiness, understood as the perfection of men in temporal life. Thus, 
the need of the Monarchy or Empire is clearly not justified by the infirmitas of 
human nature. 

Nevertheless, in the third Book of the Monarchia, Dante endorsed the 
ratione peccati in the allegory of the sun and the moon, a well-known argument 
used also by the defenders of the papal supremacy over the temporal govern- 
ment. According to this allegory, the two celestial bodies represent two differ- 
ent powers, the temporal and the spiritual. The correct interpretation of the 
allegory is that, just as the moon receives its light from the sun, so also the tem- 


31 According to "political Augustinianism" the temporal government is legitimated on an 
anthropological view that considers human nature as fallen (genus origine depravata, 
velut radice corrupta). According to Dante, the emergence of the Monarchy is not due to 
the fallen nature of the human being. Instead, Monarchy is the institution that allows 
humanity to reach its proper end (beatitudo) because it is the condition for the develop- 
ment of the ultima potentia tota, simul, semper. For "political Augustinianism" see Arquil- 
liére 1934. 

32 Dante poses the problem at the beginning of Book 1: Monarchia L. 1, 2, 3-4: tria dubitata 
queruntur |... tertio an auctoritas Monarche dependeat a Deo inmediate vel ab alio, Dei min- 
istro seu vicario and he gives an answer in Monarchia L. 111, 15, 1516: Sic ergo patet quod 
auctoritas temporalis Monarche sine ullo medio in ipsum de Fonte universalis auctoritatis 
descendit. 

33 Cfr. Augustine, Contra Iulianum L. 111, 12. 24: Natura vero humana secundum catholicam 
fidem bona instituta, sed vitiata peccato meritoque damnata est. L. 1v, 2.11 Sic virtus in infirm- 
itate perficitur: quia et pugnare infirmitatis est. 
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poral government obtains its authority from the spiritual. To refute this inter- 
pretation, Dante held that the Church and the Empire are two remedia contra 
infirmitatem peccati.?* However, his understanding has an opposite starting 
point. As Dante explains regarding the moon: 


Dico ergo quod licet luna non habeat lucem abundanter nisi ut a sole 
recipit, non propter hoc sequitur quod ipsa luna sit a sole. Unde sciendum 
quod aliud est esse ipsius lune, aliud virtus eius, et aliud operari. Quantum 
est ad esse, nullo modo luna dependet a sole, necetiam quantum ad vir- 
tutem, nec quantum ad operationem simpliciter.?5 


However, the moon does not depend on the sun for its being (esse) or its capa- 
city (virtus). Nor does it depend absolutely on the sun for its operation because 
the cause of its movement and the influence that it exercises over things belong 
toit properly. Dante replaces the moon and the sun with the temporal and spir- 
itual rulers and establishes that: 


Sic ergo dico quod regnum temporale non recipit esse a spirituali, nec vir- 
tutem que est eius auctoritas, nec etiam operationem simpliciter.?6 


Temporal power, indeed, does not receive its being and authority from spiritual 
power but instead obtains it directly from God, i.e. without intermediaries. In 
fact, according to Dante, the expression virtus applies to the temporal govern- 
ment and to the Monarch's auctoritas. Hence, it refers to the power or capacity 
of the Monarch to act independently or autonomously from the authority of 
the spiritual ruler. 

In short, Dante's ratione peccati argument does not affirm an intrinsic cor- 
ruption of human nature which would entail a reductio of one power into 
another, that is, a subordination of the temporal government to the spiritual. 


34 Cfr. Monarchia L. 111, c. 4, 14-15. 

35 Monarchia L. 111, 4, 18-19: "I say, then, that although the Moon may have abundant light 
only as she receives it from the Sun, it does not follow on that account that the Moon her- 
self owes her existence to the Sun. It must be recognized that the essence of the Moon, her 
strength, and her function are not one and the same. Neither in her essence, her strength, 
nor her function taken absolutely, does the Moon owe her existence to the sun, [for her 
movement is impelled by her own motor and her influence by her own rays].” (transl. 
Henry) 

36 Monarchia L. 111, 4, 20-21: “In like manner, I say, the temporal power receives from the 
spiritual neither its existence, nor its strength, which is its authority, nor even its function 
taken absolutely" (transl. Henry) 
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On the contrary, the argument instead relies on the fact that both powers are 
created by God and, consequently, have proper authority and a distinctive end 
from each other. 


4 Some Conclusions 


In connection with the potentia sive virtus intellectiva formula used by Dante in 
his political treatises, several remarks are in order. First, in Book I, these notions 
are employed to affirm the entity of temporal government as it is based on 
the existence of an ultimate end. This end can be reached by exercising a dis- 
tinctive capacity or strength. This capacity or strength, though unique to each 
individual human being, has to be actualized by humanity as a whole. That is 
only possible under the guidance of the Monarch. 

Second, in Book 111, these concepts enabled Dante to use philosophical argu- 
ments to defend the autonomy of the temporal government in relation to the 
spiritual. In other words, it enabled him to stand for a relative independence of 
the monarchy regarding the papacy. Thus, I sustain that the indirect influence 
of Proclean philosophy through the Liber de causis is manifested in some parts 
of Dante's political work that may be assigned to the relations between cause 
and effects as they are established under the Neoplatonic model. Notably: a) 
that the ontological order has a gradual structure according to which reality 
proceeds from the absolute simple towards the complex and returns through 
the same instances or levels; b) given this order between those instances, 
named causes and effects, there is an ontological distance that allows a greater 
or lesser similarity of the effect to its cause; c) on the basis of that distance, it 
is also possible to describe reality in terms of remote or proximate causes; d) 
participation by similarity and ontological distance are concepts also related to 
the capacity of a cause (potentia or virtus factiva). 

In addition, according to the author of the Liber de causis, the concept of 
potency acquires a particular meaning when applied to Intelligence. In fact, in 
that text, it is described as ultima potentia, expressing its condition as an inter- 
mediary between the First Cause and the created order as well as its relative 
autonomy and consequently its causal capacity or power in the temporal realm. 

In light of Dante’s Convivio and Monarchia, the potentia sive virtus intellectiva 
formula indicates human perfection as the ultimate limit of the intellectual 
capacity of the soul. Thus, humanity can be differentiated from other creatures 
by its nature. 

Likewise, I have attempted to examine how the causal model from the Liber 
de causis applies to Dante's political treatises. This is evident in the identifica- 
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tion of God with the First Cause (which is also conceived of as a paradigmatic 
cause) that creates all entities and preserves them in a state of being. Because 
humanity is created directly by God, the Monarchy occupies an intermediate 
space between the First Cause and humanity. Therefore, the Monarch may 
play the role of Intelligence, since his function is to rule over the things that 
are beneath him. It is in this respect that Dante describes the Emperor as the 
universal cause of the right political order. When humanity is guided by the 
Monarch and becomes a united whole, it may resemble its cause, which is God. 

The notions of potentia and virtus apply to the constitution of the human 
soul's nature. Thus, they form the basis of Dante’s argument to construct and 
consolidate the identity of temporal government in Book 1. In Book 111, these 
concepts affirm a relative autonomy of monarchy as a political institution in 
relation to the authority and power of the papacy. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Notes on the Presence of the Elements of Theology 
in Ficino’s Commentary on the Philebus 


Sokrates-Athanasios Kiosoglou 
Katholieke Universiteit Leuven 


1 Introduction* 


This short essay is intended to partly discuss how Proclus’ Elements of Theology 
radically shaped Marsilio Ficino’s Commentary on the Philebus. Without enter- 
ing into the debate about the latter’s significant influence over Ficino’s ‘original’ 
philosophical works,! it shall present certain corresponding passages between 
the Elements of Theology and the Commentary on the Philebus. Moreover, apart 
from the effort to unearth philological or doctrinal affinities between these 
texts, there is an ongoing scholarly discussion, on which I shall not focus here, 
about Ficino's translation of the Elements of Theology.? Although it does not 
aspire to be exhaustive, this essay serves, however, three objectives: first, it 
starts with certain introductory remarks that bring out Ficino's reception of the 
Philebus and the context of his preoccupation with this late platonic dialogue; 
second, it proceeds with a comparison of selected passages of the Elements of 
Theology and the Commentary on the Philebus on a purely textual and philolo- 
gical basis, hence Moerbeke's Latin translation was preferred to Proclus' Greek 
text; finally, it attempts to concisely offer some suggestions concerning the 
philosophical significance of some of the affinities and discrepancies between 
the excerpts under comparison. 


This text has been written within the framework of the project Axiomatic-deductive method 
and more geometrico presentation in Proclus, which is carried out by Jan Opsomer and Pieter 
d'Hoine and funded by Ku Leuven, Internal Research Funds. I wish to express my most sin- 
cere thanks to Professor Dragos Calma for his unsurpassed support and guidance, to my PhD 
supervisors, Pieter d' Hoine and Jan Opsomer, for their trust and encouragement, as well as 
to deeply thank for their incessant help and valuable feedback Professors George Steiris, 
Thomas Leinkauf Jacomien Prins, Denis Robichaud, Valery Rees, Paul Kalligas, Voula Tsouna, 
Ineke Sluiter and Bert van den Berg. 

1 See Allen’s crucial remarks in Marsilio Ficino, The Philebus Commentary, p. 2, 1-12. 

2 Robichaud 2016, p. 50, 54. 
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2 The Philebus’ Significance for Ficino 


Except for translating and successively commenting on the Philebus (in 1466— 
1467 according to Steel? or in 14694 according to Allen, and also in 1491 and 
1492 for its second and third version respectively), Ficino also lectured on it 
publicly, these lectures providing the basis for the Commentary on the Phile- 
bus,” serving as an introduction to Platonism® and even aiming to uplift the 
moral and political status of his fellow Florentines. The fact that Ficino resorts 
to the Philebus (a radically unpolitical dialogue) for 'political' purposes allows 
us to better conceive of the intellectual and philosophical challenges he faced, 
since it sheds further light on his endorsement of a ‘medical model’ for philo- 
sophy and provides us with a fuller picture of how the enterprise of reviving 
Platonism came to be the historical role and task Ficino invented for himself." 
However, all this vivid interest in an unquestionably abstruse dialogue is not 
understandable by itself, but if one considers the continuous commentary tra- 
dition preceding it. Contrary to what is currently the case, since the Philebus "if 
itis studied at all, it is reserved for the arcane discussions of graduate seminars 
or for specialists in late Platonic philosophy"? the Neoplatonic tradition held it 
in high esteem. One may discern here two fundamental aspects. 

a) Given that Aristotles Nicomachean Ethics enjoyed wide acceptance and 
dominated the philosophical milieu, in his Commentary on the Philebus, 
Ficino made good use of Damascius' In Philebum? and explicitly argued 
for a pleasure in ipso cognitionis actu, whereby he enriched Plato's 
replenishment model! and gave a thorough account of the way in which 
the reversion towards the One (that is, the Good and God), which satisfies 
our God-oriented appetitus, can be fully rewarding and pleasurable. 

b) Whileinthe Republic Plato hesitantly offered his readers a rather reserved 
account of the Good and Socrates restricted himself to certain cryptic 
and insufficiently illuminating formulations, the Philebus was thought by 
Neoplatonism as much more promising in this respect.!? The three ‘fea- 


3 Steel 2013, p. 69. 

4 Marsilio Ficino, The Philebus Commentary, p. 52. 

5 Hankins 1990, p. 484. 

6 Marsilio Ficino, The Philebus Commentary, p 1. 

7 Hankins 1990, p. 288. 

8 Frede 1993, p. XIII. 

9 In Damascius, Commentaire sur le Philébe de Platon, p. CLXXXVI. 
10 Marsilio Ficino, The Philebus Commentary, p. 327. 

11 Gerd Van Riel 2000, p. 2, 7-42. 

12 Gerd Van Riel 1997, p. 31-32. 
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tures’ of the Good, introduced in 20d (translated by Ficino as sufficiens, 
expetendeum, perfectum) along with the unity of beauty, proportion and 
truth (65a) that secures the stability of the final mixture of the good life 
are all interpreted in connection with the Christian God." Ficino was thus 
in position to reconstruct a robust platonic theory of the Good, much 
more convincing and detailed than that in the Republic,!* and then subtly 
Christianize it in order to publicly argue for it in Florence. On top of that, 
he saw a decisive complementarity between the Philebus and the Parmen- 
ides, for the identification of the human good in the former! depends, 
according to him, on the specification of the One or the Absolute Good 
in the latter.!6 


3 Elements of Theology and the Commentary on the Philebus: Existing 
Evidence and New Suggestions 


In one of his impressive contributions, Carlos Steel masterfully established that 
in articulating this metaphysical system, Ficino systematically draws from Pro- 
clus’ Elements of Theology (and from his Parmenides Commentary, to which I 
shall not focus here). The evidence he adduces is overwhelming and proves that 
Ficino literally uses numerous and lengthy passages from the Elements of Theo- 
logy.’ The following annexes include some passages that seem to have been 
equally inspired by the Elements of Theology. That their degree of correspond- 
ence with the latter significantly varies (from passages taken almost literally to 
freely adapted or slightly modified ones) shall not make us underestimate the 
extent to which the most principal philosophical starting points of the Com- 
mentary on the Philebus are of a Proclian origin. 


13 Marsilio Ficino, The Philebus Commentary, p. 283-297, |. 355-369. 

14 The idea that the Philebus adduces further arguments concerning the nature of the Good 
and thereby continues the relevant discussion of the Republic may also explain why Plato 
reintroduces Socrates in the Philebus; it seems more plausible that Socrates is back in order 
to accompany us en uev Tots Tod &yaBoù vOv Dë npoOUpotc (64c) and not just because of the 
dialogue's moral character. Cf. Delcomminette 2006, p. 12-13. 

15 Robichaud 2018, p. 170. 

16 Marsilio Ficino, The Philebus Commentary, ch. vi (p. 113), ch. 1 of the second book (p. 387- 
389). 

17 Steel 2013, p. 73-74, 95-97. Explicit mention is made of prop. 1-4, 5, 20 for chapter 1v, prop. 
13 for chapter v and prop. 12 for chapters v and xxx. 
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Proclus, Elements of Theology (ed. 
H. Boese) 
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Marsilio Ficino, Commentary on the 
Philebus (ed. Allen) 


80. Omne corpus pati secundum se 
natum est, omne autem incorporeum 
agere, hoc quidem operosum ens secun- 
dum se, hoc autem passionale; patitur 
autem et incorporeum propter commu- 
nionem ad corpus, ut possunt agere et 
corpora propter incorporeorum coexist- 
entiam. 

Corpus quidem enim divisibile est solum 
et hac passibile, omniquaque ens part- 
ibile et omniquaque in infinitum. Incor- 
poreum autem, simplex ens, impassibile 
est. Neque dividi potest quod impartibile 
neque alterari quod non compositum. 
Aut igitur nihil erit activum aut incor- 
poreum, siquidem corpus secundum 
quod corpus non agit, ad dividi solum et 
pati expositum. Quoniam et omne agens 
potentiam habet activam, quare non 
secundum quod corpus aget, sed secun- 
dum potentiam agendi in ipso; inefficax 
autem et impotens corpus secundum 

se: participatione ergo potentie aget 
quando agit. Quin immo et incorporea 
passionibus participant in corporibus 
facta, condivisa corporibus et assumentia 
partibilem illorum naturam, impartibilia 
existentia secundum sui ipsorum sub- 


stantiam. 


43. Omne quod ad se ipsum conversivum 
est authypostatum est. 


IV, p. 101. Id totum sic ab initio con- 
firmatur. Cum corpus ex materia constet 
et quantitatem ratione materiae solum 
capiat, et ratione quantitatis solum 
dividatur, sequitur ut per haec pati possit 
non agere. Siquidem ergo agere viden- 
tur corpora, per aliud agunt, forte per 
qualitatem quae ex se est incorporea, 
cum plurimae sint eodem in corpore 
qualitates. Sed neque qualitas est per se 
principium actionis; quod enim non est 
per se, per se non agit. 


Eundum igitur est ad incorporale aliquid 
quod per se subsistat neque cum corpore 
sit divisum, talisque erit anima, quae quia 


ad se convertitur per se subsistit. Ab ea 
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Proclus, Elements of Theology (ed. 
H. Boese) 


Marsilio Ficino, Commentary on the 


Philebus (ed. Allen) 


186. Omnis anima est incorporea sub- 
stantia et separabilis a corpore. 

(...) Anima ergo neque corporea est sub- 
stantia neque a corpore inseparabilis. 
191. Omnis anima participabilis sub- 
stantiam quidem eternalem habet, 
operationem autem secundum tempus. 
(...) Relinquitur ergo sic quidem etern- 
alem esse animam omnem, sic autem 
tempore participantem (...) Omnis ergo 
anima substantiam quidem eternalem 
habet, operationem autem secundum 
tempus. 

199. Omnis anima mundana periodis 
utitur proprie vite et restitutionibus. 

Si enim a tempore mensuratur et trans- 
itive operatur et est hic proprius motus, 
omne autem quod movetur et tempore 
mensuratur, perpetuum ens, utitur peri- 
odis et periodice revolvitur et restituitur 
ab eisdem ad eadem, palam quod et 
omnis anima mundana, motum habems 
et operans secundum tempus, periodos 
motuum habebit et restitutiones; (...) 


inerit vis agendi corporibus, ergo et vis 
movendi. 

Omnis ergo actus et motus corporum 

est ab anima, quae essentia incorpor- 
alis est, unita corpori non commixta, 
coniuncta non dispersa. Supra quam 

est et mens, et essentia incorporalis et 

a corpore penitus separata. Ideo nihil 
habet commune cum corpore. Illa stat 
essentia et operatione; corpus utroque 
fluit; anima essentia stat, operatione 
fluit. Illa omnino in aeternitate; cor- 

pus in tempore; anima in utroque. Illa 
movet non movetur; materia movetur 
non movet; corpus movet ab alio motum; 
anima movet a se mota. Ergo et mens et 
materia sunt extrema; media vero cor- 
pus et anima. Hoc ad materiam declinat 
magis; anima magis ad mentem. Cum 
dicimus animam se ipsa moveri, absolute 
non transitive verbum illud proferimus, 
ut cum stare mentem, lucere solem, 
calere ignem. Non enim pars animae 
movet pars movetur, sed tota ex se ipsa 
movetur, id est, discurrit, transigit per 
temporum intervalla nutritionis aug- 
menti generationis opera, rationis et 
cogitationis discursiones. Agit mens sed 
cum aeternitate; agit anima sed cum 
tempore. Quid motus animae? Actio cum 
tempore, et quia prima actio cum tem- 
pore est in anima, ideo primus motus in 
anima et est in ea ratione sui in quantum 
iam a statu mentis degenerat. 
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Ficino’s digression (id totum ... mentis degenerat) interrupts the direct quo- 
tation of prop. 20 of the Elements of Theology (on p. 99 of the edition).!® Here, 
as we can see, he implements another strategy, gathering and unifying material 
andinsights from scattered Proclian passages in the Elements of Theology. Thus, 
he restates the successive ontological levels explaining how passivity, matter, 
corporeality, divisibility and quantity impede action. Though his exposition is 
compatible with the Elements of Theology, we should note Ficino's high sens- 
itivity and accuracy when describing the connection of the incorporeal soul 
with the body. So as not to jeopardize the former's superiority, he cautiously 
avoids Proclus' risky formulation, according to which an incorporeal being can 
assume partibilem naturam (prop. 80) but also remain impartibile secundum 
sui substantiam. From a doctrinal point of view, his argument is much more 
safeguarded and moderate: the soul's essence is not threatened as long as the 
soul is not mixed with or dispersed through the body. In fact, it runs counter 
to Proclus’ term condivisa (ovvöLaıpoüneva), which implies that the incorporeal 
and the corporeal are unified and form a certain kind of ‘mixture’. Ficino argues 
here for a more clear-cut distinction and his very emphasis on the fact that the 
soul is non commixta with and non dispersa through the body reveals his alert- 
ness to properly modify and even reject Proclus' formulations. 


11) 


8. (...) Quod enim appetit aliquid indi- 
gens est eo quod appetit et alterum ab 
appetibili (...) 

9. (...) Si enim omnia entia bonum 
appetunt secundum naturam, et hoc 
quidem se ipso exhibitiuum est eius 
quod bene, hoc autem indigens alio, hoc 
quidem presentem habet boni causam, 
hoc autem seorsum existentem, quanto 
igitur propinquius hoc largienti appet- 
ibile, tanto melius utique erit eo quod 
est indigens separata causa et aliunde 
suscipiente perfectionem existentie aut 


operationis. 


II, p. 83. Appetitus enim naturalis 

est necessaria naturae inclinatio ab 
indigentia quadam adnitens ad plen- 
itudinem. Plenitudo ac finis ultimus 
idem (...) [p. 85] Adde quod appetitio 
finis cuiusdam in rebus aut casu est aut 
usu aut natura (...) Ergo natura; etenim 
quod inest omnibus et semper a specie 
est atque natura, ergo ab eo quod est 
naturae et speciei principium, id est 
Deus. (...) Ergo [appetitus] ultimum 
consequitur finem. Non enim frustra 
praecipit et movet rex sapiens atque 
bonus, Deus autem per appetitum 


18 Steel 2013, p. 95-97. He continues the quotation of prop. 20 on p. 103 until the end of the 


chapter. 
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35. (...) Si autem maneat quidem et pro- 
cedat, non convertatur autem, quomodo 
qui secundum naturam appetitus unius- 
cuiusque ad id quod bene et ad bonum et 
que ad generans extensio? 


134. (...) Et enim ad que intellectuale 
idioma (vel proprietas) non procedit, ad 
hec preattingit quod divinum. Et enim 
non intelligentia provideri volunt et 
boni alicuius sortiri; hoc autem quia 
intellectum quidem non omnia appet- 
unt neque quibus participare possibile, 
bonum autem omnia appetunt et festin- 
ant sortiri. 


81. Omne procedens ab aliquo secun- 
dum essentiam convertitur ad illud a quo 
procedit. 

Si enim proveniat quidem, non conver- 
tatur autem ad causam processus huius, 
non utique appetet causam; omne enim 
appetens conversum est ad appetibile. At 
vero omne appetit bonum, et illius ordo 
per proximam causam singulis; appet- 
unt ergo et suam causam singula. Per 
quod enim esse unicuique, per hoc et 
ipsum bene; per quod autem ipsum bene, 
ad hoc appetitus primo; ad quod autem 
primo appetitus, ad hoc conversio. 
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concitat omnia. [XXx1, p. 311] Sic vol- 
untas necessario vult bonum agendi 
principium instinctu superiori. Trahit 
enim ad se omnia principium rerum; 
id autem bonum est. Necessario igitur 


omnia bonum appetunt. 


XXXIII, p. 333. Quia omnia bonum appe- 
tunt, mentem vero non omnia. Neque 
enim assequi mentem et sapientiam 
omnia possunt. Ideo multa eam frustra 
appeterent. Et ea quae mente carent non 
omnia mentem adipisci [p. 335] student. 
Quae vero mentem habent nondum cess- 
ant, sed adhuc bonum quaerunt (...) 
Primo sic omnia appetendo convertun- 
tur ad bonum, non ad mentem omnia 
(...) Secundo sic appetitus hominum 
naturalis omnis et semper ad bonum, 
non omnis et semper ad mentem; pluris 
ergo facit bonum quam mentem. 


XXX, p. 295. Deinde ratione sic, quia con- 
vertit [bonum] in se statim nascentium 
appetitus. Unumquodque enim bene 
esse desiderat. Bene esse habet unde 

et esse. Ad causam ergo convertitur. 
Etenim suo in esse servari quodcum- 
que appetit. Conservat esse quod esse 
dat. (...) Eiusdem igitur conservare 

est, cuius et generare. Effectus igitur 
causam appetit conservantem. Ipsum 
ergo bonum, cum sit omnium causa, est 
omnibus expetendum. 
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“From God to God"—here is how one could summarize the philosophical 
core of the above passages. Indeed, the appetitus, which impels us to turn back 
to our cause and thus finally gain felicity and pleasure, is described by Ficino as 
totally manipulated by God, that is, the principle of nature.!9 ‘Preprogrammed’, 
as it were, this reversion shall culminate in our possession of Him, which sig- 
nifies the accomplishment of a circular movement on our part as well as three 
interwoven kinds of perfection: our ontological perfection, for we now 'possess' 
or are identified with the highest possible ontological level; our ethical perfec- 
tion, for it would be inconsistent to 'possess' the absolute Good without being 
in an ethically equally good state; our epistemological perfection, since God or 
the absolute Good is the highest possible object of cognition, the limit, as it 
were, of what we may aspire to know. The above excerpts could also be taken 
to constitute a brief summary of the whole Marsilio Ficino's Commentary on 
the Philebus in that they include all its crucial conceptual tools and anticipate 
Ficino's conceptualization offelicity and, by extension, of pleasure. He suggests 
a worldview, wherein felicity is somehow 'obligatory' and 'imposed' by our very 
nature, since the latter represents and executes a divine plan that excludes no 
one. Additionally, one can easily discern how skillfully Ficino blends ethics and 
metaphysics. Since “natura” is informed by God's will, the modern distinction 
between a normatively neutral and merely descriptive realm that belongs to 
nature and another that includes moral and value considerations is still unten- 
able. The Commentary on the Philebus exemplifies the idea that the way things 
"are" is already instilled with the seed of how they “ought to be”. In this respect, 
the attainment of felicity is dependent on our eagerness to facilitate the deploy- 
ment of our nature. 


111) 


21. (...) Quod enim in omni multitudine 
idem non ab uno eorum que in multi- 
tudine processum habet. Quod enim ab 
uno solo multorum non est commune 
omnium, sed solius proprietatis illius 
singulare. (...) Est ergo unitas una ante 


multitudinem secundum unum- 


IV, p. 95. Omnia corpora ad unum 
mundi corpus; omnes naturae ad nat- 
uram unam; omnes animae ad unam 
animam; omnes mentes ad unam 
mentem. Bonum vero et unum unum- 
quodque istorum est, ergo omnia bona et 
una ad unum bonum, sicut numeri 


19 Marsilio Ficino, The Philebus Commentary, p. 85. 
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quemque ordinem, unam rationem et 
connexionem exhibens hiis que in ipso 
ordinantur ad invicem et ad totum. (...) 
Ex hiis itaque manifestum, quod nature 
corporis inest unum et multitudo, et 
una natura multas habet copulatas, et 
multe nature ex una sunt totius natura; 
et ordini animarum adest ordiri ex una 
anima prima et in multitudinem ani- 
marum devenire et multitudinem in 
unam reducere; et intellectuali essentie 
monadem esse intellectualem et intel- 
lectuum multitudo ex uno intellectu 
procedens et in illam conversa; et uni 

ei quod ante omnia multitudinem unit- 
atum, et unitatibus eam que ad unum 


extensionem. 
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omnes ad unitatem. Unum ergo omnium 


est principium. 


Omnis enim ordo quia in se habet uni- 
onem in quantum singula eiusdem sunt 
ordinis ab uno est supra ordinem. Nam 
unio ordinis non ab uno quodam ordinis 
est, esset enim illius proprium neque 
omnibus conveniret. Ergo ab uno supra 
ordinem quod est primo tale, ideo [p. 97] 
nihil aliud est quam tale, ut bonorum 
principium sit solum bonum; 


IV) 


143. Omnia deteriora presentia deorum 
subsistunt; et si idoneum sit participans, 
omne quidem quod alienum a divino 
lumine fit, illustratur autem omne subito 
a diis. 

Semper quidem enim divina magis com- 
prehensiva et potentiora sunt proceden- 
tibus ab ipsis, participantium autem 
idoneitas illustrationis divini luminis 
causa fit; obscurat enim illam sua imbe- 
cillitate. Illa autem obscurata aliud 
aliquid videtur preeminentiam tran- 
sumere, non secundum ipsius potentiam, 
sed secundum participantis impoten- 
tiam diffugere putantis speciem divinam 
illustrationis. 


IV, p. 111. Praeparata autem esse opor- 
tet omnia ad gratiam divini fulgoris 
excipiendam. 


XXXI, p. 299. Quid ergo in rebus aliis 
bonum? Huius, inquam, pro captu 
cuiusque imago. Omnia sequentia 
lumina primi luminis imagines sunt, a 
primo lumine dependentes. 


See also: Ideo corpora in quibus terrea 
conditio praevalet, tanquam ineptis- 
sima luci, lumen nullum intus accipiunt. 
Non quia sit impotens lumen ad pen- 
etrandum. (De sole, ch. 9). 
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One pinpoints here: a) the idea that the divine light stems from a caring, 
ontologically superior, principle spreading itself top-down, in order to 
illuminate what stands in a lower level of reality and is in need of illumin- 
ation. In order to Christianize this picture, Ficino intentionally complic- 
ates this procedure by arguing not just for the divine light, but for its grace, 
through which he underlines the ‘personal’ commitment of the higher 
principle to the salvation of the lower levels of reality, b) the responsibility 
of the ontologically inferior beings to be light-friendly and vigilant, that 
is, to develop a certain readiness and prepare themselves for its reception. 
As for the latter, it depends on a robust sense of potency, while an equally 
uncompromising disapproval of impotence is advocated in both texts. 
The relation between the higher level, wherein God and the divine light 
are to be situated, and the various lower ones, is depicted by Proclus in 
terms of participation, while Ficino resorts rather to the notions of imago 
and dependence; what is needed is the highest possible light receptivity, 
which varies pro captu of each being to attain the image of the Good. 
However different metaphors they may use, both Proclus and Ficino make 
the case for a transformation ad optimum. 

The verbs subsisto and excipio bear a remarkable expressive potential. The 
first emphatically brings out how deteriora experience the gripping influ- 
ence of the presence of gods, while the second underlines the challenge 
confronted by the recipient when receiving the divine light. Both of them 
can be taken to depict a certain backward movement, a subtle retreat. 
In the first case, this movement underlines the ‘ethical distance’ or the 
gap separating deteriora from gods. In the second case, it serves to bridge 
the gap and is made only to facilitate the light’s reception; the recipient, 
‘aware’, as it were, of the ontological superiority of what is going to be 
provided with, subtly retreats in order to fully embrace the gift coming 
from above. 

One should not overlook here a crucial difference between Dodd's and 
Moerbeke's text. The former's accusative Soxodv (line 18) has as its sub- 
ject the &Mo «t (line 15), while the latter's genitive putantis (line 9) the 
participantis (line 8). At first sight, this divergence does not touch upon 
the light reception procedure, since regardless of whether the &Mo tı or 
the participans (if we follow Moerbeke's choice) has the appearance of 
"revolting against the divine form of illumination", as Dodds translates, 
the result remains the same: the divine light does not *assume domin- 
ion”. These alternatives, however, do result in a radically different philo- 
sophical picture. If it is this &Qào o that has the appearance of “revolt- 
ing against the divine form of illumination", then the emphasis is put 
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rather on the obstacles and the external enemies confronted by the parti- 
cipant; what is underlined in this case is that a certain seemingly powerful 
being or entity, an anonymous factor, impedes the divine light's down- 
ward movement, while in reality the problem lies in the recipient's incom- 
petence and overall ontological disablement. If, on the other hand, it is 
the participant that has the appearance of “revolting against the divine 
form of illumination", as Moerbeke's translation indicates, then the over- 
all impression bears certain quasi-religious and sin-related connotations 
in that the resistance to the divine light implies that the recipient of the 
divine gift forcefully rejects it. Our attention is thus turned from its defi- 
ciency to a certain sense of distorted conversion, since the participant 
turns towards its cause not in order to thankfully embrace it, but aim- 
ing only to reject it. In this case, therefore, the participant is described 
not only as predominantly responsible for its overall condition, but is also 
charged for light-resistance and an 'intentional' ontological stagnation. 


26. (...) At vero ipsum unum immobiliter 
substituit. Si enim per motum, motus in 
ipso esset et motum neque unum adhuc 
erit, transmutatum ex eo quod unum. 
Aut si post ipsum sit motus, et ex uno 
erit et aut in infinitum aut immobiliter 
producet ipsum unum. (...) 


27 (...) Manet enim quale est, et quod 
producitur aliud penes ipsum est. Inal- 
teratum ergo generans consistit et 
inminoratum, fecunda potentia se 
ipsum multiplicans et a se ipso secun- 
das ypostases exhibens. 


XXX, p. 293. Primum sic ostenditur 
[sufficiens], quod scilicet immobile per- 
manens creat. Nam si per motum, aut 
motus ille in eo est, aut extra. Si in eo, 
ipsum mutatum esset ab uno et bono, 
ergo quodammodo ab uno et bono 
discederet, debilitaretur igitur. Maxime 
vero potens apparet aliquid, cum aliud 
efficit (...) Sin extra sit, ergo motus ab 

eo productus utrum per motum an sine 
motu? Si primum, in infinitum ibitur. 
Si secundum, constat quod manens 
immobilis generat. Immo vero cum 
omnis motus impetus sit ad aliquid quod 
deest, deest aliquid primo si movetur. 
(...) Quare cum nulla sui transmutatione 
producat, stans in se ipso creat. Non 
ergo defectu proprio extrinsecus aliquid 
quaerens ad agendum exit, [p. 295] sed 
exuberante foecunditate se propagat. 
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The terminological and philosophical continuity between the Elements of 
Theology and the Commentary on the Philebus is again easily identifiable. 
Ficino’s philosophical intention is to show that the deployment of God’s cre- 
ative potential does not require any kind of movement. Since the adjective 
sufficiens comes from Plato’s Philebus (ixavèv in 20d), where it is attributed 
to the good within a radically different context, Proclus is probably the pagan 
mediator and authority that facilitates this (unacknowledged) transition. Also, 
it is noteworthy that Ficino’s scope is, as usually, much more restricted than 
that of Proclus. The former argues for certain ‘features’ of one specific entity, 
that is, the Christian God, while the latter aims for universality, for the relevant 
propositions start with omnis causa productiva and omne producens respect- 
ively. 


4 Conclusion 


Dedicated to the relation between the Elements of Theology and the Comment- 
ary on the Philebus, this short essay suggested some similarities and parallel 
motifs between these texts. The above annexes suffice to prove Ficino’s peculiar 
creativity; they indicate that he does not simply reproduce ideas and texts, but 
takes pains to substantially rephrase (and even contradict) his sources or, when 
borrowing a whole proposition or a lengthy passage, to reorder the structure of 
the argument. They also bring out the fact that almost all of the crucial concepts 
grounding the Commentary on the Philebus are expounded in Proclian terms. 
What is most important, however, is to acknowledge how skillfully he exploits 
the potential of pagan arguments in order to promote Christian insights and 
ponder over Ficino’s reasons for resorting so systematically to Proclus. Part of 
the answer may reside in his understanding that Proclus’ writing, with all its 
impressive sense of impersonal authority and irrefutability resulting from its 
geometric model of presentation, accorded his Commentary on the Philebus 
the majestic and persuasive tone that was indispensable for his philosophical 
endeavor. In grounding the whole commentary on Proclus’ axiomatic formu- 
lations (and not so much as one might expect on Dionysius’ attractive, but 
suspicion-arousing, eloquence), Ficino provided his audience with a seemingly 
unquestionable and solid system of thought that, despite its pagan character, 
could easily be presented as the basis of a Christian worldview. 
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PART 5 


The Hebraic Tradition 


CHAPTER 18 


Hillel de Vérone, traducteur et annotateur du Livre 
des causes en hébreu, en Italie à la fin du xg 
siècle 


Jean-Pierre Rothschild 
CNRS, IRHT-PSL, École pratique des hautes études, Paris 


Le Liber de causis connut un notable succès en hébreu, en Italie, entre le dernier 
quart du X111° siècle et le premier quart du x1v* siècle. Sur la base de la traduc- 
tion de I’ arabe en latin par Gérard de Crémone (entre 167 et 187) il fut traduit 
1) par Hillel de Vérone, après 1272 ; 2) par Juda Romano pendant le premier quart 
du x1v* siècle; 3) par ‘Eli Habilio ( fl. ca. 1470); en outre il l'avait été, à partir de 
l'arabe, par |’ Espagnol Zerahiyah Hen, en Italie encore, dans les années 1280; 
enfin, le manuscrit de Paris, BN(F), hebreu 706 contient une autre traduction, 
anonyme, indépendante des précédentes, limitée aux «théorèmes» sans les 
« démonstrations» ou développements. 

Les raisons de ce succés sont malaisées à assigner au-delà de la simple vrai- 
semblance: l'existence de quelques cercles désireux et en mesure d'accéder 
à des textes scolastiques latins; l'intérét privilégié, dans ces cercles, pour la 
traduction de textes à succés de la scolastique chrétienne, surtout lorsqu'ils 
étaient brefs et pouvaient prendre la forme d'un catéchisme; l'émulation à 
l'intérieur d'un méme milieu puis, peut-étre, dans le cas de Habilio, le désir 
de se poser comme le spécialiste du domaine en substituant ses traductions à 
celles qui existaient, ou de se faire leur réviseur puriste à la maniére des nou- 
veaux traducteurs humanistes; l'intérêt particulier de disposer d'un cadre de 
pensée ou d'une autorité pour se représenter les relations des hautes entités de 
la métaphysique, comblant ainsi un vide laissé par Aristote, et en accord avec le 
monothéisme!; l'intérét pour une doctrine qui pouvait résonner à la fois avec 


1 CfD'Ancona1992a [D'Ancona 1995, p. 217] : «les thèses incontestablement néoplatoniciennes 
des lemmes ont été concues par ces auteurs comme étant le véritable sommet de la métaphy- 
sique d' Aristote [...] une continuité réelle subsiste [à leurs yeux] entre la métaphysique aris- 
totélicienne et ce qui était envisagé comme son dernier achévement: la doctrine des premiers 
principes et des substances séparées présentée dans le De causis [...] On a déjà remarqué que 
le sujet lui-même du traité De causis a été soudé au principe fondamental de l' épistémologie 
aristotélicienne, la définition dela connaissance véritable comme connaissance des causes » ; 
et toute la suite de l'article montre comment les premiers commentateurs latins ont iden- 
tifié dans la doctrine des éléments aristotéliciens. D'Ancona 1992b [D'Ancona 1995, p. 239]: 
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les formules et les représentations spontanées de la piété la plus traditionnelle 
(la Cause premiere plus présente et agissante que les causes prochaines de la 
proposition 1 évoque irrésistiblement le « Notre Pére, notre Roi», trés proche et 
trés lointain tout ensemble, de la liturgie des Jours redoutables aussi bien que 
toute la problématique de la providence générale ou particulière) et s' accorder, 
dans des milieux plus savants, avec les métaphores de l'épanchement dont 
Maimonide, fort cultivé dans le premier milieu italien de ces traductions?, est 
prodigue; ces métaphores sont familiéres aussi aux auteurs kabbalistes (l'un 
d'eux, Abraham Abulafia, fut un éléve de Hillel de Vérone) et le Liber de causis, 
en méme temps que cette convergence, pouvait apporter de quoi échapper aux 
risques de polythéisme ou du moins d'atteinte à l'unité et à la toute-puissance 
divine que pouvait comporter leur doctrine au moins aux yeux des philosophes 
de formation?. Un annotateur critique des extraits traduits par Juda Romano 
du commentaire de Thomas d' Aquin au Liber de causis, Moise b. Sabbatai (fl. 
v. 1340), utilise d'abondance le Liber pour combattre la théorie des sefirot, tant 
dans sa version ancienne que dans la nouvelle, introduite par Menahem de 
Recanati^. 

Ces motifs de vraisemblance ou ces justifications a posteriori gagneront à 
étre éclairés par les éléments de commentaire, gloses et notes, introduits selon 
toute vraisemblance par l'un des traducteurs, Hillel de Vérone, dans l'unique 
manuscrit de sa propre traduction partielle. Déjà partiellement éditées®, ces 
notes n'ont jamais été analysées. Nous les (ré)éditons en fin d'article, à partir 
du manuscrit unique, et nous en donnons pour la premiere fois une traduction 
et un commentaire. 


«Les progrés des recherches démontrent en effet que, lorsque des interprétes médiévaux, 
tels Albert le Grand ou Gilles de Rome, congoivent ce traité comme un « quinzième livre» à 
rattacher à la Métaphysique ď Aristote, ils sont moins naïfs qu’on pourrait le croire sans une 
analyse détaillée de la doctrine du Liber de causis. Résultat du projet entamé par l'hellénisme 
arabe naissant, cet ouvrage se présente en effet aux lecteurs du x111* siècle comme un traité 
de théologie philosophique ad mentem Aristotelis, qui reconnait un seul Dieu créateur et pro- 
vident, et présente une version de la doctrine néoplatonicienne du premier principe qui était 
déjà familière, des la tradition des œuvres de Denys». 

Sur lequel voir l’article toujours fondamental de Sermoneta (1965). 

Ces motivations possibles ont déjà été énumérées dans Rothschild 2013b; Rothschild 2015, 
p. 29-30. 

4 V. Rothschild 2018, p. 10-15, p. 136-163 et, pour le texte hébreu correspondant, p. 199-221. 

5 ParMoritz Steinschneider dans Hillel de Vérone, Sefer tagmuley ha-nefes, éd. S.Z.H. Halbers- 
tamm, f. NDrv, qui indique en tête qu'il ne s'agit que de notes prises autrefois en vue de son 
ouvrage sur les traducteurs, qu'il n'avait pas l'intention de publier et qui auraient mérité 
d'étre vérifiées sur le manuscrit. 
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1) Le ms. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Michael 335 [(olim 82) = catalogue Neu- 
bauer 13186, f. 75-81v (le commentaire s'étend jusqu'au f. 827) (1.M.M.H. 22132)] 
est l'unique témoin d'une traduction en hébreu, partielle et commentée, du 
Livre des causes. L'écriture, de style ashkenaze, serait datable au milieu du xv* 
s.8, mais l'attribution des notes critiques à un certain Hillel a fait attribuer le 
tout à Hillel de Vérone, actif en Italie vers la fin du ste s.: ainsi, en dépit du 
caractére de copie de travail de ce manuscrit à la présentation trés modeste et 
peu soignée, est-on loin d'avoir affaire à un autographe. Le recueil, dû à diffé- 
rentes mains du milieu du xv? s.?, se caractérise par la forte présence d'écrits de 
logique (f. 1-35, 43-45, 55-62) ou de recueils de définitions (Livre des définitions 
d'Isaac Israéli, f. 45v-54; lexique, f. 63-66; à partir du Liber de causis, il s' agit 
davantage d' ouvrages philosophiques ou exégétiques (f. 82-85v: petit traité de 
l'âme, anonyme, et notes de psychologie discontinues; f. 87-101, Kalonymos b. 
Kalonymos, Le Serviteur de Moise (Mesareth Moseh), défense de la théorie mai- 
monidienne de la providence; f. 102-107, Abraham bar Hiyya, Pensée de l'âme 
(Higgayon ha-nefes), traité de morale philosophique; f. 108-122, Abraham Ibn 
Ezra, Livre du Nom (Sefer ha-Sem) et commentaire du méme). 


2) La structure du texte est la suivante: le traducteur distingue, dans son pro- 
logue, puis le copiste sépare physiquement dans la copie, les propositions (haq- 
damot) et leur «commentaire» (peyrus), distingué des propositions par un 
passage à la ligne et la mention: «le commentateur dit» (amar ha-mefares). La 
traduction est incompléte car il manque certains «commentaires », ou déve- 
loppements!®, omis ou abrégés, explicitement ou non, presque systématique- 
ment à partir de la prop. 20". Les propositions, initialement non numérotées, 
sont au nombre de trente et une. Une main moderne les a numérotées en 
chiffres hébreux, jusqu'à trente-deux, en comptant pour deux (4-5) la qua- 
triéme proposition, non scindée dans le texte, et en comptant la proposition 
8(9) bien qu'elle soit réduite à presque rien (§ 80 de!’ éd. Pattin) et ajoutée sans 


6 Neubauer 1886, col. 465-467; description du contenu plus complete dans le catalogue en 
ligne de I’ Institute of Microfilms of Hebrew Manuscripts de Jérusalem. 
7 D'après Zonta 1996, p. 228, n. 12, le texte se termine à 85v, mais il semble bien s'agir d'autre 


chose dés le f. 82; nous suivons la foliotation inscrite sur le manuscrit. 
May, Beit-Arié 1994, p. 219. 
May, Beit-Arié 1994, p. 219. 

10 Que nous appellerons désormais « développements », pour éviter la confusion avec les 
commentaires latins allégués et les commentaires mémes de Hillel, que nous nomme- 
rons, pour la méme raison, de préférence, «notes». 

11 Manquent les développements des prop. 9, 12, 16, 20-23, 28-31, ceux des prop. 25-27 et 32 
sont fortement abrégés. 
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solution de continuité a la fin de la proposition 7(8) (en l'absence de proximité 
particuliére entre elles, cette reduction de la prop. 8(9) ne parait pas résulter 
d'un principe délibéré [comme il arrive pour I’ omission de développements 
que Hillel déclare oiseux] mais de quelque accident textuel); les prop. 9(10) à 
13(14) ont reçu les numéros 10, 12, 24, 11 et 13, le n? 24 étant placé entre les numé- 
ros 23 et 25. Le traducteur ou quelque intervenant insére des gloses copiées 
à l'intérieur du texte sans discontinuite!?; des notes critiques figurent à par- 
tir de la prop. 6(7), introduites par les mots: «Hillel dit» (amar Hillel), dans 
l'espace du texte copié. Il n'est pas sûr qu’ on doive attribuer au méme interve- 
nant deux notes critiques regardant la prop. 1 et deux notes explicatives portant 
respectivement sur des points du texte des propositions 2 et 3: elles se trouvent 
en effet en marge, quoique d'une main qui ne distingue pas à premiere vue 
de celle du copiste principal, et elles ne sont pas introduites par amar Hillel 
mais par des formules courantes pour des interventions de cette nature, tey- 
mah («c'est étonnant») et gasiyah («il y a là une difficulté») pour les deux 
objections, peyrus («explication») pour les deux explications. En outre, à la 
prop. 4, trois fois ($8 45, 49, 53) et à la prop. 6(7), $ 70, la mention dans le texte 
ou en marge d'autres leçons (83, "= [NINN] 109, ou en araméen NINN ND, 
« [autre] leçon») suppose une révision, apparemment limitée à cette proposi- 
tion, qu'on n'a pas de raison d'attribuer à un autre que le premier traducteur. 
Enfinil faut noter que le texte prend fin, aprés une longue note sur la prop. 32, au 
milieu du f. 82r, immédiatement suivi d'un petit traité de l âme ou d'une suite 
de notes discontinues à dominante psychologique dont la premiere a trait à la 
perfection de l âme”, qui s'étendent jusqu'au f. 85, où apparaissent les noms 
de Maimonide et d' Aristote et, cités par «Hillel», des titres de recueils midra- 


12 Elles figurent entre accolades dans l'édition dela traduction elle-même, Rothschild 2013c. 

13 Inc. WAIN NAN WD TN jN23 MIN nm PO AANA amy MwA noy vai me 
pnam N° ALANA ns Won [...] nàànn MO nn n3 sn Dax yaom MINI 9901 
PWM NARI PI, «La perfection de l Ame consiste en deux choses: la science et la puis- 
sance; mais la puissance dont on parle ici n’ est pas comme celle dont il est question dans 
les livres de médecine et de [science] naturelle», etc.; ce début parait sur quelques lignes 
comme une paraphrase de la Logique d’al-Ghazzäli (nous citons la traduction latine de 
Dominicus Gundissalinus: Logica et philosophia, f. a2v: Perfectio anime constat in duo- 
bus : munditia scilicet et ornatu. Munditia vero anime est vt expurgetur a sordidibus moribus 
et suspendatur a phantasiis turpibus. Ornatus vero eius est ut depingatur in ea certitudo 
veritatis ita ut reuelentur ei veritates diuine [...] in qua non fit error nec occultatio) mais la 
suite diverge. — L ensemble de ce texte a été publié sans annotation par Steinschneider 
dans Halberstamm, éd. cit., à la suite immédiate de ses notes sur la traduction anno- 
tee du Liber de causis, f. NNv-INv, à partir, semble-t-il, d'une transcription faite par un 
autre. 
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chiques, avec une note Amar R. Ellul (f. 83v) dans laquelle Steinschneider a cru 
voir une confusion italienne avec le nom de Hillel et une note Amar Hillel au 
f. 84. 


3) Il est temps de considérer de plus prés la question de l'auteur de la tra- 
duction, des gloses et des notes: c'est Moritz Steinschneider qui paraît avoir 
posé, sans s’en expliquer, l’ identité du traducteur, du commentateur et de Hil- 
lel de Vérone™, suivi sur ce point par Adolf Neubauer, |’ auteur du catalogue des 
manuscrits hébreux de la Bibliothéque Bodléienne. 


Il peut étre utile d'argumenter quelque peu cette attribution. Le nom de Hillel 
(une fois, Hillel b. Samuel, identité du patronyme qui a sans doute servi à fonder 
l'attribution) n’ apparaît qu’en tête du commentaire critique des propositions, 
a partir de la prop. 7, f. 77r jusqu'à la fin. Le début des notes qui suivent les 
prop. 75, 15 (numérotée 1416), 16 (n° 15!7) renforce la probabilité que le glossa- 
teur (en tout cas celui qui s'exprime sous le nom de Hillel) soit le méme que 
le traducteur: il indique n'avoir pas «écrit» (lo’ kathabhti) certains éléments 
du développement originel des propositions qui lui semblaient inutiles; tou- 
tefois il reste possible que le glossateur n'ait seulement pas «copie», à partir 
de la traduction hébraique déjà existante et plus complete, les éléments dont 
il parle. Nulle citation du De causis, explicite ou non, n'a été relevée par les 
éditeurs du grand ouvrage de Hillel de Vérone, écrit à la fin de sa vie, les Rétri- 
butions de l'áme (Sefer tagmuley ha-nefes)'®; du moins peut-on faire valoir que 
leur auteur utilise l’ assez rare Sefer ha-hathaloth d' al-Färäbi!?, référence de pré- 
dilection du Hillel, glossateur du De causis; ensuite, que le glossateur manifeste 
un intérét pour des implications doctrinales regardant la médecine, et que Hil- 
lel est médecin (mais c’est le cas de bien des philosophes juifs). Au total, une 


14 ` Steinschneider 1863, p. 110-114 (111), puis Steinschneider 1893 [1956] p. 262-263, renvoyant 
à l éd. Halberstamm, introd., p. 10 et extraits, f. ND. 

15 DV 0298 pr emm pam nin T8 wann 5"pwr iav 7 rona 72.557 ains 
wnan x». C'est la seule fois où apparaît le patronyme de ben Samuel, qui ne fournit 
qu'une probabilité d'identification avec l'auteur des Tagmuley ha-nefes, une homonymie 
étant toujours possible et ces noms, trés courants. 

16 ` "mn On Nb 125 Drun DA pam eaa nn Tn vasnn Ban ans. 

i; DNN ab abi Tm 535 m3 [1] gin mm viven a1 5n ins. 

18 Steinschneider en relevait une, qui militait selon lui en sens inverse, trouvant invraisem- 
blable que Hillel ne se soit pas servi de sa propre traduction, si elle avait déjà été écrite; 
mais les éditeurs suivants, Sermoneta et Schwartz, n' ont dit mot de cette référence. 

19 Hillel de Vérone, Sefer Tagmulé ha-nefesh (éd. Sermoneta), p. 240 et index des textes 
allégués dans le commentaire, p. 268; Über die Vollendung der Seele, p. 301. 
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constellation d’ arguments faibles, pour et contre, mais en voici un bien plus 
fort: l identité du traducteur avec Hillel de Vérone semble garantie par l'emploi 
(prop. 1) d'un mot trés rare, siddug?®, plusieurs fois employé dans les Rétribu- 
tions de l'áme; or si le traducteur lui-méme est Hillel de Vérone, il n'est pas 
raisonnable de supposer que le Hillel glossateur soit un autre que lui; d’ailleurs, 
sans noter le mot siddug, Steinschneider avait déjà relevé trois autres formes ou 
acceptions rares, communes à la traduction ou aux gloses du De causis et aux 
Tagmuley ha-nefes?!. 

Récapitulation des arguments: pour l'attribution à Hillel de Vérone, 1) le fait 
que trés peu d'auteurs et moins encore de traducteurs se nomment Hillel et 
sont médecins; 2) l'usage, commun aux Tagmuley ha-nefes de Hillel de Vérone 
et aux gloses dont nous parlons, d'un texte rarement cité d' al-Farabi; 3) sur- 
tout, des éléments caractéristiques de vocabulaire, en particulier le mot sidduq 
que seul Hillel de Vérone est connu pour employer; contre cette attribution, un 
argument unique, le fait que la traduction en question ne soit citée ni implici- 
tement, ni explicitement, dans les tardives Rétributions (Tagmuley ha-nefes), 
mais cela peut s'expliquer de diverses facons, y compris par une traduction 
encore plus tardive. 

La question de l'attribution des notes peut cependant étre posée à un autre 
niveau: étant admis que Hillel de Vérone soit le plus vraisemblable rédacteur 
des notes en hébreu qui accompagnent probablement sa propre traduction du 
Liber de causis, a-t-il fait preuve d'originalité dans ces notes ou a-t-il seulement 
traduit des éléments d'un commentaire latin? Steinschneider estimait qu'il 
s'agissait d'une traduction??. Notons seulement que nous verrons plus loin (5) 


20 Le terme, rare, a quasiment la valeur d'une signature. Il se trouve quatre fois dans la 
traduction anonyme de la prop. 1 (une fois glosé en marge 0*?nR["0], rationaliter), 
Yosef Sermoneta l'a relevé deux fois dans les Tagmuley ha-nefes et il se trouve encore, 
dans le manuscrit d' Oxford (f. 82v), dans le texte Slemuth ha-nefes qui suit le De causis: 
Rothschild 1994, p. 411; Hillel de Vérone, Sefer Tagmulé ha-nefesh (éd. Sermoneta), p. 248; 
Steinschneider dans Hillel de Vérone, Sefer tagmuley ha-nefes (éd. Halberstamm), p. 23 et 
f. 35, 32 et 37, L 19 et 24. 

21 Dans Hillel de Vérone, Sefer tagmuley ha-nefes (éd. Halberstamm), f. XN, note: il s'agit de 
selah employé comme adverbe signifiant l'éternité (glose de la prop. 1[12]), de eyneymo, 
«ils ne sont pas» [avec suffixe archaïsant] (prop. 4) et de nolad pris au sens d'un « engen- 
drement» de nature logique (longue note à la prop. 16(17), f. 79v, 80). 

22 Hillel de Vérone, Sefer tagmuley ha-nefes (éd. Halberstamm), f. :XN we-'ad ha-yom lo 
eda‘ mi hw ha-mefares (ha-nosri) aser debarayw ne'etequ mi-R. Hillel, «jusqu' aujourd’ hui 
j'ignore quel est le commentateur (chrétien) dont les propos ont été traduits par Hillel»; 
noter que le méme (1893; 19567), p. 262, ne parle plus de traduction strictement dite: «Ich 
glaube, Hillel hatte einen anonymen christlichen Commentar vor sich, und wahrschein- 
lich den des Thomas d'Aquino, aus dem er eine frappante Parallele giebt» (donc, deux 


> 
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que la recherche, à laquelle Steinschneider lui-méme avait déjà dà procéder, 
de sources latines parmi les commentaires les plus répandus et à portée d'étre 
connus, en Italie, de juifs extérieurs à l'université donne des résultats trés par- 
tiels, pas assez pour parler d'une traduction, mais suffisamment pour supposer 
que le reste a pu étre apporté par Hillel lui-méme, qui de toute facon intervient 
lorsqu'il se référe à Maimonide ou à un Livre des principes qui n'est pas celui 
que les Latins connaissent. 

Hillel b. Samuel b. Eliézer de Vérone était né en Italie entre 1220 et 123023, 
peut-étre à Forli?^, ot il passa ses derniéres années et écrivit les Rétributions de 
l'àme?5. Son grand-père, R. Éliézer b. Samuel, était un talmudiste renommé?6, 
Il affirme avoir été étudiant, sans doute en médecine, dans les universités de 
Barcelone puis de Montpellier?”. Dans la première de ces villes, il aurait été 
le disciple, entre 1259 et 1262, de Jonas de Gérone (R. Yonah Girondi). C'est 
peut-étre celui-ci qui aurait fait naitre chez Hillel une sorte de vénération pour 
Maimonide. De retour en Italie, il exerça la médecine; il séjourna à Rome avant 
de se fixer à Capoue comme médecin?? tout en donnant des cours sur le Guide 
des égarés; le kabbaliste Abraham Abulafia y fut son éléve. La fin de sa vie se 
passa à Forli. On lui doit, selon Steinschneider??, d'avoir, le premier des phi- 
losophes juifs, utilisé systématiquement les sources latines?? et on pourrait 
voir en lui, toutes proportions gardées, une sorte d' Albert le Grand juif, dans 
la mesure où il est le premier à mettre en présence les sources de deux tradi- 
tions qui s'ignoraient avant lui (la tradition latine et la tradition gréco-arabe 
en ce qui concerne Albert, la tradition grecque-arabe-hébraique et la tradition 


commentaires chrétiens; le paralléle avec Thomas, pour lequel il est renvoyé à Hebrüische 
Bibliographie 6, 1863, p. in, n. 2, est celui de la prop. 10(11)/12, note b; l argument de Bar- 
denhewer 1882 [v. infra, n. 46], que le recours à Thomas aurait empéché l'attribution 
qu'a donnée Hillel, est jugé faible: « Hillel konnte ein Exemplar ohne Prooemium vor sich 
haben, oder hatte einen Grund, Thomas' Ansicht nicht zu berichten »). 

23 La plus récente mise au point est fournie par!’ introduction de Schwartz, Fidora 2009, p. 9- 
48. 

24 Vogelstein, Rieger, 1896, p. 260, n. 2. 

25 Hillel de Vérone, Sefer Tagmulé ha-Nefesh (éd. Sermoneta), p. 1v. 

26 Vogelstein, Rieger, 1896, p. 400. 

27 Vogelstein, Rieger, 1896, p. 272. Selon Sermoneta (1972; 2007), p. 113-115, nous n'avons 
aucune preuve de son séjour à Montpellier. 

28 Dans une lettre qu'il lui adresse, un correspondant lui écrit: «ou il te suffit de visiter tes 
malades et d' examiner les urines», etc. (Osar nehmad 2, p. 142). R. Qalonymos b. Qalony- 
mos, un contemporain, mentionne dans sa Masekhet Purim un «médecin Hillel». 

29  Steinschneider 1874, p. 91. 

30 Relevé des gloses latines des Tagmuley ha-nefes, éd. Sermoneta, p. 250-253. 
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latine, en l'occurrence, elle-méme déjà enrichie par l'apport arabe, chez Hil- 
lel), sans parvenir à les rendre entiérement compatibles. 

Son ceuvre?!, bien moindre cependant que celle d'Albert le Grand, com- 
prend des traductions médicales et des ceuvres philosophiques personnelles. 
Il a traduitla Chirurgia magna de Bruno di Lungoburgo??; la Tégné (Ars parva) 
de Galien??; une traduction des Aphorismes d'Hippocrate (Paris, BN, hébr. 
111) portant des notes marginales dont une au nom de «Hillel» peut-elle lui 
être attribuée sans autre preuve**? Ses œuvres personnelles sont un commen- 
taire des vingt-cinq premières propositions du Guide des égarés?5; trois ques- 
tions sur l'exercice par l'homme du libre arbitre, sur le chátiment d'Adam 
exercé aux dépens de l'humanité entière et sur les anges déchus?6; un Maamar 
ha-darban (Livre de l'aiguillon) dont subsiste un fragment?"; deux lettres au 
médecin Isaac b. Mardochée (Maestro Gaio)??; il correspondit aussi avec Zera- 
hiyah Hen (autre traducteur du Liber de causis) et deux lettres conservées de 
celui-ci permettent de reconstituer la doctrine de son correspondant sur les 
points de l'origine du langage et sur la réalité historique des miracles bibliques 
(un position conservatrice dont se gausse Zerahiyah)??; peut-être écrivit-il un 


31  Récapitulée récemment par Leicht 2013, p. 592-598, avec indication des manuscrits et des 
éditions. 

32 Ms. Paris, BN, hébreu 972, f. 22v, titre: ha'ataqat Gali'anus we-Aleqsander. Sefer ha-keritut 
ha'ataqat R. Hillel be-Rabbeynu Semuwel z"l kefi hagadat Ma'estro Bruno bi-leson ha-nosri 
ha-ma'atiqo hu’ me-hagadah (sic?) Gali'anus u-me-Abisino we-Almansor we-Ali u-she'ar 
hakhamim qadmonim. — ll existe une dizaine d'autres témoins. 

33  Avecle commentaire d’ ‘Ali b. Ridhwan, traduit du latin de Gérard de Crémone. Deux mss, 
semble-t-il: Paris, BN, hébreu un, f. 32-45v et Rome, Bibl. Casanatense 2834 (Sacerdote 
201), f. 187-228v (édité par A. Berliner). 

34 Comme se le demande Steinschneider dans Sefer tagmuley ha-nefes (éd. Halberstamm), 
p. 9- 

35 Ed. Halberstamm, à la suite des Tagmuley ha-nefes, f. 32v-40. Postérieur aux Tagmuley, 
qu'il cite. 

36 Ms. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibl., hebr. 120, f. 54-66v; v. éd. Sermoneta, p. xv et n. 15; 
éd. par Steinschneider dans Sefer tagmuley ha-nefes (éd. Halberstamm), f. 45-55. v. sur 
la premiere Sadik 2013, p. 292-314 (selon cet interpréte, l'homme ayant été créé d’apres 
R. Hillel pour choisir le bien, le choix du mal résulte d'un défaut «accidentel» d' exercice 
des facultés de l âme et en particulier de l'intellect); sur la troisième, Sermoneta 1974. 

37 Ms. BN, hébreu 704, f. 83v-86v; un ouvrage de ce titre est mentionné dans les Tagmuley; 
éd. I. Goldblum, Mi-ginezey Yisra'el be-Fa’riz. S' agirait-il d'un autre ouvrage de méme titre? 
Sermoneta n'en dit rien dans sa propre édition et ne se prononce pas sur l'attribution du 
texte de Paris. 

38 Futur médecin du pape Nicolas 1v (Sermoneta, 1972; 2007); Vogelstein, Rieger, 1896, pas- 
sages notés dans l'index. 

39 Sermoneta 1965, p. 11 et n. 18, renvoyant à léd. des lettres de Zerahiyah par R. Kirchheim 
dans Osar nehmad 2, 1857, p. 124-143 et à son propre travail Sermoneta 1962. 
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ouvrage sur l’examen des urines (ms. Rome, Bibl. Casanatense 200) et, avant 
tout, les Rétributions de l'àme (Tagmuley ha-nefes), qui cherchent à concilier 
les notions rationalistes relatives à l’äme et les textes rabbiniques concer- 
nant sa rétribution, qu'il juxtapose en deux parties. Son redécouvreur au xx* 
siécle, Giuseppe Sermoneta, discernait chez lui, en dépit de son rationalisme 
et de son dévouement à la pensée de Maimonide, une authentique sensibi- 
lité aux dangers pour la foi que comportait la spéculation philosophique“; 
il estimait que, dans une crise qui selon lui (Sermoneta) faisait écho à celles 
de l'Université de Paris en 1270 et 1277, à l'occasion de la condamnation des 
thèses dites «averroistes », la position de Hillel correspond à celle des aris- 
totéliciens modérés de Paris, aussi éloignés des averroistes radicaux que des 
anti-aristotéliciens « obscurantistes »#. 

L'enseignement dispensé à Abraham Abulafia pose la question d'une éven- 
tuelle étape kabbalistique dans son évolution. M. Yossef Schwartz, qui a intro- 
duit et traduit en allemand une partie des Tagmuley ha-nefes, ne tranche pas 
mais note que les oppositions courantes entre philosophie d’une part, kabbale 
ou mystique d'autre part, ne valent pas dans son cas. 

Confrontant les épistémologies juive, arabe et latine, Hillel, médecin, 
s'intéresse particulièrement dans les Rétributions al articulation de!’ ontologie 
et de la psychologie: immaterielle, l âme n'a plus, aprés la séparation d' avec le 
corps, moyen de s’individuer, et l'on rejoint la théorie averroïste de l'unicité 
de I’ Ame; Hillel l évite par une solution de type néoplatonicien qui mêle des 
éléments avicenniens et gabiroliens: si l intellect est la forme de |’ âme, celle- 
ci acquiert le statut de principe matériel et devient principe d’ individuation 
de l'intellect. En méme temps, il refuse l hylémorphisme aristotélicien au pro- 
fit d'un cosmos néoplatonicien dans lequel les forces immatérielles peuvent se 
substituer à la causalité physique. Cette association du physique et de l’épisté- 
mologique est, selon M. Schwartz, caractéristique de la tradition tolédane de la 
réception d' Avicenne. 

Le caractère «séparé» de l’äme, supposé rendre compte d'une capacité 
du mental à agir dans l'ordre physique??, s'entend en divers sens: à la fois 


40 Sermoneta, 1972; 2007. Dans la premiere partie des Rétributions, R. Hillel traite le pro- 
bléme d'actualité de savoir si les âmes survivent individuellement ou si, comme le pensent 
les averroistes, elles ne forment qu’une seule âme immortelle. Il se rallie à la premiere opi- 
nion, seule conciliable avec les données religieuses traditionnelles. 

41 Sermoneta, éd. cit., p. IV-V. 

42 C'est une doctrine qui recoit à la méme époque ses lettres de noblesse avec le com- 
mentaire du Canon d' Avicenne donné par le professeur de médecine Taddeo Alderotti 
à Bologne vers 1289, quoiqu'elle suscite l'opposition de certains de ses élèves, tel Gentile 
da Cingoli: Robert 2014, p. 152-167. 
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l'incorporéité de I’ âme et la différence ontologique de l' intellect qui l'informe, 
en tant que substance céleste, par quoi s’établit une continuité ontologique 
entre les entités célestes (appelées «corps» de maniére homonymique) et 
l intellect humain; en un troisième sens, thomiste, le composé humain d’ intel- 
lect, Ame et corps est unique en son genre, par là séparé à la fois des régnes 
angélique et animal. Hillel est plus proche de l'émanatisme d’ Avicenne et de 
Maimonide tel qu’ il le comprend que de l’aristotélisme d Averroès ou de Tho- 
mas. Encore |’ émanation ne doit-elle pas être pensée comme un mouvement 
physique, l'absence de mouvement propre de l’ âme expliquant à la fois, si nous 
comprenons bien les analyses de M. Schwartz, sa persistance dans un corps et 
son éternité. La capacité d'interférence des forces spirituelles dans le monde 
physique est probablement aussi en jeu dans les miracles et a permis à Hillel, 
d'une manière jugée paradoxale par M. Reimund Leicht qui en a traité récem- 
ment?3, de défendre |’ autorité de Maimonide, maître à penser des rationalistes, 
en recourant à des récits miraculeux. Tel est le fond sur lequel vient s'inscrire 
l'intérét, lui-méme ambivalent, de Hillel, à la fois traducteur et critique du Livre 
des causes. 

Un autre point de l'introduction de M. Schwartz aux Rétributions de l'àme 
est à rappeler ici: chez Hillel, un triple substrat, fait de textes hébreux origi- 
naux, de traductions hébraiques à partir de l'arabe, antérieures à Hillel, et de 
ses paraphrases personnelles de textes latins, a pour conséquences une syntaxe 
parfois obscure, une logique différente d'une source à l'autre et un vocabulaire 
novateur, non-tibbonide, changeant lui aussi selon les sources, parlà également 
difficile en l'absence d'autres textes formant avec celui-ci une Diskursgemein- 
schaft qui aiderait à restituer à sa langue un sens suffisamment univoque. 


4) La datation : Hillel de Vérone aurait écrit à Forli, à la fin de sa vie, aprés 1287, 
les Rétributions, selon Steinschneider en 1291. Steinschneider, sur la base d'une 
citation du De causis dans les Tagmuley ha-nefes dans laquelle le mot-clef de 
« cause » n'est pas traduit de la méme maniére que dans sa traduction du De 
causis, estime celle-ci postérieure, jugeant invraisemblable que Hillel se soit 
écarté de son propre choix, s'il avait été antérieur. En revanche, Bardenhe- 
wer croit que la citation de la prop. 5 rapportée à un ouvrage sur les substances 
supérieures en trente-deux chapitres sous le nom de Platon, dans les Imrei Sefer 
(«Paroles de beauté ») d'Abraham Abulafia, ouvrage de 1291, ne peut avoir pour 


43 Leicht 2013. 

44 Voir supra, n. 25. 

45  Steinschneider 1852-1860, col. 742 (eodem fere tempore [que la traduction de Zerahiyah 
Hen (1284)]); id., dans Halberstamm, éd. cit., p. 10; puis id. 1893; 19567, p. 267. 
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source que Hillel (cette désignation et cette attribution lui font évidemment 
écho), ce qui suppose sa traduction antérieure ou remontant au plus tard a 
129176; d'un autre côté, il la pense peu postérieure à celle de Zerahyah Hen 
(1284)4”. Une datation approximative de la traduction du Liber de causis circule 
depuis les années 1980, apparemment sans fondement; elle place l'ouvrage 
entre 1250 et 129048, soit indifféremment de part et d'autre d'un moment pour- 
tant décisif de la réception latine du De causis, l'identification par Thomas de 
sa source principale. 

La proposition initiale d'attribution des théorémes à Platon et la note cri- 
tique de la proposition 16(17) permettent pourtant de préciser quelque peu: 
a) en l’absence de source connue comportant cette attribution à Platon, 

on est tenté d'y voir une transposition de l'attribution à Proclus, qui ne 
se rencontre qu'aprés la découverte par Thomas d'Aquin de la relation 
étroite entre le Liber de causis et l'Elementatio theologica, exposée dans 
son commentaire en 1272, à la suite de la traduction de |’ Elementatio par 
Guillaume de Moerbeke en 126879. Le traducteur hébreu continue cepen- 
dant d'attribuer les développements à al-Farabi, ce qui pourrait relever 
du régime, antérieur, des premiers commentateurs latins qui attribuaient 
les théorèmes à Aristote et les développements à al-Färäbi?®. Toutefois, 
Gilles de Rome lui aussi, bien qu'au courant de la découverte faite par 


46  Bardenhewer 1882, p. 318-320. C'est qu'Abulafia fasse état de trente-deux propositions 
qui fait supposer à Bardenhewer que sa source est Hillel plutót que la traduction anté- 
rieure (1284) de Zerahiyah b. Sealti'el Hen, qu'il connaît (p. 305-308); il pense en effet que 
l'attribution à Platon n'était pas rare, pourrait donc avoir eu une autre source. 

47  Bardenhewer 1882, p. 308, n. 1: «Nicht viel später anzusetzen als die Übersetzung Sera- 
chja's». 

48 Rothschild 1994, p. 405:«x111° [3/4] s.» ; Zonta 1996, p. 228: « probabilmente verso il1290 », 
sans doute à la suite de Sermoneta 1965, p. 34, n. 70: «nel 1290 o nel 1291, forse a Forli»); 
Über die Vollendung der Seele, p. 1, «gegen Ende seines Lebens in Forli [...] während der 
späten 1280° Jahre»; Zonta 2011, p. 32: «ca. 1260?» (renvoyant a Halberstamm et à Roth- 
schild, déjà cités), suivi par Rothschild 2013a, p. 394: «vers 1260 ». Aucune de ces datations 
n'est motivée. 

49 Thomas d'Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. XXX1V-XXXV pour les deux dates. 

50 Cf D'Ancona 1992a, p. 215-216: dans la «premiére réception latine du De causis», les 
lemmes sont attribués à Aristote et les explications à d'autres auteurs; huit manuscrits 
parmiles quatre-vingt-douze examinés par Pattin ainsi que les commentaires du Ps.-Henri 
de Gand et du Ps.-Adam de Bocfeld attribuent ces explications à al-Farabi; Albert y voit 
l'un des auteurs mis à contribution, avec Aristote, Avicenne et Algazel, par l'auteur. - La 
double attribution initiale «s'explique comme une réaction à l'apparition d'un ouvrage 
qui devait appartenir à Aristote, mais qui, en méme temps, était tellement différent des 
autres ouvrages aristotéliciens connus » (ibid., p. 217). Bardenhewer 1882, p. 56, proposait 
que cette attribution eût sa source dans une confusion avec le Liber de principiis dat 
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Thomas, maintient l'attribution, peut-étre, des développements, assuré- 
ment au moins de leur choix et de leur arrangement, à al-Farabi?!. 

La critique de la prop. 16(17) comporte une référence au «|. x1 de la Méta- 
physique» dont il serait raisonnable de penser, en contexte fortement 
théologique, qu'il s'agit du Livre A; ce qui théoriquement placerait ce 
texte avant la numérotation en quatorze livres, inconnue auparavant des 
Latins (et de la tradition arabe à laquelle Hillel aurait pu avoir quelque 
autre accés) opérée par Guillaume de Moerbeke dans sa traduction dont 
la premiere rédaction serait datable fin 1260-1261 et la seconde entre 1266 
et 1268, au plus tard 127057; et qui, pratiquement, ne nous apprendrait 
rien, la rapidité avec laquelle une découverte textuelle de cette nature 
aurait pu arriver à la connaissance d'un juif étant tout à fait inconnue. 
Toutefois, la référence parait plutót étre au Livre K, ce qui fournit un ter- 
minus post quem effectif. 

L'élément le plus sûr tient dans la référence au De ente et essentia de Tho- 
mas d' Aquin, à propos de la prop. 31(32), puisque cet ouvrage a été écrit 
entre 1252 et 125653, 

Ensuite, on pourrait, à la suite de Steinschneider, tirer argument de 
l'absence déjà mentionnée de référence à la traduction du De causis dans 
les Rétributions de l’ âme pour proposer que Hillel ne l’ eût connu et à plus 
forte raison traduit qu'aprés avoir écrit ce traité. Mais cet argument a la 
fragilité des preuves a silentio®*. 

Enfin, nous croyons percevoir quelques affinités avec le commentaire de 
Thomas d'Aquin (1272), et méme quelques signes de proximité avec le 
commentaire de Gilles de Rome (v. 1290). Nous croyons, quoi qu il en soit, 
pouvoir nous fier au critére de l'attribution au courant platonicien pour 
proposer comme la plus vraisemblable une date en tout cas postérieure a 
1272. 


Färäbi, texte que Hillel, précisément, rapproche du De causis; cependant, ce De principiis 
ne semble pas connu en latin. 

Gilles de Rome, Expositio super auctorem De causis, n.p., division M: Causa vero efficiens 
ignoratur, sed creditur a multis fuisse Alpharabium [...] in greco autem habentur proposi- 
tiones Procli, a quibus hae propositiones emanauerunt. 

Aristote, Metaphysica, transl. G. de Moerbeka, p. 249-268 (en part. 249, 253). 

Thomas d' Aquin, De ente et essentia, éd. Leonina, p. 319-320. 

Steinschneider estime (éd. Halberstamm, p. 10) qu'il y a dans Tagmuley ha-nefes des cita- 
tions du Liber de causis, selon une autre traduction; mais les éditeurs postérieurs (Sermo- 
neta, Schwartz) ne les y ont pas trouvées; de plus, rien n empêcherait que Hillel w ait plus 
disposé de son texte et ait dà citer d'aprés une autre traduction, ou de mémoire, ou ait 
retraduit. 
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5) Affinités, donc, avec les commentateurs latins: elles semblent assez minces. 
On reléve quelques traces littérales qui font penser à un accés au moins partiel 
au commentaire de Thomas: dans la note à la prop. 1, que si la cause premiere 
agissait directement dans le causé, la cause seconde serait inutile, s'appuie 
peut-étre sur Thomas citant Proclus, Elementatio theologica, 56: « Omne quod 
a secundis producitur, et a prioribus et causalioribus producitur eminentius, a 
quibus et secunda producebantur» (Saffrey, p. 5, l. 18-20), ce qui donnerait à 
penser que la cause seconde soit seulement plus faible que la cause premiére; 
toutefois, l'objection suppose d'ignorer la suite du commentaire de Thomas 
aussi bien que l'exemple cité par le développement de la proposition (Pattin, 
§§ 6-11), figurant pourtant peu après le lieu de cette intervention dans le texte 
hébreu. De plus, il n’ est pas impossible de retrouver le germe d'une autre ques- 
tion chez Thomas (Saffrey, p. 9, l. 10-11). 

La critique de la prop. 10(11) présente des points communs de forme? et de 
fond avec le commentaire de Thomas, lequel d'ailleurs lui restitue son intelli- 
gibilité (v. infra la traduction commentée des notes). 

Dans la note à la prop. 11(12), en insistant en termes d' influx sur la particu- 
larité de chaque mode de présence d'une substance en l'autre, et en écartant 
l'hypothése d'un influx, Hillel pourrait faire écho à la fin du commentaire de 
Thomas (Saffrey p. 81, l. 10-12, mais en termes de similitudines et species). 

En 16(17), Hillel parait emprunter deux éléments au commentaire des pro- 
positions voisines par Thomas: 15(16) (Saffrey, p. 93, l. 20-21) sur ce que le texte 
doit étre corrompu, et 17(18) (Saffrey, p. 102, l. 7-8) pour l'exemple du feu et de 
la chaleur. 

En 29(30), on trouve trace d'une distinction de Thomas (Saffrey, p. 134, 1. 8- 
10), citant Proclus, entre secundum suam substantiam et le per substantiam du 
De causis; Hillel opére comme Thomas le rapprochement avec la proposition 
précédente (ibid., l. 1: Hic ponitur propositio conversa | cf. mithafekhoth] prioris). 
Toutefois, alors que Thomas oppose des substances dépendantes du temps et 
d'autres, subsistantes par soi, Hillel s'en tient al’ opposition plus générale entre 
substances par soi et substances dépendantes d'autre chose. 

En 30(31), on est proche de Thomas (Saffrey, p. 141, l. 10-p. 142, l. 3) qui envi- 
sage successivement cette position intermédiaire entre le temps et l'éternité 
pour le corpus caeleste et pour l'âme; toutefois, Thomas conclut à propos du 
premier qu'il ne reléve que du temps; et, quant à la seconde, il ne formule pas 
comme Hillel de restriction à «certains degrés ». 


55 Thomas d’ Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. 74,1. 25-26 : Hac enim probatione sus- 
cepta, multa fundamenta catholicae fidei tollerentur. 
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En 31(32), le lien établi avec la proposition précédente est analogue à celui 
qu’ opère Thomas (Saffrey, p. 143, l. 1- p. 144, l. 3), par l'intermédiaire de la prop. 
107 de Proclus, quoique la présence du temps dans l éternité et de l éternité 
dans le temps soit peut-étre mal comprise. Le long développement sur le Pre- 
mier participé et non participant est parallele à celui de Thomas (Saffrey, p. 144, 
l. 28—p. 145, l. 14). Ajoutons pour mémoire que cette dernière intervention se 
termine par la traduction d'un bref extrait du De ente et essentia de Thomas. 


Quelque connaissance du commentaire de Gilles de Rome parait cependant 
aussi?®: d'abord, l'attribution à Platon et à al-Farabi, figurant au prologue. 
Ensuite, les objections posées contre la prop. 1 sont explicitement formulées 
chez Gilles®’; l étonnant, cependant, est qu'il n'en parait que la formulation, 
sans les solutions qu'il apporte lui-méme; aussi pourrait-on supposer qu'elles 
se sont présentées spontanément à l'esprit de Hillel, ou qu'il a suivi quelque 
autre source (ou entendu quelque dispute) qui posait les mêmes questions®® 
mais n'apportait pas de solutions, ou encore que ces derniéres ne lui ont pas 
convenu. 

En 10(11)b: « Cependant le commentaire de cette proposition est contraire à 
la foi et il n'y a pas à s'appuyer sur lui». Ce jugement porte logiquement sur la 
partie omise du développement, dont n'a été expressément rapportée que la 


56  Steinschneider 1863, p. 212, en doutait: « Die Übersetzung des Jehuda hat sowenig als die 
des Hillel etwas mit Aegidius zu thun» (il est vrai qu'il parle plutót de la traduction elle- 
méme); dans Steinschneider 1893, p. 262-263, il fait état d'un commentateur chrétien 
anonyme et de Thomas, sans nommer Gilles. 

57 Gilles de Rome, Expositio super auctorem De causis, f. 2vM: Dubitaret forte aliquis, quia 
videtur falsum [...] quod causa prima prius attingat causatum quam causa secunda, et quod 
ultimo recedat ab eo |...]. Non ergo plus influit causa prima, nec eius influentia ultimo rece- 
dit, sed videnter haec omnia simul esse; f. 4YY: quomodo causa prima adiuuet operationem 
causae secundae, et det ei quod agat; f. 4vAA utrum omne illud quod efficit causa secunda 
efficiat causa prima; f. 5rEE: Cum ergo quaeritur utrum aliquo modo producatur effectus a 
causa secunda, quo (scil.: quod) non producatur a causa prima, vel econverso ; f. 5vGG : quo- 
modo causa prima vehementius et fortius agit in re, et quomodo est maioris adhaerentiae 
cum re quam causa secunda; ibid. 11: quomodo causa prima conseruat causam secundam 
in actione sua; L 6r: si res procedit a causa prima sub esse magis universali a causa vero 
secunda sub esse magis speciali [...] causa secunda magis faciet ad esse rei quam causa 
prima. 

58  L’arsenal n'en est pas illimité et nous trouvons aussi dans le Ps.-Henri de Gand, Quaes- 
tiones in Librum de causis, q. 5 (p. 27-28), peut-être, le méme probléme que dans la q. 1a/ii 
dus ms. hébreu; aux q. 9-13 (p. 33-39), assurément, ceux des qq. 1a/iii et 1b de l'hébreu). Il 
nous a paru cependant moins vraisemblable que Hillel ou son annotateur ait eu connais- 
sance d'un auteur sans rapport avec l'Italie. 
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fin («Le commentateur dit à la fin de l'explication, avec force»). Cette dernière 
glose reprend sans doute a peu de chose pres la formulation de Thomas, mais 
renvoie par là non, comme lui, à la fin du théorème (Saffrey, éd. cit., p. 73, l. 4-5: 
«signanter autem dicit quae non destruuntur neque cadunt sub tempore », où 
il s’agit de la fin de la proposition proprement dite5®), mais à la démonstration, 
dont il supprime le début à cause de l'incompatibilité doctrinale. On pourrait 
supposer des lors un recours parallele à Gilles, qui conteste le méme point que 
Thomas, mais à propos du début du « commentaire » (f. 39v). 

Puis, en n(12), Hillel, dont nous avons dit qu'il pourrait faire écho à la fin du 
commentaire de Thomas (Saffrey p. 81,1. 10-12, en termes de similitudines et spe- 
cies), est plus proche de Gilles (f. 41v), qui marque plus nettement la hiérarchie 
descendante que suppose |’ «épanchement d' épanchement» dont parle Hillel 
et qui emploie fluunt, comme Hillel le terme d' «épanchement». 


Ala différence de la légére présence de Thomas, qui se manifestait par quelques 
similitudes littérales, celle de Gilles est à la fois rare et plus abstraite: on 
pourrait imaginer que Hillel, plutót que de lire le commentaire méme de 
Gilles, ait pu en percevoir quelque écho dans un échange informel avec des 
savants chrétiens ou en assistant à quelque controverse publique. Une telle 
hypothése présente l'inconvénient de dispenser à peu de frais de rechercher 
des sources précises mais c'est peut-étre à elle que conduisent des tentatives 
infructueuses du passé pour identifier des références chrétiennes, chez Gerso- 
nide par exemple, aussi bien que la vraisemblance des réalités sociales. 


6) La doctrine des notes: sous réserve de ce que le traducteur anonyme et 
l'intervenant Hillel (b. Samuel) soient bien tous deux Hillel de Vérone (ce qui 
est apparu plus haut comme trés probable), nous disposons du cas privilégié 
d'un traducteur qui réagit lui-méme au texte qu'il traduit, à ses contradictions 
internes, obscurités ou redondances et, ce qui nous intéresse davantage, aux 
contradictions dans lesquelles ce texte nouveau peut entrer par rapport aux 
doctrines tenues, ou au moins déjà connues, par lui, traducteur. Si le com- 
mentateur n'était pas le célébre Hillel de Vérone et n'était pas le méme que 
le traducteur (ce qui, nous l'avons vu, est le moins probable), nous aurions 
tout de méme affaire à la seule critique interne et externe portée, à notre 


59  Cen’est pas, cependant, que signanter veuille dire «comme à titre de signature», ce mot, 
qui figure à diverses reprises dansle commentaire de Thomas, signifiant en latin médiéval 
«de manière signalée, expressément». 

60 X VoirPinés 1967; Möbuß 1991; Sirat, Klein-Braslavy, Weijers 2003. 
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connaissance, par un lecteur juif, sous la forme d’un commentaire suivi, sur 
l'ensemble du Liber de causis®!. 

Si le metalangage de Hillel est rigoureux, il faut distinguer chez lui deux 
types d’interventions: le type introduit par le mot peyrus («explication») qui 
est anonyme et au service du texte (voire, résume le développement originel 
de la proposition lorsqu'il est omis, comme il arrive fréquemment dans la troi- 
siéme dizaine de propositions), et les interventions introduites par Amar Hillel, 
qui introduisent des objections ou remarques de son propre chef. Avant de 
présenter la partie critique des notes, il convient de dire un mot de la bréve 
introduction que le traducteur donne au texte: Tout en proposant la double 
attribution des théorémes à Aristote (et plus probablement à Platon) et celle 
des commentaires à al-Farabi, ce qui est courant, Hillel est à notre connais- 
sance le seul à faire état d'un rapport privilégié avec ce qu'il nomme le Livre 
des principes de ce dernier, plus connu comme traité de philosophie politique, 
le Livre du gouvernement$?, mais qui existe en hébreu sous ce titre de Livre 
des principes9? et qui semble inconnu en latin®*. En vérité, la premiere moitié 


61 La traduction d'une partie du commentaire de saint Thomas par Juda Romano, l'usage 
tacite et partiel qu'il peut avoir fait du Liber de causis dans ses ouvrages personnels, celui, 
explicite mais tout aussi partiel, qu'en a fait Moise b. Sabbatai en annotant sporadique- 
ment la traduction de Juda Romano et en employant certaines propositions du De causis à 
l'appui dans sa polémique contre les kabbalistes (v. supra, n. 4), n ont pas la méme impor- 
tance à cet égard. 

62  Al-Farabi, Kitab as-suyasa al-madaniyya, éd. Najjar; éd. et trad. espagnole R. Ramón Guer- 
rero 1992, p. 1-70, analysé par Munk 1859, p. 344-347 (p. 344-345: «les six principes des 
choses sont: 1? le principe divin, ou la cause premiére, qui est unique; 2° les causes secon- 
daires ou les Intelligences des sphères célestes; 3° P intellect actif; 4° l âme; 5? la forme; 
6? la matiére abstraite (hyle). Le premier de ces principes est l'unité absolue, tandis que 
tous les autres représentent le multiple. Les trois premiers ne sont ni des corps, ni en rap- 
port direct avec les corps; les trois derniers ne sont pas en eux-mémes des corps, mais 
sont unis aux corps. Les genres des corps sont au nombre de six, savoir: les corps des 
sphéres célestes, l'animal raisonnable, l' animal irraisonnable, les végétaux, les minéraux 
et les quatre éléments. L'ensemble composé de ces six genres forme l'univers. — Apres 
qu'il a parlé de tout ce qui dérive des six principes et qu'il est arrivé à l'homme, il exa- 
mine l'organisation de la société », etc.). 

63  Al-Farabi, Sefer ha-asif, 1849 (réimpr. en Israël, [5]730-[1969/70]), p. 1-64. Voir Steinschnei- 
der, Steinschneider 1893, p. 290-292, signalant l'attribution probablement erronée de la 
traduction hébraique dans le manuscrit qu'il a utilisé à Samuel Ibn Tibbon plutót qu'à 
son fils Moise, faisant état de plusieurs autres manuscrits et notant l'obscurité du style 
ainsi que le manque de correction de l édition. 

64 Il paraît sans rapport avec le Liber sex principiorum mis à partir d’ Albert le Grand sous le 
nom de Gilbert de la Porrée ((Ps.-)Gilbert de la Porrée, Liber sex principiorum; éd. d'un 
texte récrit par Hermolaus Barbarus dans la PL 188, col. 1257-1270) mais donné comme 
anonyme par Roger Bacon (Minio-Paluello, p. XLv11) et Thomas d' Aquin (Minio-Paluello, 
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y est consacrée successivement aux principes métaphysiques (éd. Filipowski, 
p. 1-17), puis à une description de l agencement des «choses secondes» qu’ on 
peut regarder comme une cosmologie (p. 18-31), avant que ne soient introduits 
l'homme et la société. Hillel s'y référera deux fois dans ses notes sur le texte. 

La critique doctrinale, telle qu'elle ressort des interventions sous le nom de 
Hillel inscrites dans la justification du texte, peut se répartir en trois blocs: 
pour procéder du plus simple au plus complexe, les interrogations d'un méde- 
cin, probablement; une défense théologique de l'unité et de la transcendance 
divines; diverses questions métaphysiques dans lesquelles la doctrine du Liber 
de causis parait en contradiction avec des autorités, voire, si l’on voulait attri- 
buer aussi à Hillel les notes anonymes et marginales à la prop. 1, radicalement 
discutable dés son début. 

Deux questions touchent l'épistémologie médicale: la premiére n'est pas 
sous le nom de Hillel: en 1b il est observé que les processus physiologiques ne 
vérifient pas la célèbre thèse initiale, que la cause première agit dans le causé en 
l'absence de la cause seconde: à défaut du sang et des humeurs, les causes plus 
lointaines, les éléments et les végétaux sous forme alimentaire, n’agiraient pas 
sur le corps. Le second point touchant à la médecine est bien sous le nom de 
Hillel, en 10(11)a: si, comme l'énonce le Liber de causis, il n'est de science que 
de ce qui n'est pas soumis à la corruption, quel est le statut de la médecine? 
Ici, le lecteur critique paraít consentir à cette thése, puisqu'il commente en 
disant que c'est ce qui a obligé Avicenne à relativiser le statut scientifique de la 
discipline en question en la définissant comme une science pratique; il ajoute 
cependant qu'il y aurait «d’autres réponses», mais sans en dire plus. On peut 
ajouter à ces marques avérées d’ un intérét médical le choix d'un exemple suffi- 
samment usuel en physique et en métaphysique pour ne pas faire preuve à lui 
seul: dans la critique de la proposition 16(17), l'illustration de divers niveaux de 
causalité (au moins deux, essentielle et accidentelle) par l exemple d'un corps 


p. XLVIII); ce livre est pourtant cité occasionnellement dans les commentaires au De 
causis, à propos de la forme qui est le premier principe dont il traite (ainsi par le Ps.- 
Henri de Gand, Quaestiones in Librum de causis, p. 105, et par le Ps.-Adam de Bocfeld, 
cf. D'Ancona 1992a, p. 207, n. 70). Davantage, le commentant, Antoine André (ca 1280- 
1320) note qu’ « Alii dicunt quod fuit Alpharabius commentator libri De Causis », d’autres, 
que c’est Gilbert (Minio-Paluello, p. xLv111): la communauté de titre est-elle le simple effet 
d'un caractére commun de «principes» (ceux du Liber sex étant forme, action, passion, 
temps, lieu, position, habitus, plus ou moins, avec d'inévitables recoupements) ou bien 
existe-t-il une affinité quelconque entre les deux ouvrages? Hillel aurait-il été aiguillé vers 
ce texte à la lecture d'un commentaire latin qui se référait au Ps.-Gilbert de la Porrée, de 
manière plutôt circulaire si, comme l’indiquait Bardenhewer, l'attribution du De causis à 
al-Farabi venait elle-méme de son De principiis? 
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humain échauffé, du feu (cause essentielle) et des modalités accidentelles du 
rapprochement des deux (proximité d’ un feu, mouvement, nourriture et bois- 
son chauds, air chaud). 

Sur le plan théologique, des défenses des doctrines de la création et de 
l'unité et de la transcendance divines d expriment à trois reprises. Le second 
commentaire (b) de la prop. 10(11) (à vrai dire, une seule phrase de celui-ci, 
qui n'en compte que deux dans l'édition Pattin) est purement et simplement 
déclaré omis comme «contraire à la foi», tel qu’on «ne doit pas prendre appui 
sur lui». Il serait malaisé de dire ce qui a indisposé Hillel s'il n’ apparaissait pas 
qu'il utilise ici le commentaire de Thomas d' Aquin, dont la critique est expli- 
cite. Le passage omis est le $101 de l'édition Pattin: 


Quod est quoniam si intelligentia est semper quae non movetur, tunc 
ipsa est causa rebus sempiternis quae non destruuntur [nec permutan- 
tur] neque cadunt sub generatione et corruptione. Et intelligentia quidem 
non est ita, nisi quia intelligit rem per esse suum, et esse suum est sempi- 
ternum quod non corrumpitur (...). 


Telle est la critique de Thomas: si un intellect immuable ne crée que des choses 
éternelles, alors ni les anges ni Dieu ne peuvent intervenir dans le cours des 
choses et, davantage, le monde lui-méme sera éternel. 

On croit aussi trouver, dans les mises en garde de Hillel, l’ écho de la critique 
par Maimonide des attributs divins (Guide des égarés, 1, 51-60)°. La discussion 
de la prop. 16(17) est longue et assez peu claire dans le détail. Elle comporte, 
comme on l'a déjà indiqué, une distinction entre cause essentielle et cause 
d'un degré inférieur (celle-ci, qui prend l'exemple du feu, pourrait dévelop- 
per une bréve notation de Thomas d' Aquin à la prop. 17(18), p. 102, l. 4-8: «in 
unoquoque genere est causa illud quod est primum in genere illo [...] ignis est 
primum calidum a quo omnia caliditatem sortiuntur »). Cette distinction vise 
à relativiser le sens dans lequel la proposition semble énoncer que l'unité soit 
la cause de l'infinité. Hillel élargit la discussion à deux autres propriétés qui 


65 Cf. Moise Maimonide, Le guide des égarés, 1, 53, t. 1, p. 205-216 (ch. 51-60, p. 182-266), sur ce 
que les attributs ne sont pas séparés en Dieu mais ne font que décrire pour les hommes 
les actions diverses procédant d’une vertu unique. Il en résulte évidemment |’ absence de 
dépendance de l'un par rapport aux autres. C'est peut-étre de ce méme refus de distin- 
guer en Dieu des attributs essentiels que Hillel tire l objection rapportée ensuite au nom 
de Maimonide contre la métaphore du feu et du chaud qui, comme il le dit, ne regarde 
pas la présente question d’ une éventuelle hiérarchie des attributs. 
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accompagnent celles-ci, le fait d’être premier et le fait d’être une forme sépa- 
rée; il insiste beaucoup, en terminant, sur ce que ces propriétés sont toujours 
simultanément présentes (c’ est peut-étre en ce sens seulement, selon lui, que 
l'on peut dire que l'une est «cause» des autres). S'il est vrai qu'il s'agit, tant 
dans la proposition et dans son développement que dans la note de Hillel, de 
tous les existants supérieurs, on est tenté d'assigner à cette note, la plus longue 
de toutes, l'enjeu de ne pas réduire Dieu, de méme, à un de ses attributs, et de ne 
pas le subordonner à celui de l'unité. Hillel se réclame ici du Livre des Principes 
d’al-Farabi®, cite également la Métaphysique, x1 (apparemment, non le Livre 
^, mais le Livre K, sur la non-divisibilité de l'infini en acte), peut-étre aussi le 
lib. 1114 propos du caractére premier de l'un, si notre correction du texte hébreu 
est justifiée. 

À l'occasion de la proposition 17(18), Hillel met en garde contre le risque 
d'attribuer à Dieu la vie, comme s'il en participait à la maniére des existants 
créés. Elle ne s’ applique à lui que de façon figurée (ou faut-il dire: équivoque ?), 
pour deux raisons: loin d'en étre pourvu, il en est le principe méme, ce que 
marque en hébreu l'adjectif (au singulier) qui lui est pour ainsi dire réservé 
(hay), alors que le nom de la vie (à laquelle participent les existants créés), 
hayyim, est morphologiquement un pluriel; seconde raison, la définition de la 
vie suppose un corps animé, ce qui ne sied évidemment pas à Dieu. La notion 
d'usage figuré des mots vient sans doute encore de la critique des attributs 
divins par Maimonide, quoique, peut-étre, l'annotateur se souvienne ici à nou- 
veau du commentaire de Thomas d' Aquin, p. 102, l. 4-24 sur la différence entre 
une qualité telle qu'elle se trouve dans son principe et telle qu'elle se rencontre 
par participation dans des existants d’ un degré inférieur. 

Cette insistance répétée sur la transcendance absolue serait bien dans 
l'esprit del'attachement farouche à une doctrine maimonidienne sans conces- 
sions de l'unité divine que Sermoneta attribuait à Hillel de Vérone. 

Quelques autres résistances doctrinales peuvent se ramener à des questions 
de vocabulaire ou, en d'autres termes, d'harmonisation de sources. Ainsi, la 
note sur la proposition 14(15) reconnaît la thèse célèbre de la coincidence de 
l intellect, de l' intelligent et de I’ intelligible à propos de laquelle Hillel renvoie 
sans plus aux Six Principes d' al-Farabi et à Maimonide (Guide, 1, 68). 

La note sur la proposition 30(31) se borne à traduire l' ontologie abstraite du 
De causis dans les termes de la plus familiére cosmologie aristotélicienne. 


66 Éd. cit. p. 1, mais qui formule l'implication inverse: «ce qui est premier ne peut être plu- 
riel, mais seulement un et simple» (XOX 12771 nv WAR "N ADR TA nimmaav nm 
735 vw) TNR). 
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Singuliére apparait la note a la prop. 11(12) [24 dans le ms.] qui, sans objec- 
tion ni référence à quelque autre maniére de formuler les choses, se borne à 
éclairer un point de doctrine à vrai dire trés spécifique, peut-étre en s'aidant 
de Gilles de Rome. 

Plus difficiles, et sans doute en correspondance souterraine l'une avec 
l'autre, les interventions des propositions 28(29) et 31(32). 

À la proposition 28(29), il semble que pour Hillel, une essence puisse étre 
soit auto-suffisante, soit engendrée par autre chose, contrairement à ce que 
lui paraît vouloir dire ici le De causis, que toute essence serait inengendree. Il 
parait, d'aprés quelques éléments formels, avoir sous les yeux le commentaire 
de Thomas d' Aquin, quoiqu'il soit trés éloigné de le suivre dans le détail. 

À la proposition 31(32), il prend expressément dans le De ente et essentia de 
Thomas d'Aquin, dont il traduit une phrase, une distinction entre existence 
absolue et participée. Dans les deux cas, il s’ agit d' introduire une précision qui 
manque sinon aux notions mises en ceuvre dans le Liber de causis, du moins à 
son vocabulaire. 

Enfin, c’est la célèbre thèse initiale de la proposition 1 (avec sa reformulation 
ala proposition 11(12)/24) qui est l'objet d' une pluralité de critiques (rappelons 
que les notes à la prop.1sont anonymes et que leur attribution à Hillel n’est pas 
süre): l'intervention 1a en comporte trois: 

i) sila cause premiere agissait directement dans le cause, la cause seconde 
serait inutile (peut-étre d' aprés Thomas citant Proclus, Elementatio theo- 
logica, 56, qui énonce que ce qui est produit par les causes secondes 
l'est de facon plus éminente par les causes premiéres, mais à condition 
d'ignorer la suite et l'exemple de l'existant, de l'animal et de l'homme). 

ii) | On ne voit pas, dans cette succession de causes, la place de la disposition 
virtuelle que comporte la chose (est-ce la « puissance passive» de Méta- 
physique 1X, 1, 1046a 10 sqq. et 6, 1048a 30 sqq. ?). 

iii) La cause premiere, générale, ne rend pas compte des particularités indivi- 
duelles (question formulée au moins chez Siger de Brabant et chez Gilles 
de Rome, probléme abordé, quoique sans la forme de question, par Tho- 
mas); l'intervention 1b ajoute un autre motif (que nous avons déjà men- 
tionné à propos du point de vue médical porté sur le texte), à savoir: 

iv) la cause seconde est indispensable à la transmission de l'action de la 
cause premiere. 

Lesarguments (i) et (iii) pourraient procéder d'une mécompréhension du texte 

critiqué (celui-ci n'a jamais dit que la cause premiére suffisait à faire exister 

la chose); à moins qu'au contraire ils ne feignent d'accepter ses présupposés 
implicites pour en montrer l'impossibilité: la cause seconde ne saurait pou- 
voir ce que la cause premiére ne peut pas, car elle serait alors plus puissante 
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qu'elle: donc la cause seconde ne sert à rien ; donc, aussi, existant seule la cause 
premiere, générale, les particularités individuelles ne s' expliquent pas: double 
conséquence absurde; l'argument (ii) posséde une source philosophique res- 
pectable dans la Métaphysique; l argument iv où se pose, nous l'avons vu, la 
difficulté d'articuler discours métaphysique et discours naturaliste, lui non plus 
n'est pas sans valeur. 

Il est cependant possible de retrouver ces questions sinon, de maniére expli- 
cite, chez Thomas d' Aquin lui-méme, du moins chez Gilles de Rome, et au 
moins deux d'entre elles, bien plus tót, chez le Ps.-Henri de Gand; cependant, 
le paralléle n'est que d'argument, sans que nous ayons identifié un exemple 
ou une forme de raisonnement communs; or les objections élevées par l'un et 
l'autre paraissent de celles que tout étudiant en philosophie est en mesure de 
formuler spontanément au vu de ce théoréme. 

Traducteur critique, Hillel de Vérone (si c'est bien lui) témoigne ici, comme 
dans son ouvrage personnel des Rétributions de l'áme, d' une volonté de synthé- 
tiser une source néoplatonicienne reconnue comme telle (ou plutót deux: le 
Liber de causis et le Traité du gouvernement ou Traité des principes d' al-Farabi) 
avec la métaphysique d' Aristote et avec la théologie de Maimonide exposée 
dans le Guide des égarés; ou, mieux, il les confronte sans dissimuler la difficulté 
de les accorder. Son originalité en tant que commentateur du De causis tient 
sans doute aux critiques qu'il lui adresse: son désaccord avec la célébre pre- 
mière proposition apparaît radicale (si les notes marginales sont de lui); aux 
propositions 16(17) et 17(18) en revanche, il s'agit surtout de mettre en garde 
contre des suites possibles du réaménagement du schéma de Proclus dans un 
systeme qui place Dieu au sommet, qui aboutiraient à un discours impropre 
tenu par rapport aux attributs divins. Enfin, tel le peintre qui se représente 
parmi les personnages de son tableau, le médecin traducteur a fait part des 
questions spécifiques que le Liber de causis posait à sa discipline. Ce traducteur- 
critique, encore une fois, tient dans l'histoire du Liber de causis une position 
singulière. Pour revenir à notre point de départ, il est loin de clarifier de manière 
irrésistibleles motifs pour lesquels toute une famille de pensée du judaisme ita- 
lien a manifesté pour ce livre un intérét exceptionnel. 
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Annexe: Texte, traduction française et commentaire des notes?” 
Titre-préface: 
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Ce livre s'intitule Écrit des trente-deux propositions. Certains l'ont rat- 
taché à Aristote mais la plupart disent que Platon l'a rédigé, et c'est 
ce qu'il semble davantage, et qu'al-Farabi l'a commenté, et cela paraît 
vraisemblable car la plus grande partie du commentaire est conforme à 
l'orientation d’ al-Farabi dans son livre des Six Principes. Quoi qu'il en soit, 
c'est un écrit trés important, [au-dessus] de tout ce quia été écrit à propos 
de l'existence des intellects [séparés] en dehors des textes d' Aristote. 


Hillel cite l'attribution à Aristote9? en notant plus probable d' attribuer les théo- 
rèmes à Platon, avec le plus grand nombre. Cette affirmation ne laisse pas de 
surprendre, n' ayant de précédent ni chez les commentateurs latins fondamen- 
taux$?, ni semble-t-il dans les manuscrits latins’. Que les «commentaires »?! 
doivent étre d'al-Farabi est plus attendu: la division d'attribution des théo- 
remes et de leurs développements est constante chez les commentateurs latins 
jusqu'à ce que saint Thomas ait identifié le modèle fourni par Proclus??, la 


67 Les numéros sont ceux des 31(32) propositions selon la numérotation habituelle (éd. Pat- 
tin, La deumeure de l'étre etc.), suivis pour plus de clarté par le numéro d'ordre, parfois 
divergent, dans le manuscrit (ex. :10(11)/12). La position des notes est repérée plus précisé- 
ment s'il ya lieu, en italiques, par notre traduction française de la traduction hébraïque de 
Hillel ou, pour des parties manquant dans celle-ci, par la traduction francaise, La demeure 
de l'étre, et par les numéros des divisions du texte selon |’ éd. Pattin. 

68 Albert le Grand, De causis et processu universitatis a prima causa, l. 11, p. 59a, 61b. 

69  Indirectement Thomas d' Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. 3. 

70 À en juger par le Liber de causis, éd. A. Pattin, 1966, p. 13-32 [2000, p. 85-104], qui décrit 
sommairement quatre-vingt-douze manuscrits (deux cent trente-sept étaient connus de 
Richard Taylor en 1983) dont aucun ne comporte une telle attribution. Il reléve cinq fois 
l'attribution à Proclus: la proximité des doctrines et des noms aidant, est-ce de là que le 
traducteur hébreu tire cette attribution ? Son travail serait alors postérieur à la découverte 
de la source proclusienne par saint Thomas (1272). 

71  V.Supra, n.10. 

72 Thomas d'Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. 3, l. 3-10; Cf. D'Ancona 1992a, p. 215: 
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plus complexe ayant été celle d' Albert le Grand”?; cependant, Hillel se réfère, 
dans cette présentation et à deux autres reprises dans ses notes sur le texte, 
à un livre des Six Principes"^ qui existe en hébreu’> mais non, semble-t-il, en 
latin”6. Le traducteur partage en tout cas avec les Latins l'attribution plurielle, 
signe du sentiment de se trouver en présence d'un écrit de synthése doctri- 
nale. 

1/1a et b. Il n'est pas sûr que ces deux premières notes, disposées dans la 
marge du manuscrit, à la différence des suivantes, bien que, semble-t-il, copiées 
de la main du copiste principal, soient dues au méme auteur que les sui- 
vantes. 


1/1a. 
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C'est surprenant: comment se peut-il que l'action de la cause premiere 
précéde dans le causé avant que ne l'atteigne l'action de la cause 
seconde? N'est-il pas connu que la premiére n'opére que par l'intermé- 
diaire de la seconde, car si l'on ne dit pas cela, alors l'existence de la 
seconde est inutile? Et si l'on dit que la puissance est ce qui vient en pre- 
mier, on est encore plus en difficulté, parce que la puissance est le début 
de l'action ou le commencement du changement, et si l'on dit qu'elle 
vient en dernier, c'est encore plus difficile, et il faut faire grande atten- 


«Dans les premiers ouvrages consacrés au De Causis, la distinction entre l'auteur des 
lemmes et leur Commentator est constante ». 

73 Albert le Grand, De causis et processu universitatis a prima causa, |. 11, c. 1, p. 59-61: un 
ensemble d' énoncés d' Aristote (ou une lettre d' Aristote De principio universi esse) mélés 
de matériaux puisés chez Avicenne, Algazel et al-Farabi, arrangés en théorémes par le 
juif David. Les enjeux philosophiques en ont été analysés en profondeur par Libera 1990, 
D 354-364. 

74  V.supra, présentation, n. 62. 

75  V.supra, présentation, n. 63. 

76 V. supra, présentation, n. 64. 
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tion. En outre, toute cause lointaine est générale, universelle, et le général 
n'est pas cause du particulier en tant que particulier, c’est-à-dire indivi- 
duel [... ?]77, comme a dit Aristote dans la Physique. 


L'argument allégué se trouve en plus d'un passage de la Physique: 1,912: 
«Quand un animal doit devenir animal autrement que par accident, ce n'est 
pas de l'animal en général qu'il vient»; 11,3 est le chapitre des causes; 113112: 
«les causes et leurs différents genres peuvent étre considérés aussi comme 
agissant indirectement et par accident. Ainsi c'est autrement que Polycléte est 
cause de la statue, et autrement que le statuaire en est cause (...) Par exemple, 
on pourrait dire que c'est l'homme qui est cause de la statue, ou méme d'une 
manière encore plus générale que c'est l’ être vivant. »; 18: «ce médecin parti- 
culier qui guérit existe en méme temps que le malade particulier qu'il soigne » ; 
11,76: «Il y a deux principes qui, dans la nature, peuvent mouvoir les choses; 
l'un n'est pas du domaine de la Physique, attendu qu'il n'a pas en lui-méme 
l'origine du mouvement; et tel est l'étre, s'il en est un, qui peut mouvoir sans 
étre mu, comme le ferait l'étre absolument immobile, et antérieur à tous les 
étres; l'autre principe, c'est l'essence et la forme, parce que la forme est la fin 
en vue de laquelle est fait tout le reste. » (trad. J. Barthélemy-Saint-Hilaire). Mais 
il se trouve surtout en Métaph., A, 5, 1071a: «l'homme a d’abord pour cause ses 
éléments, savoir le Feu et la Terre, comme matiére, et sa forme propre, — puis 
une autre cause, cause externe, c'est-à-dire le pére (...) les causes universelles 
dont nous parlions n' existent donc pas. Le principe des individus, en effet, c' est 
l'individu; de l'homme en général ne sortirait que l'homme en général, mais 
l'homme en général n'est pas; c’est Pélée qui est le principe d' Achille» (trad. 
J. Tricot). 

Cette note réunit trois arguments: 1) si la cause premiere agissait directe- 
ment dans le causé, la cause seconde serait inutile, ce qui ressemble à premiere 
vue a un paralogisme (car la cause seconde pourrait avoir un effet différent de 
celui de la cause première) mais qui s'appuie peut-être sur Thomas citant Pro- 
clus, Elementatio theologica, 56: Omne quod a secundis producitur, et a prioribus 
et causalioribus producitur eminentius, a quibus et secunda producebantur, Saf- 
frey, p. 5, l. 18-20, ce qui donnerait à penser que la cause seconde soit seulement 
plus faible que la cause premiere; toutefois, l’ objection suppose d’ignorer la 
suite du commentaire de Thomas aussi bien que l' exemple cité par le dévelop- 
pement de la proposition (Pattin, § § 6-11), pourtant figurant peu après le lieu de 


77 Trois lettres au bord de la marge, peut-être exponctuées, illisibles. 
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cette intervention dans le texte hébreu; 2) la puissance que posséde la matiére 
de la chose, sa prédisposition"$, n'a pas de place dans le schéma proposé: on 
ne peut dire qu'elle est premiére, car elle est le début plutót que la cause, et 
l'on ne peut dire qu'elle est dernière (puisque préexistante)7?; 3) l'action loin- 
taine ne rend pas compte des particuliers. Il n’est pas impossible de la retrouver, 
comme les précédentes, parmi les questions que posent Gilles de Rome8? ou 
Siger de Brabant?! et, hors la forme de question, chez Thomas, deux d'entre 
elles, méme, déjà chez Ps. Henri de Gand®?. 


1/b. 
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Objection: le sang et les humeurs sont la cause prochaine et la matière, la 
lointaine84, des membres, et les aliments cause des humeurs, et les élé- 
ments cause des aliments, c'est-à-dire des végétaux. Supposons que le 
sang et les humeurs soient absents des membres, quel sera l'épanche- 
ment ou la puissance qui épanchera sur eux à partir des éléments, quelle 
cause s' exercera sur eux? 


78 Aristote, Métaphysique, © (1X), 1, 1046a, 10-15, puissance passive; 6, 1048a, 25-35. 

79 Aristote, Métaphysique, © (1x), 8, 1049b, 3-5: «De nos considérations (A, 11, 1018b g-1019a 
14) sur les différentes acceptions de l'antérieur, il résulte clairement que l'acte est anté- 
rieur à la puissance » (trad. J. Tricot). 

80  V.supra,n. 57. 

81  Sigerde Brabant, Quaestiones super in Librum de causis, p. 36-41, q. 1, Vtrum causa prima- 
ria plus influat et magis sit causa effectus causae secundariae quam ipsa causa secundaria, 
et q. 2, Vtrum causa primaria naturaliter possit producere effectum causae secundariae sine 
causa secundaria (qui recoit une réponse négative); p. 51-55, q. 5, Vtrum forma commu- 
nior sit prior et forma minus communis sit posterior; q. 6, Vtrum forma magis communis sit 
magis causa quam forma minus communis ; peut-étre q. 7, Vtrum cum aliquod individuum 
hominis non est remaneat animal. 

82 Thomas d’Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. 9, l. 10-11. 

83  (Ps.-)Henri de Gand, Quaestiones in Librum de causis, q. 9 et 10, à propos du déficit de la 
cause premiere par rapport à la seconde, éd. Zwaenepoel, p. 33-36; q. 11, que la premiere 
ne saurait opérer sans la seconde, p. 37. L'édition date ce commentaire entre 1245 et 1255 
(p.15). 

84  L'hébreu porte par erreur: «la prochaine»;ce qui est ici nommé «la matière » correspond 
à ce qui est appelé «les éléments » dans la suite de cette note. 
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On montre ici, sur un exemple médical, la nécessité des causes secondes en 
tant qu’ intermédiaires; cette objection s'ajoute aux trois précédentes. 


2. Une note marginale, f. 75v, explique le mot «horizon» translittéré dans le 
corps du texte (§ 22: L’existence qui est aprés l'éternité et au-dessus du temps est 
l'áme, parce qu'elle est plus bas que l'horizon de l’ éternité et au-dessus du temps) 
en lettres hébraiques: 


aT wD AN mt Sow nn Dan wean ns njajan n»p]aypa 192 wiva 
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Explication : commele cercle qui circonscrit notre vue de tout ce que nous 
pouvons discerner, et c'est seulement à titre de comparaison. 


3. Une note marginale, f. 76, après les mots: et ainsi elle [l'âme supérieure] pro- 
duira une action divine (832): 


“3 anra ay nsn nan ma ,npinn Sw npn 12 ad vv apa viva 
[nbs Era meas 1] mov ny nwyn awn 


« Explication: parce qu'il y a dans cette action de motion une ressem- 
blance avec la puissance divine, bien qu'elle ne soit qu'un instrument de 
l'intellect, elle opére une action divine», ot le copiste, peut-étre choqué 
par l'idée, en tout cas à la faveur d'une ressemblance paléographique 
entre les deux mots hébreux, a écrit «une action intellectuelle», ce qui 
ne serait qu'une lapalissade. Cette note ne fait guere plus que répéter le 
texte; peut-étre voudrait-elle résoudre la difficulté due au glissement de 
la notion d'action «divine» à celle d'action «intellectuelle», éventuel- 
lement due à une erreur dans la tradition latine (D éd, Pattin [88 32-33] 
semble témoigner d' un semblable glissement). 


10(1)/12/a. 
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Hillel a dit: de cette proposition [Tout intellect pense les choses perpétuelles 
qui ne périssent ni ne tombent sous le temps] et de son explication on a tiré 
qu'il n'y a de science que de ce qui ne se corrompt pas et de là on a voulu 
faire une distinction et montrer que la médecine n'est pas une science. Il 
n'y a pas là de difficulté car, en vérité, elle n'est pas une science au sens 
absolu (stam = simpliciter ?), mais science en ce qu'elle donne à connaître 
quelque chose, et qu'il conviendrait mieux de la qualifier du terme de 
connaissance. C'est pourquoi Avicenne a dit qu'elle était une science 
pratique et dans son grand livre (le Canon) il a déclaré qu'elle «était la 
science gráce à laquelle on connaissait la disposition du corps humain », 
etc.86, mais non une science tout court; et cela peut se résoudre encore 
autrement, voir ce [qu'il en a écrit]. 


Lui-méme médecin, Hillel note immédiatement une conséquence bien éloi- 


gnée du mouvement métaphysique du texte qu'il traduit et étudie. 


10(11)/12/b. 
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Cependant l'explication de cette proposition est contraire à la foi et il n'y 
a pas à s'appuyer sur elle®”. 


Ce jugement porte logiquement sur la partie omise du développement (début 
du $101), dont n'a été expressément rapportée que la fin («Le commenta- 


teur dit à la fin de l'explication, avec force»). Cette derniére glose reprend 


sans doute Thomas d' Aquin, mais renvoie par là non, comme lui, au théoréme 
(8100: Tout intellect pense les choses éternelles qui ne sont pas détruites ni ne 
tombent sous le temps)**, mais au développement omis (Solère: si l'intelligence 


85 


86 


87 


88 


Avicenne, Urjüzat fit-tibb («Poème sur la médecine»): «La médecine est [l'art de] conser- 
ver la santé et éventuellement de guérir les maladies survenues dans le corps»: Medicina 
est conservatio sanitatis et curatio aegritudinis... cuius prima divisio est, in theoricam et prac- 
ticam (Avicenne, Poéme sur la médecine, éd. G. Rhau, Wittenberg, 1562, f. A5v). 

Avicenne, Canon, 1.1.1.1: «La médecine est une science par laquelle on connait les manières 
dont le corps humain se comporte et évolue, du point de vue de ce qui est en bonne santé 
ou de ce qui altére sa santé, en vue de préserver intégralement la santé et de la restaurer, 
le cas échéant, lorsqu'elle est déficiente ». 

Cette note est inscrite dans le texte (f. 78r) parallèlement à la précédente; il se peut que le 
Amar Hillel qui les précéde vaille pour l'une et l'autre. 

Thomas d' Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. 73, l. 4-5: signanter autem dicit quae 
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est toujours ce qui n'est pas má, elle est alors cause pour les choses perpétuelles, 
qui ne sont pas détruites ni changées et ne tombent pas sous la génération et la 
corruption). On pourrait donc supposer un recours au commentaire de Gilles 
de Rome, qui conteste le méme point que Thomas mais à propos du début du 
développement (f. 39v) et non du théoréme. Contrairement à ce que donne à 
penser la formule, la partie omise est très brève: «en effet, sil’ intellect est ce qui 
ne se meut pas, il est la cause de choses éternelles qui ne périssent pas et ne sont 
pas soumises à la génération et à la corruption»; il s'agit peut-étre de refuser 
que l'intellect, et non Dieu méme, soit la cause des choses éternelles, autre- 
ment dit de refuser une thèse de la création « par!’ intermédiaire de P intellect », 
d'origine plotinienne, que Cristina D'Ancona a jugée caractéristique du De cau- 
sis et qui permettait de concilier la causalité par création et la causalité par 
information®®. Mais la difficulté d éclaire autrement par le biais du commen- 
taire de Thomas, auquel la formule de condamnation doit être empruntée?0, et 
qui explicite les conséquences ruineuses de cette position: si les productions de 
l'intellect étaient éternelles, les anges ne pourraient causer d'innovation dans 
le cours des choses, Dieu moins encore, et le monde serait éternel?!, 


14(15)/14. 
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La note suit ce passage du Liber de causis??: [§ 124. Tout connaissant connaît 


son existence ; aussi fait-il retour vers elle d’un retour total. Sen aa EE 


non destruuntur neque cadunt sub tempore’, où il s’agit de la fin de la proposition propre- 
ment dite; à propos de signanter v. supra, n. 59. 

89 Cf. D'Ancona 1995, p. 73-95. 

oo Thomas d'Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. 74, l. 25-26: Hac enim probatione 
suscepta, multa fundamenta catholicae fidei tollerentur. Ce paralléle et celui du signanter 
précédent avaient été signalés par Steinschneider 1863, p. 111, n. 2. 

91 Thomas d'Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. 74, l. 7-P. 75, l. 2: sequeretur enim 
quod angeli nihil de novo in his inferioribus immediate facere possent, et multo minus Deus 
quinon solum est aeternus, sed ante aeternitatem, ut supra dictum est, et sequeretur ulterius 
mundum semper fuisse. 

92 Sont rayées les phrases du texte latin courant omises par le traducteur hébreu. 
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opération intelligible. § 126. Et cela ne peut être, sinon parce que le connaissant et 
le connu sont chose une [...] sa substance fait donc retour à son essence. §§427— 


connaissant |... ]-substance-simple-et-se-suffisant-à-sei]. (Ces deux derniers $8 


ainsi remplacés dans la traduction hébraïque de Hillel, où se reconnaît encore 


l'essentiel du $127: Ainsi il le connaít parce qu'il est connaissant et qu'ainsi sa 
substance revient sur sa propre substance. Et cela advient parce que la connais- 
sance n'est pas autre chose qu'une action intelligente). — «Hillel a dit: le com- 
mentateur s'est étendu ici en choses superflues et confuses, c' est pourquoi je 
ne les ai pas écrites; elles relèvent toutes de la connaissance de l’ intellect, de 
l'intelligent et de l intelligible qui sont substantiellement une seule chose et 
c'est bien expliqué dans le livre des Six Principes d’al-Färäbi qui donne à ce 
propos l'exemple de la lumière, de la vue et du soleil, qu’ on s'y reporte??; notre 
maitre Moise [Maimonide] l'a aussi bien exposé à propos de l'intellection de 
ces choses: 

L'annotateur ramene ici de maniére expéditive l'inconnu au connu sans 
s'arréter aux «choses superflues et confuses» qui témoignent peut-étre d'une 
doctrine quelque peu différente de celle de Maimonide et de ces sources, à en 
juger par la pluralité de propositions des Éléments de théologie de Proclus que 
saint Thomas cite ici dans son propre commentaire. 


15(16)/15 (aprés le $129: Toutes les puissances qui sont infinies dépendent du 
premier infini qui est la puissance des puissances. Non parce qu'elles sont [au plu- 
riel, selon une variante attestée chez Pattin et notée par Solére] fixées dans les 
choses existantes, mais elles sont dans les choses existantes qui possédent [de ce 


fait ?] la fixité). 
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Hillel a dit: le propos de!’ explication ici s'égare sans nécessité, c’est pour- 
quoi je ne l'ai pas rapporté. 


93 X Al-Farabi, Sefer ha-hathalot (éd. Filipowski), p. 4-5: où la métaphore évoquée par Hil- 
lel (il s'agit de la maniére dont l'intellect agent rend l'homme capable de comprendre 
à la maniére dont le soleil, par sa lumiére, rend la vue capable de voir cette lumiére 
méme et sa source) est la fin d'un long développement sur la maniére dont chaque degré 
d'intelligence est capable d'intelliger ce qui est au-dessus de lui, par le fait méme que 
celui-ci I’ intellige, et les autres intelligibles. 

94 Moïse Maimonide, Le guide des égarés, 1, 68, trad. Munk, t. 1, p. 301-312. 
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Cette note encore confirme l'identité du traducteur et de l'annotateur. 
Quant à ce qui a pu l'indisposer dans le développement de cette proposition, 
ce pourrait étre cette notion trés néoplatonicienne des puissances créées mais 
infinies: aux § § 130-136, il n’est encore question que de P intellect premier créé, 
mais au $137 s'affirme à plein, et comme nulle part ailleurs dans l' opuscule, le 
statut similaire des «bontés simples telles que la vie et la lumiére», intermé- 
diaires de l'effusion à partir de la Cause premiére qui portent atteinte à l'idée 
de la création une et directement opérée par Dieu seul. 


16(17)/16 (aprés les § § 138-142: Toute puissance unifiée est plus infinie que la puis- 
sance multiple, etc.). 
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Hillel a dit: cette version de la proposition ainsi que son commentaire 
ne sont pas justes. Il (!) donne en effet comme cause de l'infinité [d'une 
puissance] son unité et ce n'est pas une preuve nécessaire, car une chose 
qui a des causes multiples ne prend pas corps nécessairement à cause 
d'une seule, à moins qu’elle ne soit essentielle et cause trés proche de 
cette chose. Et la cause substantielle de la chose, [et] qui [lui] est for- 
melle, est unique. L exemple, à cet égard, de la pluralité des causes est 
sil'on dit que tel homme a trés chaud en n'attribuant cette chaleur qu'à 
sa proximité du feu?5, disant que s'il a chaud, c'est qu'il est prés du feu; 
or, il se peut qu'il ait chaud pour d'autres causes échauffantes comme 
un mouvement exagéré, une nourriture chaude, un breuvage chaud, un 
air chaud. Il en va de méme de cette causalité posée par la proposition, 
à savoir que la chose soit infinie par suite de son unité, alors que ce n'en 
est que [! scil.: ce n'en est pas] la cause essentielle, car il se peut qu'elle 
soit infinie parce qu'elle est premiere de tous les existants, car tout ce 
qui est premier en cela est infini, car on ne s'en figure pas la fin dans le 


Élaboration à partir de l' exemple du feu, source de toute chaleur, donné dans le commen- 
taire de saint Thomas a la prop. 17(18), éd. Saffrey, p. 102, l. 7-8. 
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temps ni dans l'espace; de méme ce qui est forme entiérement séparée 
de toute matiére est infini nécessairement; de méme encore ce qui est 
cause premiere de toutes les causes est nécessairement infini; de méme 
l'éternité (f. 79v) implique que la chose soit infinie. Ainsi, l unité n’est pas 
cause essentielle de l’ infinité de la chose. Et si l'on dit que l'unité est jus- 
tement ce qui a causé tout cela, c'est-à-dire que la chose soit premiere, 
qu'elle soit une forme séparée et qu'elle soit cause premiere, je refuse 
[en répondant] à cela que l'unité ne sont (sic) pas cause essentielle et 
formelle pour la primauté, parce que l'unité et la primauté et l'un et le 
premier sont substituables (mithafekhim) dans un sujet l’un à l'autre; car 
tout ce qui est un [et] simple d'une unité et d' une simplicité absolues est 
nécessairement premier, et tout ce qui est absolument premier est néces- 
sairement un, ce qui est trés bien expliqué au l. 111 de la Metaphysique®®; 
al-Farabi, dans son livre des Principes, l'a montré clairement, qu'on s'y 
reporte?”. Dans ces conditions, aucun d'entre ces [principes] n’est cause 
premiere ou essentielle-formelle d' un autre; car tout ce qui est de la sorte, 
on ne dira pas qu'il est cause essentielle de l'autre, car tout ce qui est 
cause essentielle-formelle d'une chose est une cause particulière, propre 
à elle seule, associée avec rien d'autre de sorte que cette cause serait aussi 
sa cause particuliére, car alors une seule cause formelle en acte en serait 
deux pour une seule chose en acte. Et si l'on dit qu'il y a deux choses en 
acte mais qu'elles ont aussi deux causes formelles en acte, chaque cause 
[étant] propre et particuliére à son causé, ou si l'on nie cette [derniére 
proposition] et que l'on affirme l'autre, il en résultera que nous dirons 
qu'il sera possible qu'une seule substance en acte comporte deux sub- 
stances en acte et qu'une droite en acte comporte deux demi-droites en 
acte, et tout cela est impossible, comme il est dit au 1. x1 de la Métaphy- 
sique?®. Des lors, l'unité n'est pas plus la cause particulière et formelle 
de la primauté d'une chose que sa primauté n'est elle-méme cause de 


Si notre correction de la leçon pourtant plausible elle-même du ms., Sorsey («les prin- 
cipes»), en Selisi («le [l.] 111») est justifiée. La référence pourrait être alors à B (111) 999ab 
ou 1001ab ot il est question plusieurs fois du caractére premier de l'un. 

Ed. cit., p. 1, mais qui formule l'implication inverse: «ce qui est premier ne peut être plu- 
riel, mais seulement un et simple» (XOX 12771 MMY WAR "N nav san nimmaav nm 
735 VWa TNN). 

Aristote, Métaphysique, K(X1), 2, 1060b 5sqq. sur la critique de ceux qui identifient le pre- 
mier principe al’ un; 10,1066b 10 sqq., sur la non-divisibilité del infini en acte (muettement 
informé par la demi-droite en puissance dans la droite entière, Métaphysique, ©(v111), 
1048a 30-35 et peut-être par l' exemple des deux demi-droites en Aristote, Physique, VIII, 
12, 10 SQq., en part. 25). 
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[son] unité, mais c'est la présence de l'une qui rend l'autre nécessaire; 
pour ainsi dire, l'unité implique la primauté et la primauté, l'unité, et que 
[celui qui les posséde] soit séparé, subsistant par lui-méme, éternel, sans 
corps, sans limite, et tous [ces attributs] sont substituables l'un à l'autre 
selon le mode de la nécessité que l'un (f. 8or) accompagne l'autre, et non 
selon celui de la causalité de l'un par rapport à un autre. Et l'un n'est 
pas antérieur à l'autre dans le temps ni dans |’ existence; quelquefois une 
chose sera cause d'une autre, sans pour autant que l’une soit antérieure à 
l'autre, à l exemple de la chaleur avec le feu, de l’ ombre avec le corps et du 
jour avec la lumière du soleil: bien que l’on dise que l'un est la cause de 
l'autre, néanmoins l'un n'est pas antérieur à l'autre et tous deux existent 
ensemble??. Et pour ce qu'on a dit!?? que notre maitre Moïse (Maimo- 
nide) avait refusé la comparaison!?! de la chaleur avec le feu et de |’ ombre 
avec le corps, ce n’est pas ce dont nous [traitons] à présent et il n'y a pas 
lieu de le commenter; qui réfléchit le reconnaitra. De tout cela résulte 
que l'unité n’est pas cause particulière de l’ infinité et qu'on n'en tire pas 
non plus une preuve [de celle-ci] comme l'ont pensé l'auteur et le com- 
mentateur; mais le reste du commentaire est juste en disant que l'unité 
nécessite la primauté et la primauté, l'unité. Qu’ on n objecte pas à partir 
del'existence d'une pluralité d'intellects séparés, parce que chacun d'eux 
est premier et simple en sa substance et un et simple en son existence 
essentielle; qu’on sache qu'à partir de l'un simple véritable rien n' existe 
que de simple et un, et le premier intellect seul à partir du Premier, rien 


Cf. Moise Maimonide, Le guide des égarés, 1, 53, t. 1, p. 205-216 (ch. 51-60, p. 182-266), sur ce 
que les attributs ne sont pas séparés en Dieu mais ne font que décrire pour les hommes 
les actions diverses procédant d’une vertu unique. Il en résulte évidemment I’ absence de 
dépendance de l'un par rapport aux autres. C'est peut-étre de ce méme refus de distin- 
guer en Dieu des attributs essentiels que Hillel tire l objection rapportée ensuite au nom 
de Maimonide contre la métaphore du feu et du chaud qui, comme il le dit, ne regarde 
pas la présente question d' une éventuelle hiérarchie des attributs. 

Nous traduisons comme si Hillel évoquait, en employant un hendiadys, une position de 
Maimonide qui pourrait sembler une objection; il ne paraít pourtant pas entiérement 
exclu que le texte, qui dit littéralement «pour ce qu'ils ont dit que Maimonide avait 
refusé », réponde ici à un adversaire invisible, un autre expositeur juif du Liber de cau- 
sis (Maimonide ne se référe évidemment pas au Liber) ou quelque contradicteur déjà 
affronté sur le méme sujet hors référence au De causis. — L’ objection contre ces méta- 
phores au nom de Maimonide peut provenir soit de son refus de distinguer des attributs 
d'essence en Dieu (v. note précédente), soit de son refus de toute ressemblance entre lui et 
les choses (1, 55, t. I, p. 225-226) au profit des seuls attributs négatifs (1, 58, t. 1, p. 240-247); 
mais Maimonide n'a pas lui-méme employé ces comparaisons. 

Ce terme fait difficulté: il désigne d'habitude le terme comparé, non la comparaison. 
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de plus; et que du premier intellect suit nécessairement le second, et tous 
de méme [jusqu'à la sphère inférieure ]!°?. 


Cette note a été suffisamment commentée dans la présentation générale et 
dans les notes de bas de page précédentes. 


17(18)/17a. Résume les $8144 et 148, premier et dernier, du développement de 
la proposition (qui énonce, au $143: Toutes les choses ont une existence, c'est-à- 
dire une essence, du fait de l'existant premier, et toutes les choses sont vivantes et 
se meuvent du fait de son existence et de sa viel, et toutes les choses intellectives 
possédent la science du fait du premier intellect): 


SID NS AD On Dap SON Wend TNX pn 122 [ni IND] Wann JON 
sya nini evan 55 in IRL ,100 NEN 2x1 KIND WRI aon AIN 
nonbw nn 98 TN NIN DWNT DNA DINN .330D 18 7120 JOINT Dim ,3on 

ms qns 795 RON "mao axa 725 xd unn 


Le commentateur [des théorémes] a dit: ici, il a donné comme une défi- 
nition unique à notre vie, en disant que la vie est la multiplication d'un 
bien qui se multiplie à partir du Bien premier qui est fixe et perpétuel à 
tout jamais et qui par son existence dispense tout ce qui dépend du bien, 
a titre de cause ou de cause de cause; cependant, il donne la vie premiere 
à ce qui est en-dessous de lui non seulement de maniére causale mais 
[aussi] de maniére formelle. 


Nous voyons ici un indice de ce que ce type d'intervention est le fait de l'auteur 
des notes critiques: en effet, ce résumé évite avec soin les formules que la note 
suivante va mettre en question et insiste d'avance sur la distinction qu'elle 
va avancer, en énoncant que d'un Bien premier immuable procédent tous les 
biens, parmi lesquels la vie, dont le nom (un pluriel, en hébreu) indique lui- 
méme le processus de dispensation par l Un parmi la multiplicité des choses 
créées. 


102 Lecture conjecturale et peu sûre: «et tous de méme» est suivi d'un acronyme g.Lh. qui 
peut se lire galgal ha-tahaton, «la sphère inférieure », mais la préposition alors nécessaire 
(ad, «jusqu' à») ne figure pas. 

103 Semble supposer dans le modele latin, au lieu de «et res vivae omnes sunt motae per 
essentiam suam propter vitam primam», «et res vivae omnes et motae per essentiam 
suam propter vitam suam », variantes non signalées par Pattin et par Magnard et alii. 
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17(18)/17b. Ajoute ce commentaire critique: 


nana [TT &5»"e2] a man Swan Nat gin ‚ron 1927 mna D ains 
Rdn KIM DNA pn un AW ‚Don 10 wv 'm ava tad yan ND 5 von 
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Hillel a dit: lorsque [le commentateur] énonce «à cause de (ba'ad) sa 
vie», c'est une facon de parler en parabole et en figure, en un sens large, 
car il n'y a pas lieu de dire, à propos de Dieu, qu'il posséde une vie, car 
il est la source de la vie et il est [le] vivant (hay)!®* et non dans la vie; il 
est lui-méme la vie. La vraie définition de la vie est d'étre une action per- 
manente (80v) d'une âme sur un corps animé! ; la vie a encore d'autres 
définitions. 


Hillel introduit une distinction entre vie divine et vie humaine, la premiére 


étant ainsi nommée de maniére figurée, conformément à la distinction et à la 


formulation maimonidiennes!06, mais peut-être, ici, réactivées à la lecture du 


commentaire de saint Thomas!?"7, A cela il oppose la définition «vraie», c' est- 
a-dire au sens propre, de la vie, qui suppose la présence d'un corps (d’apres le 
Deanima?), ajoutant qu'il en est d’autres (médicales ?). Il identifie décidément 


la Cause premiere à Dieu!08, 


104 


105 
106 


107 


108 


Cet adjectif ala particularité d'avoir par rapport au nom de la vie l'apparence morpholo- 
gique d'un singulier par rapport à un pluriel; ainsi il apparait plutót comme son principe 
unitaire que comme son dérivé. Hillel se souvient sans doute aussi de la mise en garde de 
Maimonide contre l'idée d'attributs de Dieu (v. supra, prop. 16 [17]), répétée par lui préci- 
sémentà propos de son caractére de «vivant» (par essence), et non « doué de vie », Moise 
Maimonide, Le guide des égarés, 1, 68, t. 1, p. 302-303. 

Cf. Aristote, De anima, 11, 1, 412a12-412b, 413a10 ? 

Moise Maimonide, Le guide des égarés, 1, 57, t. 1, p. 232, à propos des supposés attri- 
buts d'essence: «il est toujours d'une existence nécessaire [...] il existe, mais non par 
l'existence, et de méme il vit, mais non par la vie, il peut, mais non par la puissance, et 
il sait, mais non par la science». 

Thomas d' Aquin, Super Librum de causis expositio, p. 102, l. 4-24, en part. 16-17, citant Pro- 
clus (Elementatio theologica, 102): Omnia viventia suiipsorum motiva sunt propter vitam 
primam. 

Se conformant en cela au Livre des principes d'al-Farabi, éd. cit., p. 1: «du premier, il 
convient de croire qu'il est Dieu, et il est la cause premiere, [cause] prochaine de l exis- 
tence des seconds [existants] et de celle de l'intellect agent» (YNI IWR N11 WRI 
Syrian Down mem pin mesmo nampn nsn 1107 sin NT inv 33 NW). 
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18(19)A8 (aprés le §149: Parmi les intellects, il y a l'intellect divin, ceux qui 
recoi|ven]t des biens premiers divins qui proviennent de la Cause première, d'une 
réception abondante; et les intellects simples, etc.). 
wre nw RI nsn nn Tpnn Da ans 
Hillel a dit: cette proposition ne requiert pas d' explication. 


Aussi en a-t-il omis le développement (§ § 150-154). 


19(20)/19 (aprés le $155: La Cause premiére régit toutes les choses créées sans se 
méler aucunement à elles). 


wre nw aps v Dan ans 
Hillel a dit: celle-ci ne requiert pas d'explication. 
Et il a omis les $$ 156-161. 


20(21)/20 (aprés le $162: Le Premier est pour ainsi dire riche par lui-méme et il 
n'est pas de richesse supérieure à la sienne). 


aw PAWN 13 ALT "np voy" niga own NITI ni ai D SAN 


Hillel a dit: c’est là encore une expression figurée: par ‘riche’ et ‘richesse’ 
on veut dire ‘celui qui épanche' [et] 'épanchement" 


Cette remarque le dispense apparemment de traduire le développement 
(§§ 163-165). 


21(22)/21. 
wiv) n2 APS 72 D) NRT De ans 
Hillel a dit: celle-ci non plus ne requiert pas d’ explication. 
Il a amalgamé, pour formuler la proposition, le §166 et le début du §167 en 
ajoutant encore la notion de cause qui ne figure pas (La cause premiere est plus 


haute que toutes les causes et que tous les discours et ne connalt ni augmentation 
ni diminution); il omet la suite du développement jusqu’au $171 inclus. 
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22(23)/22 (après le § 172: Tout intellect divin connaît les choses parce qu'il est un 
intellect et les dirige parce qu’ il est divin). 


nin win PRIDI D'UN (881) RIN JOIN APRA YTD Ma AY rt net DI 


Cela aussi est connu. Il a voulu faire connaitre de quelle façon [l intellect 
divin] intellige et régit. 


Omission des $$ 173-175. 


23(24)/23a (§176: La Cause premiere est en toutes choses selon une disposition 
unique). 


Dann 533 AND RYN JOINT ATA Xan 53 nysvm nim nnn 25 rg 
NN nnn by 


Explication: selon [sa] disposition, donne et épanche tout l'existant. De 
la sorte, sa puissance se trouve en toutes choses selon une disposition 
unique. 


23(24)/23b (suite: mais toutes choses ne sont pas en elle selon une disposition 
unique). 


*55 gin Sapna zën nian n3 90 pA nmaya ONY PN OTA ano3 viva 
DNA Wx eran 053 PA [2 DRWY man JOIN 


« Explication: [les existants] se maintiennent a cause d'elle, [mais] seule- 
ment selon la capacité de traiter ce qu'il recoit qui se trouve dans le rece- 
veur, et non selon le donateur, car alors tous seraient semblables à elle [la 
Cause premiere] quant à leurs biens.» — Les §§ 177-180 ne sont pas tra- 
duits. 


23(24)/23c. Remarque sur la plus grande appropriation à celle-ci du développe- 
ment d'une autre proposition, non précisée. Il pourrait s' agir de la prop. 19(20), 
dont le développement avait été jugé superflu par l'annotateur: «La cause pre- 
mière dirige toutes les choses créées sans aucunement se mêler à elles»; le 
développement visé serait alors celui des § § 156-161. 


Ma WOW nsa nv mm Dn vssnn WTW WIVI ma > nsn 
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Il me semble que l'explication donnée par le commentateur a la pro- 
position [l incipit ou un numéro sont omis] aurait été plus appropriée à 
celle-ci. 


1(12)/24 (aprés le $103: De tous les premiers, certains sont en d'autres de la 
maniere dont l'un [peut?] étre en un autre). 


nyp3 moii DWRN mn3 nypw 353 ,mna2n nn wd ANT e ns 
RYA, MOW nns 127709 ANN ND DID 122 ‚ID DI NWR nv ans IN 
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Hillel a dit: il semble qu'on doive expliquer ici les puissances en disant 
que certaines puissances premiéres entrent dans certaines autres puis- 
sances qui sont aussi premieres; à la facon dont, [pour] une puissance 
quelconque d'un degré intelligible, il s'en trouvera aussi une autre, [éga- 
lement] intelligible, sur le mode d'un épanchement supplémentaire [spé- 
cifique ?] et non simplement d’ un épanchement d'un épanchement. 


On peut se demander dans ce cas particulier si Hillel remplace ici délibérément 
le texte du développement ($$104-108) ou s'il n’en disposait pas (la proposi- 
tion, déplacée, ayant pu étre copiée sans lui en marge d'un modele ou étre saisie 
à la háte à partir d'un autre manuscrit). Qu'il n'en dise mot et se montre hési- 
tant sur l’objet dela proposition («il semble») irait dans le sens de la deuxième 
hypothése. Cependant, le déplacement de cette proposition ici ne doit rien au 
hasard, comme il ressort des notes de Hillel lui-méme à propos de celle-ci et 
de la suivante; mais il n'est pas possible de déterminer si le réarrangement 
est de son fait ou avait déjà été opéré dans son modele latin. D'un autre cóté, 
il est notable qu'alors que l'énoncé seul de la proposition (qu'une faculté est 
dans une autre selon le mode de celle-ci) n'évoquait qu'une sorte de conver- 
tibilité mutuelle, Hillel introduise l'idée de hiérarchie qui figurait bien dans 
le développement originel, comme s'il avait eu accés bel et bien à celui-ci. — 
En insistant en termes d'influx sur la particularité de chaque mode de pré- 
sence d'une puissance en l'autre et en écartant l' explication par le seul influx 
d'influx, Hillel pourrait cependant faire écho à la fin du commentaire de Tho- 
mas (Saffrey p. 81, l. 10-12, mais en termes de similitudines et species), soit plus 
sürement à Gilles de Rome (f. 41v, qui marque plus nettement la hiérarchie 
descendante que suppose l’ «épanchement d’epanchement» dont parle Hil- 
lel et qui emploie fluunt). Le terme de «puissances» lui est propre, Thomas et 
Gilles parlant ici ď «intelligences». Il prendrait position personnellement sur 
un caractére de cette hiérarchie: elle ne serait pas dégressive par déperdition 
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a partir d’un épanchement unique, mais progressive, par enrichissement de 
l influx premier par un apport propre des causes secondes. Ce pourrait être la 
continuation de la critique de la proposition 1: le particulier ne serait pas plus 
pauvre que le général, mais plus riche que lui. 


24(25)/25 (après le $ 181: Les substances unes intellectives n' adviennent pas à par- 
tir d'autre chose). 


nnsb "mt m 53v dy span v Dxpa daw qp is daw now "ns IT” wip 
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C'est-à-dire d'autre chose qu'un[e substance] intellect[ive] ou le dona- 
teur d'un surplus d’ intelligence dans cette substance [intellective]. Cette 
proposition ressemble à l'autre [sic, scil. la précédente], [formule] 
presque comme une différence [= exception ?] par rapport à ce principe, 
et l'explique. 


Noter la continuité avec la note de la proposition précédente. — Ľ «autre sub- 
stance intellective» et le «donateur d'intelligence» (Dieu?) se reconnaissent 
dans la «cause » évoquée par le développement originel (8185: Et non fit causa 
formationis suae et sui complementi nisi propter relationem suam ad causam 
suam semper), comme l'exprimait plus clairement le développement de la 
prop. 11(12)/24 faisant référence à la hiérarchie des intelligences dont on parle. 
L'idée de la proposition et de son développement serait selon Hillel qu'une 
substance intelligible, quoiqu’ indépendante de tout ce qui est à son niveau et 
inférieur à lui, est dans un rapport de dépendance causale vis-à-vis d' un autre 
intellect et, au-delà, de la source des intellects, et que cela mérite explicitation. 


25(26)/26 (aprés le $187: Aucune substance qui subsiste par elle-méme ne tombe 
sous la corruption). 


.mnsn Ox nimnn in2 sen m aan mani PR ;j2 ONT: WIV 


Commentaire: ainsi, elle n’ advient pas [non plus] à partir d'autre chose. 
C'est comme une conclusion de l'autre [sic; scil., la proposition précé- 
dente]. 


Manque à nouveau le développement (88 188-190). Il n’est peut-être pas néces- 
saire d'assigner à une référence précise et tacite (Aristote, De generatione et 
corruptione, 1, 3?) la notion philosophique banale qu'une chose naít du dépé- 
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rissement d'une autre, et réciproquement, qui autorise l annotateur à renvoyer 
dela non-corruption à la non-génération et retrouve |’ énoncé de la proposition 


24(25)/25. 


26(27)/27 (aprés le $191: Toute substance périssable et non éternelle est soit com- 
posée soit portée par autre chose). 
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Commentaire: ceci aussi est comme une différence par rapport à l'autre 
[la proposition précédente], c’est-à-dire [le cas de] la chose [substance] 
non engendrée, car celle dont il parle dans celle-ci est engendrée et non 
éternelle, elle est donc composée ou portée par quelque chose et non sub- 
sistante par soi. 


Omet et résume le développement (§§ 192-193) en reprenant les deux formes 
de dépendance que celui-ci évoque (8192: aut est indigens rebus ex quibus est 
et est composita ex eis, aut est indigens in fixione sua et sua essentia deferente. 
Cum ergo separatur deferens eam, corrumpitur et destruitur) et en précisant la 
différence ainsi marquée par rapport aux substances éternelles dont il a été 
question plus haut. 


28(29)/29 (aprés le $199: Toute substance simple subsiste par elle-méme selon 
son essence [hawayato |). 
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Hillel a dit: il me semble que ces deux [derniéres] propositions ne sont 
qu'une, étant l'inverse l'une de l'autre, c’est-à-dire que toute substance 
qui subsiste à cause de (ba'ad) l'essencel?? de sa substance est simple 
et que toute substance simple subsiste à cause de l'essence de sa sub- 


109 Hawwayah, qui traduisait plus haut generatio, traduit cette fois, dans le texte méme de la 
proposition, essentia. 
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stance. [Le texte] a dit «selon (lefi) son essence» parce que les essences 
des substances simples ne sont pas toutes d'un méme mode, à égalité, et 
que l'essence de la substance qui subsiste par sa propre essence simple, 
c'est bien connu, subsistant d’ elle-même, ne comporte ni composition ni 
dépendance d'autre chose qui la fasse subsister. 


Hillel semble forcer le sens de la proposition, qui portait per essentiam suam, 
« par» son essence, et non, «selon», c'est-à-dire en fonction des différences 
entre les essences. Il le fait dans l'esprit du corps du développement, qu'il n'a 
pas traduit ($8 200-202); non plus que celui (§ § 195-198) de la prop. précédente 
(8194: Toute substance qui subsiste par son essence est simple et non divisée), 
lequel oppose en effet, à nouveau, les substances subsistantes par leur essence 
à celles qui sont generatae ex aliquo (§ 201), mais contre le sens de la proposi- 
tion et de la conclusion du développement, qui m introduisent nulle division 
parmi les substances subsistantes par leur essence. Cette différence s'éclaire 
au vu du commentaire de Thomas, p. 134, 1. 8-10, citant Proclus (ot l'on trouve 
secundum suam substantiam, au lieu du per substantiam du De causis); Tho- 
mas opère aussi le rapprochement avec la proposition précédente (bid. l. 1: 
Hic ponitur propositio conversa [= mithafekhoth] prioris). Toutefois, alors que 
Thomas oppose des substances dépendantes du temps et d' autres, subsistantes 
par soi, Hillel s'en tient à l'opposition plus générale entre substances par soi et 
substances dépendantes d'autre chose. 


29(30)/31 (aprés le $203: Toute substance créée dans le temps ou est toujours 
dans le temps et le temps ne l'excéde pas, ou n'est pas toujours dans le temps et le 
temps l'excéde parce qu'elle est créée dans certains moments du temps). 


agian M DDN ans 

Hillel a dit: c’ est évident. 
Le substantiel développement (88 204-209) est omis. 
30(31)/31 (aprés le $210: Entre la chose dont la substance est dans un instant de 
l'éternité et la chose dont la substance et l'action sont dans un instant du temps 
ily a un intermédiaire: celle dont la substance est dans un instant de l'éternité et 
l'action dans un instant du temps). 

Anan ppm nin Gap pa DAW DYLANI on [L yan ims De anu 
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Hillel a dit: cet intermédiaire, ce sont (sic) ceux qui se trouvent entre le 
monde éternel et celui de la génération et de la corruption, comme les 
spheres et certains des degrés des âmes. J'y ai fait allusion dans les [scil. à 
propos des] deux propositions qui commencent par ‘Parmi les intellects’, 
etc. 


Cela peut faire écho au commentaire de Thomas (p. 141, l. 10-p. 142, l. 3) qui 
envisage successivement cette position intermédiaire pour le corpus caeleste 
et pour l'àme; toutefois, Thomas conclut à propos du premier qu'il ne reléve 
que du temps; et, quant à la seconde, il ne formule pas de restriction à «certains 
degrés ». 


31(32)/32a (après le début du § 214: Ily a une substance qui tombe selon certaines 
de [ses] dispositions et qui est (sic) sous l’eternite et il y a une substance qui tombe 
selon certaines dispositions et qui est (sic) sous le temps). 
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Celui qui tombe sous l'éternité est celui dont on dit qu'il est existant, 
(c'est-à-dire), permanence, véritable et celui qui tombe sous le temps est 
celui qui est existence véritable; et la permanence et le devenir sont en 
méme temps dans sa (sic) substance. 


Hillel, sans le dire, ou peut-étre son modele latin, résume lui-méme le long 
développement de la proposition 32 en quelques mots qui identifient bien 
l'objet de la proposition, à savoir la co-existence de |’ existence absolue, éter- 
nelle, et de l'existence en devenir, dans le temps, que l'énoncé de la propo- 
sition méme, dans sa traduction ou dans le modéle de celle-ci, avait rendu 
inintelligible™; le rétablissement se fait au prix d'une rupture dans la phrase 


110 llyenatrois: prop. 9(10), numérotée 14 dans le ms. de Hillel (f. 77v), et prop. 10(11) (num. 12; 
f. 78r), entre lesquelles s'insère la prop. 12(13), bien que numérotée u dans le ms. (f. 77v- 
781). 9(10) seulement présente un commentaire (supra) en rapport allusif avec le point 
considéré, Hillel ajoutant que les intellects reçoivent! épanchement de la Cause première, 
chacun selon ses capacités; 10(11) ne comporte pas de commentaire ni de glose, 12(13) pré- 
sente, on l'a vu, une bréve notation sans rapport. 

i nnn wmm Non NPA D oxy v»,mnxin nnn Nin mann nxpa 5suv oxy v^ 
JT; v. supra la traduction du $ 214. 
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de commentaire, qui semble parler d’ abord de deux choses distinctes puis de la 
substance unique qui porte les deux modalités de l' existence, éternelle et dans 
le temps. Une intervention personnelle, comme d'habitude plus critique, fait 
suite à cette explication anonyme: 


31(32)/32b. 
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Hillel a dit: on peut dire que cette derniére [proposition] est comme une 
explication de celle qui se trouve supra, venant expliquer ce que sont ces 
substances qu'il a dites plus haut; pourtant elle requiert une explication 
de l'explication et une attention précise. Quand il dit que l'existant [en 
soi; autrement dit: l'essence] et la génération [l'engendré] sont dans un 
seul temps [cf. § 214: est ens et generatio simul], [c’est] quand ils sont réu- 
nis en un seul composé, c'est-à-dire que l'essence vient dans le temps; 
tout devenir est essence par quelque côté; cependant la réciproque n’est 
pas vraie, car toute essence n'est pas existence (yesuth) (dans la marge: 
c'est-à-dire existence [mesi’uth]) ou devenir, parce que l' essence est sépa- 
rée et l'existence est subordonnée [= accidentelle], comme lorsqu'on dit 
le blanc et la blancheur. Et la différence qu'il y a entre l'existant et la 
génération se trouve dans le texte écrit à ce sujet qu'a écrit un philo- 
sophe, intitulé De l'existence et de l’existant. J’ en ai traduit quelque chose 
et il débute ainsi: «Parce que, selon le Philosophe au premier livre du 
Ciel et du monde, d'une (sic) erreur petite au début, elle s agrandit et se 
trouve grande à la fin, et encore parce que nous savons que l'existence et 
l'existant sont les deux choses reçues d’abord dans l'intelligence, comme 
l'a dit Avicenne au |. 1 de sa Métaphysique, pour cela, afin qu'on ne 
se trompe pas à leur sujet, nous exposerons ce qui s’infere (nolad) du 
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nom d'existence et [de celui] d’ existant et nous expliquerons comment 
se trouvent ces deux entités, simples et composées [avec d'autres] »!!?, 
etc. 


Le lien établi avec la proposition précédente est analogue à celui qu’ opére Tho- 
mas, p. 143, l. 1- p. 144, 1. 3, par l'intermédiaire de la prop. 107 de Proclus. Le long 
développement sur le Premier participé et non participant est paralléle à celui 
de Thomas, p. 144, 1. 28—p. 145, 1.14. La traduction du De ente et essentia citée à la 
fin, d'abord littérale puis éloignée, dont il n' est pas clair si Hillel ne traduit que 
ce passage pour l'occasion ou veut dire qu'il en a traduit plus long!"3, diffère de 
la traduction complète que Juda de Rome a donnée plus tard!!* de l'opuscule 
thomiste!!5, Il s’agit de préciser la relation asymétrique de l'existence véritable 
(absolue) et du devenir (ou existence par participation): s'il est vrai que toute 
existence (en devenir dans le temps) tient de l’ existant (absolu), il ne l'est pas 
que ce dernier tienne du devenir. 
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SHEM TOV IBN GAON, Keter Shem Tov 


The study of the reception of the Liber de causis in Jewish thought could not be 
separated, as Jean-Pierre Rothschild aptly put it, “from a more comprehensive 
enquiry on the diffusion of Neoplatonism in Mediaeval Jewish Thought." Even 
if I had the required encyclopaedic competence to realize this inquiry, which 
is unfortunately far from being the case, I would lack the time and space for 
drawing a sketch of this vast phenomenon. Moreover, following Rothschild’s 
assessment, it would be necessary to take into account possible influences of 
the Arabic Liber de causis for the epochs preceding its translations into Hebrew, 
alternative, now lost, translations into Hebrew (be it from Arabic or from Latin) 
and the practically endless field of the “tacit and widespread” presence of the 
book in Jewish thought. Nevertheless, well aware of the dimensions assigned 
to the present contribution, I should prefer to focus on a smaller chapter of the 
reception of the Liber de causis in the kabbalistic literature of the origins, with 
some prospective views on later developments. Rather than delusional com- 
pleteness, I would like to propose a reflection, on the sound basis of selected 
case studies, on the significance and the function of the Liber de causis, in its 
various forms, for the beginnings of kabbalistic literature. At the same time, 


1 Coriat 1839, f. 26a: “(...) even more so concerning the Cause of causes, that is En Sof, to which 
the sages of blessed memory alluded, saying that one should not inquire into what is above.” 

2 Rothschild 2013a, p. 81. On the necessity of a renewed study of the influence of the Liber de 
causis on early Kabbalah see the most recent intervention by Idel 2016, p. 157. 
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as it will become clear in the end of my contribution, I will hint to a possible, 
albeit paradoxical, effect of the Kabbalah upon the Liber de causis, examining 
how this text is transformed by its very adoption by the kabbalists. 

The best-known case of reception of a sentence from the Liber de causis in 
kabbalistic literature is without doubt the passage quoted by Abraham Abulafia 
(second half of the x111 century) in his Imre shefer: 
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In this sort of matter the philosophers (Npnnn 92) are not in disagree- 
ment with us: the wise Plato, teacher of the philosopher Aristotle, in the 
book of the Highest Substances in a paragraph spoke about the matter, 
and here are his words:* The first cause is above any description (narra- 
tion). Tongues fail to describe it due to its unity since it is above every 
unity. What can be told are the causes deriving their splendour from the 
light of the first cause. This is because the first cause illuminates the 
effect but it itself is not illuminated by any other light since it is an abso- 
lutely perfect light above which there is no light. Therefore, the first light 
defies description. This is due to the fact that it has no cause through 


3 Abraham ben Samuel Abulafia, Imre shefer, p. 193-194. 
4 Here follows v(vt) of the Liber de causis. 
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which it may be known. For everything is known and described through 
its cause. Therefore, if something is a cause only and not an effect, it 
is not known. If so, the first cause is not described since it is above 
description and no discourse can reach it, since every description is a dis- 
course, and every discourse derives from intelligence, intelligence in turn 
derives from thought, thought from imagination and imagination from 
the senses. The first cause, however, is above all these things, since it is 
their cause, and for this reason it does not fall under the senses, imagin- 
ation, thought, intelligence or discourse: therefore, it is beyond descrip- 
tion. It is said furthermore that a thing is either sensible and falls under 
the senses or imaginable, falling under the imagination; either it is stable 
maintaining the same disposition and it is intelligible, or it is mutable 
und accidental, falling under the domain of thought, but the first cause 
is above the intelligible and the transitory, thus it does not fall under 
the senses, imagination, thought or intelligence. Thus, it can only be the 
object of an intuition through the second cause, which is intelligence. The 
latter is called first effect but in a higher and more elevated manner, as we 
have explained and revealed. These are the words of the venerable sage 
Plato. 


It is interesting to observe, though, that the discovery of this quotation in sec- 
ondary literature, proceeded backwards, that is to say that the first mentions 
of this passage which fell under the magnifier of philologists or bibliographers 
in the XIX century were indirect and much later ones. This path, from the estu- 
ary to the source, is not only typical, and understandably so, of philology, but it 
characterizes already the kabbalistic reception of the Liber de causis, in a way 
that cannot be the mere effect of chance. 

The first hint towards an independent tradition of the Liber de causis, even 
before it was recognized as mediated by Abulafia, was detected by Moritz 
Steinschneider in 1863,5 in a passage of Joseph Del Medigo's kabbalistic work 
bearing the title Sefer Novelot Chokmah, printed in Basel in 1631.6 Right from the 
beginning Steinschneider recognized that the passage quoted by Del Medigo 
was taken verbatim (with only minor cuts) from Isaac Abravanel’s commentary 


5 Steinschneider 1863, p. 114, n. 8. 

6 Joseph Del Medigo, Sefer novelot chokmah, f. 29v: bm mac DAT DI JUDO ANA’ 11 
29> TER vaya 179009 mnwbn ibi oi ADA jn ND any n5 v» nnvsan nbyn 
"cm "äm nbyn nan IR TOR mbyn 55 namo DINNI nmn 53 5y TYNI sm 
nboynb PRIOR oomnmmnan msn KW OH ans msn win Nb enn nbby van DIE 
bray nby mann nbynb psv ab 1907 999I MR mn ard away is nnn. 
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on the Pentateuch, and more precisely on the book of Exodus (40,34), writ- 
ten in Venice about 1506 and printed for the first time there, in 1579." At first, 
however, Steinschneider wondered whether the source of this “Platonic” quo- 
tation might derive from a Christian author. Some years later, Steinschneider 
noticed that Abravanel must have derived his quotation from a contemporary 
kabbalist, Jochanan Alemanno, who, in his Sha ‘ar ha-chesheq, a large comment- 
ary on the Canticle, had quoted the v(v1) of the Liber de causis attributing the 
quotation to a certain "Zacharias", who had cited in his Imre shefer, that is to say 
"beautiful sayings," Plato's treatise "On the Highest Substances" (ha-'atzamim 
ha-'elyonim).8 Three elements of this bibliographic reference are actually lead- 
ing astray: Plato is not Plato, Zacharias is not the real name of the author, the 
book “On the Highest Substances" is not otherwise known by this name, but 
the book Imre shefer does exist. 

In 1869 Steinschneider, in his book on al-Färäbi,? referred the aforemen- 
tioned passage from Alemanno, not from the published part of the book 
Chesheq Shelomoh, since it is not comprised in the excerpted edition available 
in print,!° but from a manuscript, which had been part of the collection of Isaac 
Samuel Reggio and had been subsequently purchased by Osias Heschel Schorr 
in 1847. The latter sold in 1869 many of his manuscripts to the Bodleian Lib- 
rary of Oxford with the help of Steinschneider, who received (in payment?) 
four manuscripts.! One of them, as he states in his catalogue of the Royal 
Library of Berlin, was in Steinschneider's possession until he sold it to the 
Königliche Preussische Bibliothek, where it is still preserved.!? In a footnote 
of his book on al-Farabi, Steinschneider copied Alemmano's quotation!^ and 


7 Isaac Abravanel, Perush ‘al ha-torah, f. 224r; MR DWI TIIM 17122 113 NANT KI TID Rn 
bom DIYA ALP A 1802 110588 ana vom IR RIT DIDI ip mma HIN D32 
ANTTNR Maya maobn mnv5n ids nis mison ya mandy any 05 v^ nnvsan nbyn 
nnvsan nbyn TRA IR Wr nioyn 53 11910 DINNI nns 53 dy TYND NNW ab 
vb5mnm Tan msn env ^s5 ANR wan van RD wm Ady van anvsan nbynv 
Ty nby ninn "mr PRO ab aon 1191 78 Pt HOCH is inn nbynb ps WRK 
]N2. The passage had been noted and translated into Latin by J. Buxtorf jr., Exercitationes 
variae, Basel 1659, p. 121-122. 

See also Scholem 1928-1929, then in Scholem 1931, p. 58. 
Steinschneider 1869, p. 14-115. 

10 First published in Leghorn 1790 and then in Halberstadt 1862. 

11 Cfr. Richler 2012, p. 301-318. 

12 Steinschneider 1897, p. 5-6. 

13 Sign. Qu. 832, Steinschneider's catalogue n. 143. 

14 Steinschneider 1869, p. 114-115, n. 49: N'anv ^23 pur5yn moyn 3503 nobsN ana 
Pm mn DIANI aon 79 19 mp any ansa nbyn 57m 32v AR 3503 3t 
TUN Wr mbyn 810 DAD) nns ba Sy "art: wnv^s5 nnmns Napa mada 
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described the manuscript as still belonging to the collection of O.H. Schorr.!? 
At that point in time, Steinschneider expressed his hope to be able to check 
the quotation from the alleged author of the Imre Shefer, “Secharia,” whom 
he recognized without hesitation as the Spanish Kabbalist Abraham Abulafia, 
author of a treatise bearing the same name and who used, among many other 
pseudonyms, also Zekariah, numerical equivalent of his first name.!6 During 
the same 1869 Steinschneider traveled to Munich in order to, as he believed, 
put an end to his growing catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts of the Staats- 
bibliothek (since his catalogue was too voluminous, he had to work many years 
in order to squeeze it to the desired amplitude: the first edition appeared in 
1875," the second twenty years later!®). And indeed, as he remarked in the Cor- 
rections and additions (Berichtigungen und Zusätze) at the end of the book on 
al-Farabi? he found the quotation in a Munich manuscript, containing the 
Imre Shefer by Abraham Abulafia.?? Right from the start, Steinschneider had 
recognized that the passage quoted, which seems to be the source of all the 
later authors we have mentioned, derives from the Liber de causis, bearing, in 
Abulafia’s words, the unusual title of “Book of the Highest Substances." This 
awakened, in turn, the interest of Otto Bardenhewer, who studied the Hebrew 
translations of the Liber de causis in the end of his edition of the book?! and 
dedicated some attention to Abulafia's quotation.?? 


55 Ins TNA msn RD wm Addy PRN "EIN nbynv wm DORINT noyn van 
1907 1793 nm TINA nmn ar maya is inn Ayn ps we o5mnn nan msn wav 
mn ont indy nvsn 3810" yty DIAN 311 bon na yv nby unn nboyno psv od 
in Any np env ^55 3mon NÉI nnvsan TOYA 278 yv Nb by Sin 125 np a 
nawnna DWN bawa mam mama NOX mm RD 190 A0 sim mann nay RD 1907 
nby env^s5 n55 pan bun nbynb "mm men Dan pamm mana nav niam 
12921 mam 53vm navnnm pom owing nnn n5su ^n53 nmn nr 15m Dr 
mmn mo 8b ns my Sy DPD mp mm IR 0128 727710 12 DI TANT DION APR nt 
nbynb anwan nbym .nawnnn nnn bau mm .annn nnn bau 30 nm IN Sawin 
phia Nb ann moy Dior ab m i530 052779 zg ova Drago nathan 
nno3.mwm RWI NT pna nos addy DWI NIPI nins Sowa RD nawnnn sb 
Hay INRA 192 RUN 7293 pal MII NOR 12 ni DY xin by) NNW. I have enhanced 
in boldtype my own readings, based on the manuscript, where they diverge from Steinsch- 
neider's. 

15 Steinschneider 1869, ibid.: "Hs. Reggio's (jetzt Schorr's)". 

16 In fact the numerical value of the letters forming the name 111221, that is 248, coincides 
with the one resulting from OMAN; cfr. already Landauer 1845, col. 510. 

17  Steinschneider 1875. 

18  Steinschneider 1895. 

19  Steinschneider 1869, p. 249. 

20 Inthe Ms Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Hebr. 285, f. 14r-v. 

21 Cfr. Bardenhewer 1882, p. 305-323. 

22  Bardenhewer1882, p. 319-320. 
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Among the five known Hebrew versions of the Liber de causis, conscien- 
tiously studied by Jean-Pierre Rothschild, none could be said to be the source 
of Abulafia. It is evident that Abulafia depended from the Latin tradition of the 
work: in fact, he speaks of 32 propositions, a subdivision of the text material 
which is not found in the Arabic mediated “original” of the Liber de causis and 
therefore he could not depend from the Hebrew translation (made approxim- 
ately in the 80s of the 13th century) by Zerachia Chen 29 The shorter version 
contained in the ms. 706 of the Bibliothéque Nationale de France, independ- 
ently from any question of dating, could not be Abulafia’s source since it only 
translates the propositions and not the commentary, which forms part of Abu- 
lafias quotation. The two later Hebrew translations (made, respectively, by 
Judah Romano and Eli Chabillo), are out of the question since they have been 
completed after Abulafia's death. Only one Hebrew translation, attributed in 
all likeliness to Hillel of Verona's, could be Abulafia's source. There are two 
facts which are of peculiar interest in this context: Abulafia reports that he 
has been a pupil of Hillel, in Capua, about 1260 and Hillel is the only one who 
attributes the propositions to Plato, as Abulafia does, although he suggests that 
Plato was the author of the propositions and “Abunasr” that is to say al-Farabi, 
was the author of the commentary. Nevertheless, a quick comparison of the 
two translations shows that, against Bardenhewer's hypothesis, Abulafia did 
not use, if he ever knew it, Hillel's version.?* In other words, the most import- 
ant fragment of the Liber de causis in kabbalistic literature, used many times 
over to justify the central doctrine of the sefirot and the negative theology of 
the first kabbalists down to the xvII century is independent from the philo- 
sophical reception of the same booklet. This does not mean that, in order to 
explain the vast reception of the Liber de causis within Jewish thought, its adop- 
tion in kabbalistic circles did not play a substantial role: quite the contrary 


23 See Pseudo-Aristoteles Liber de causis (ed. Schreiber). 

24  Hillels version is attested in only one manuscript preserved at the Bodleian Library of 
Oxford, sign. Mich. 335 (olim 82), cfr. Neubauer 1886, col. 465-466, n. 1318. The text is 
published in Rothschild 2013b. To ease the comparison, I quote here the relevant passage, 
according to Rothschild's edition (p. 306): Nb mio mao 53 by sen nnn n»yn 
non mao Saw maya we nm naen wann ans "ep 53 Sy env maya mao5 53v 
1292 DEEN IVIR R IPR ny no PR nno san nov nm oy no Twa [?] annm 
win Tpanavnnmm navnm pa Sawai dow Tyra Aw mam man 193 ny TOO 
nnn sb win nnn nbsu api 05125 30 San mapa nos 53 Da en DRIN Alon 
JN UND Dar SATA IN TIRE nn Sy qoi TANI mp s 0n NNW ynnjo WR navnn 
mn nnnb5su nnvi mmis DOUNIA Tm nns nnanoab pap mp mms avinn mm 
oy» Nb R Depp 525 dyna sem mni Nw 108 53 by win nasa nao TAM 
navnn sb win xd m. 
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is the case, as it is shown, among other things, by the extant manuscripts of 
the Hebrew translations of the booklet, in which one of its versions is copied 
within kabbalistic miscellanies, and by the fact that at least for Hillel of Ver- 
ona the contraposition between philosophy and Kabbalah was not a relevant 
one.25 As J.-P. Rothschild has recommended, it would certainly be worthwhile 
to investigate in which measure Kabbalah influenced the direct and indirect 
reception of the Liber de causis in Jewish thought, but I would prefer, on this 
occasion, to follow a different path which, if I am not mistaken, should never- 
theless contribute to understand the ways of the Liber de causis within Jewish 
medieval literature. What I suggest to investigate is the function of explicit or 
implicit reference to the Liber de causis, be it understood as the work of Plato, 
of Aristotle, of Proclus or of al-Farabi, within the emerging literature of Kabba- 
lah. 

Nevertheless, before studying one case in point, represented by an impli- 
cit quotation of the Liber de causis in a short kabbalistic treatise of 'Azri'el 
of Gerona, it seems appropriate to focus briefly on two important features 
of the text? we have followed backwards to the “source” which is not older 
than the first Hebrew translations of the book, but certainly independent from 
them. The first point is of rather philological nature, and concerns the fact 
that Jochanan Alemanno demonstrably knew from other sources the Liber de 
causis, which he quotes repeatedly in his unpublished works and notebooks,?7 
and was even aware that this metaphysical treatise represented the thought of 
the Neoplatonic philosopher Proclus.?? This did not prevent him, out of respect 
for his source, Abulafia, to maintain the attribution to Plato in more than one 
circumstance. The second point deserving to be underlined is that the function 
of this relatively short quotation varies from author to author and, less surpris- 
ingly, from an epoch to the next. The most interesting "context" is undoubtedly 
the original one, offered by Abraham Abulafia. Immediately after the passage 
from the Liber de causis quoted above, and copied so many times afterwards, 
he writes: 


25 Cfr. Hillel von Verona, Über die Vollendung der Seele. 

26 Liber de causis, V(V1). 

27 Cfr. Idel 1982, p. 60-112; Idel 1983, p. 186-242. The same passage from the Liber de causis 
is quoted, with only minor textual variations, in Alemanno's Collectanea: Paris, BnF, hébr. 
849, f. gir (here, instead of Plato, the author of the passage is identified as “one of the sons 
of Yaphet’, that is to say, a Greek) and f. 123r; Oxford, Bodleian Library, Neubauer n. 2234 
(old sign. Reggio 23), f. zır. See also Ogren 2016, p. 31. 

28 See for example, Alemanno's work Chay ha-'olamim, ms. Mantua, Biblioteca Comunale, 
21, f. 22v, where DIYPIMNAX (Proclus) is explicitly quoted. 
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I have copied the entire contents of the paragraph concerning this sub- 
ject in order to let you know what the philosophers think about the Lord, 
blessed be He, how deep they researched about the Creator, may He be 
exalted, with all their might, according to their wisdom, and how they 
proclaimed His perfect unity, according to the reach of their intellect. The 
author [Plato] wrote many books concerning the intellects and related 
subjects, and the one we have just quoted is among them: in it he gathered 
32 truly excellent paragraphs, all of them containing wonderful treasures 
of wisdom, so that they are worth knowing for every kabbalist. 


Abulafia states here openly that what “Plato” and the philosophers have to say 
aboutthe ineffable "First Cause" is worth considering, since it confirms the doc- 
trines of Kabbalah. In a different historical and cultural context, at the end of 
the xv century, Jochanan Alemanno bends the very same words quoted by Abu- 
lafia, as the proof that the sefirot (interpreted here as “narrations”) one of the 
central tenets of Kabbalah, are to be considered in perfect accordance with 
“Plato,” since he stated that the First Cause only is unspeakable (above any 
“narration”), implying that immediately after the First, the secondary causes, 
or the intelligences, or rather the Platonic Ideas, are to be closely identified 
with the sefirot. Abravanel, as Alemanno before him, pointed out the perfect 
compatibility with the doctrine of “Plato” with the teachings of Al-Ghazali, 
against the doctrine of Averroes, but Abravanel underlines also that the very 
same doctrines are found in the Pardes rimmonim of Moses Cordovero, a clas- 
sic of xvi century Kabbalah. In the xvii century Abraham Yagel, in his Bet Ya‘ar 
ha-Levanon, quotes the very same text pointing out that its negative theology 
coincides largely with the kabbalistic doctrine and linking it also to Hermetic 
doctrines.?? The largest apologetical syncretism is undoubtedly to be found in 
Joseph Del Medigo, who recognized easily that the “Platonic” doctrine of the 
Liber de causis was in perfect harmony with Proclus, Plotinus, Al-Ghazali, the 
kabbalists, but also, in describing the Ein sof as pure light, in accordance with 


29 Abraham ben Samuel Abulafia, Imre shefer, p. 195. 
30 Cfr. Idel 1983, p. 240, n. 206. See also Ruderman 1988, p. 130. 
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the Bible, the Jewish exegetes (he names Rambam, Ibn Ezra and Ramban) and 
the most divine among the Christian sages. This universal concordance seems 
to go too far, but it defines perfectly, although through an exaggeration, the 
whole point of my present argument: the reception of the Liber de causis in 
this context, undoubtedly of kabbalistic origin, is always functional to some 
project of harmonistic, more than syncretistic nature. One cannot overlook 
the fact that the Liber de causis, as elsewhere the Theologia Aristotelis, serve 
the general purpose of reinforcing the legitimacy of kabbalistic innovations 
ad intra, and, ad extra, of integrating the authentic core of Jewish revelation 
in the language (be it cataphatic or, such as in this case, apophatic) of the 
other.?! 


1 A Renaissance Intermezzo 


Before going back to early Kabbalah, a short intermission seems desirable at 
this point, in order to follow a trace of the Liber de causis, which becomes 
identified with Kabbalah in a thinker who was rather afraid of the confusion 
between Jewish tradition and Platonism, but had no major objection to articu- 
late his thought in rigorous Aristotelic-Averroistic terms. I am referring to Elijah 
Del Medigo, who in 1486, commenting upon Averroes’ De substantia orbis adds, 
as Idel already pointed out,?? a passage in which an allusion to the Liber de 
causis is very likely: 


md pri dow nasi 123 N51 apy navi nin ow 12 s xd 910 prow rns on 2 
INNA yunn 7277 mme RRI aun mv 5533 navnn 851 n2 s px ND 12 
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31 Fora further interesting chapter of the history of the reception of prop. v(v1) of the Liber 
de causis in Kabbalistic literature, see Scholem 1964, p. 46; then in Scholem 1970a, p. 50 
quoting Vajda 1954, p. 64. 

32  Idel1983, p. 219. 

33 The word 1h is effaced here. 
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For they believe that thought and mental conception do not properly 
apply to En sof, neither does any definition, not even the one of intellect. 
Concerning it, neither volition, intention, thought nor, in general, may 
any attribute be said. Furthermore, it is impossible that this world be, at 
the outset, that which derives from it, since its perfection would thereby 
be rendered deficient. Instead, what emanates from it at the outset are 
those Existents which they term sefirot in accordance with their rank. 
These act by virtue of the force of the tenth one which they call En sof and 
by virtue of the emanating flux deriving from it. Consequently, everything 
exists by virtue of its force, since they all are contingent upon it and are 
emanated from it. Hence, according to their statements, the order of this 
world is either constituted by the sefirot or is derived from them. These 
notions are taken from the statements of the ancient philosophers, espe- 
cially the Platonists. In their books, you will find these statements being 
expatiated. They construct proofs upon their basis, in accordance with 
their fashion. They asserted that one may not apply even the epithet of 
intellect to the En sof, as Averroes mentioned in their name in the Incoher- 
ence of the Incoherence?? and as it is known to whoever has seen the books 
of these Platonists, as well as the statements of the ancient philosophers. 
You will also find in them the doctrines of cosmic aeons—the destruc- 
tion of the world and its restoration—as well as the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis. And in general, you will find almost no difference between 
them and the kabbalists except for the divine epithets and cryptic allu- 
sions.?6 


Del Medigo, who was no fan of the Kabbalah and certainly no Platonist, accuses 
the Kabbalists of having derived their idea of En sof and of the emanation of 
the sefirot from Plato and the ancient philosophers. Elijah del Medigo trans- 


lated his commentary on the De substantia orbis also in Latin?" but the passage 


34 


35 
36 
37 


Ms. Paris, BnF hébr. 968, f. 41r—v. The passage had been partly quoted in Idel 1982, p. 99, 
but the text contains several mistakes, which affect, as a consequence, also M. Gavarin's 
translation (in Idel 1983, p. 219). For a superior version, see Bland 1991, p. 52. 

Cfr. Averroes, Tahafut al-Tahafut, p. 186. 

I quote here the translation of Bland 1991 p. 31-32. 

His Latin version of the commentary is preserved in the ms. Vat. Lat. 4553 of the Vatican 
Library. 
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quoted above is not yet present there.?? In any event, upon Pico's insistence 


on having Elia’s opinion on Kabbalah, he translated the passage in the famous 


letter written between 1485 and 1486?? to his patron preserved in the ms. 6508 


of the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris. There (f. 75r-v), the missing passage is 


found: 
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41 
42 


Ipsi enim opinantur, quod sunt hic quedam entia, quorum gradus est 
inferior gradu dei gloriosi, quem vocant infinitum, que sunt fluxa, non 
dico facta neque producta, ab illo, quod vocant infinitum, et ipsa habent 
gradus diversos, et gradus horum superior est motoribus celorum, et cor- 
poribus celestibus sensibilibus. Et ordo, per quem producuntur entia pro- 
ducta et conservantur secundum ordinem, est per ista, scilicet cephiroth, 
idest numerationes, / sic enim vocant illa fluxa ab infinito. Ipsi nam- 
que credunt, quod in infinito nulla cadit cogitatio, neque aprehensio, 
neque terminus sive determinatio aliqua, vel dispositio etiam intellec- 
tualis, neque dicitur de ipso voluntas, neque intentio, neque cogitatio, 
et universaliter nulla dispositio, et impossibile est, ut sit res proveniens, 
seu fluxa ab ipso, scilicet infinito.^? Iste mundus nam esset diminutus 
secundum hoc, seu deficeret ab eo perfectio sua, sed primum fluxum ab 
ipso sunt ista entia, que diximus, secundum gradus eorum, que vocant 
cephiroth, ut diximus, et ipsa sunt agentia per virtutem dei, quem ipsi 
vocant infinitum, et per fluxum, qui provenit eis ab ipso, et ideo omnia 
sunt per virtutem illius. Nam ipsa, scilicet cephiroth,*! dependent ab ipso, 
et fluxa sunt ab ipso, scilicet infinito. Unde, secundum hos, ordo iste 
inventus in mundum est per illa cephiroth. Primum autem simpliciter 
quem vocant infinitum nulla dispositio, seu attributio positiva, dicitur de 
eo, ymmo neque ipsum volunt vocare intellectum, ut dicit etiam Averrois 
in libro Destructio destructionum, loquendo de attributis, seu propri- 
etatibus, quod Plato seu quidam Platonici nolunt*? vocare deum intel- 
lectum, seu affirmare de ipso, quod est intellectus. Ipsis autem cephiroth 
posuerunt nomina propria, et motum fluxus seu dependentie, et deder- 


Iwish to express my gratitude to Giovanni Licata, who is preparing a critical edition of Del 
Medigo's Commentary on the De substantia orbis, for checking the Latin manuscript. 

On the date of this latter and the complex problem of which of the two versions of the 
Commentary on the De substantia orbis has been composed first, see Busi 2006, p. 167- 
196; Italian translation in Busi 2007, p. 25-45. 

The words scilicet infinito are added on the margin. 

The words scilicet cephiroth are added on the margin. 

Here the word dicere is erased. 
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unt secundum opinionem eorum causam, quare ista debent esse [X*?], 
neque plura, neque pauciora, et in his fecerunt libros et volumina.** 


From the vantage point of an adversary of Kabbalah, as Elia del Medigo most 
probably was,* it is easy to see the danger implicit in utilizing such material 
as the "Platonic" Liber de causis: it could lead to the venomous accusation of 
depending from "foreign wisdom", thus contaminating the purity of Biblical 
revelation. This explains perhaps the prudence with which the kabbalists, for 
enthusiastic they might be concerning the analogies of their doctrines with the 
Platonic ones, in endorsing explicitly the teachings of Arabic or, even worse, 
Pagan Neoplatonism.* It might be perhaps more than a curiosity to add that 
a Kabbalist with Platonic sympathies, one of the teachers of Giles of Viterbo,*? 
a famous Jewish convert, Felix Pratensis (Felice da Prato), obtained from the 
authorities in Venice in 1515 the permission of printing two Latin translations 
of kabbalistical works: the already mentioned Imre shefer of Abraham Abulafia 
and the Sefer ha-temunah, where the doctrine of the shemittot (world cycles) 
and of the periodical apocatastasis is overtly taught, exactly the doctrinal ten- 
ets against which Del Medigo was battling. 

Itis perhaps interesting to note that Pico himself commented upon the Liber 
de causis in his goo theses, attributing them, uniquely, to the Arab "Abucaten 
Avenan’, identified by Mauro Zonta as the Christian translator of the Theolo- 
gia Aristotelis into Arabic, Abu-Katm ibn-Na'ima al-Himsi,*® and in one of his 
theses, he expanded precisely about the proposition on the ineffability of the 
first Cause.4 But Pico was certainly aware that Plato (or Aristotle) was not the 


43 A blank space is left in place of the expected number of the sefirot. 

44 A first partial edition of the letter has been published by Dukas 1876; see also Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola, De dignitate hominis, p. 67—72; the letter has been edited integrally 
by Kieszkowski 1964, p. 63-75. As it is well known, Kieszkowski's edition is not com- 
pletely reliable, I have therefore based the excerpt quoted above on a direct reading of 
the manuscript, underlining the words which differ from his edition. See now Licata 2017, 
p. 122. 

45 Pace Bland. 

46 Cfr. _Idel 1992. 

47 Cfr. Kahle 1954, p. 50-74. See also Stern 201, p. 76-108. 

48  Zonta 1998, p. 323-330. 

49 Inthe fifth thesis according to the Liber de causis, he writes: Cum dicit Abucaten causam 
primam superiorem esse omni narratione, non tam propter id habet veritatem quod primo 
affert, quia scilicet causam ante se non habet, quam propter id quod secundario innuit, quia 
omne intelligibile unialiter antecedit. I quote here the translation by Farmer 1998, p. 463: 
"When Abucaten said that the first cause is superior to all speech, this is not true so much 
because of what he affirms first, namely since it has no cause before itself, but because of 
what he suggests second, because it is unially antecedent to everything intelligible’. 
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author of the Liber de causis. Moreover, as I have pointed out elsewhere,°° also 
his translator, the Jewish convert Flavius Mithridates, responsible for the Latin 
version of a large kabbalistic library, seems to recur to the language of the Liber 
de causis for interpreting kabbalistic language, for instance in rendering the 
Hebrew nawn, one of the names of the last sefirah (Malkut) not, as usual, with 
conversio, but with the Latin reiteratio, an expression, and a concept behind it, 
which is tightly related to $14 (15) of the Liber de causis.9! This kind of impli- 
cit quotation, however, is highly problematic since Mitrhidates, defined once 
a legitimus Platonis amicus by Ficino,5? was versed in Neoplatonic philosophy. 
The contamination of sources makes often the quest for authentic traces of the 
Liber de causis in Humanistic philosophy, no less than in Christian Kabbalah a 
desperate enterprise. As it will become clear in the next chapter, reading Medi- 
eval metaphysics with Renaissance glasses is a constant temptation, sometimes 
even a necessity, but it implies quite remarkable philological costs. 


2 Back to the Beginning 


Ironically, there seems to be few ways of reading Medieval kabbalistic texts 
without recurring to their Humanistic reception. Among Mithridates' transla- 
tions for Giovanni Pico della Mirandola one finds?? a treatise bearing the Latin 
title Questiones super decem sefirot cum responsionibus suis, which is the inter- 
pretation of one of the titles with which this fortunate booklet is known in 
Hebrew manuscripts nad Wy dY mawvm monw (Sheelot u-teshuvot ‘al ‘eser 
sefirot) by the Geronese Kabbalist ‘Azri’el of Gerona (1160-1238), who wrote his 
foundational commentaries and tracts before the first (known) Hebrew trans- 
lation of the Liber de causis was accomplished. In this “catechism,” an imaginary 
dialogue is depicted between a Kabbalist and a “questioner, someone who is 
in search of truth, a philosopher in the most basic sense. The questions and 
the answers proceed from the existence of God to the explanation of the single 
sefirot, having recourse not primarily to the authority of the Bible or to some 
secret revelation, but to allegedly stringent rational arguments. The first two 


50 Cfr. Campanini 2005, p. 76; see also Menahem Recanati, Commentary on the Daily Prayers, 
p. 123-124. 

51  Liberdecausis, xiv(xv): Omnis sciens qui scit essentiam suam est rediens ad essentiam suam 
reditione completa. 

52 Cfr. Kristeller 1937, p. 35. 

53 Inthe ms. Vat. Ebr. 190 of the Vatican Library, f. 165r-173v; cfr. Campanini 2002, p. 90-96 
and Campanini 2020. 
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of these questions, before delving into the technicalities of kabbalistic lore, 
contain very general statements on the nature of God, and repeatedly Azri’el 
quotes the pnnà nan (chakme ha-mechgar), the “Philosophers”** or the wise 
inquirers, as opposed to the 5”t rman, “our sages of blessed memory,’ referring 
to the rabbinic tradition. What is attributed to the “philosophers” comes invari- 
ably to confirm the kabbalistic doctrine presented by Azri’el. For example, in 
the answer to the first question, concerning the existence of God, we read: 


mr DT PNA nam ann PIN PRIIP Ù pri moan pp PR 099I nv nm 
Smaon nao) mp 55 noy> 51 priapn pri qio psv 7277 


[That which is hidden is without end and limit; it is unfathomable and 
nothing exists outside it. The philosophers admit to this fact that the 
Cause of all causes and the Origin of origins is infinite, unfathomable, 
and without limit.56] 


It seems apt to quote, here and in the following instances, Flavius Mithridates' 
translation as well: 


... quod autem ocultatur neque habet finem neque terminum neque con- 
sumationem neque investigationem, nec est extra se. Sapientes autem 
inquisitores concedunt hoc scilicet in re non habente finem nec ter- 
minum nec investigationem et vocant eum causam causarum seu adin- 
ventionem adinventionum.5? 


Again, in the answer to the second question, a statement concerning negative 
theology is attributed to the ‘philosophers’: 


5885 997 59 OND NU PR Taxa 275 OTN pnnan nam 


[Furthermore, the philosophers are in agreement that our perception of 
Him cannot be except by way of negative attribution.59] 


54 According to the translation of Ronald C. Kiener, in Dan 1986, p. 89-96. 
55 ‘Azriel of Gerona, Perush ‘ser sefirot, in Ibn Gabbay 1850, f. 2r. 

56  Dan1986, p. 89. 

57 MS Vat. Ebr. 190, f. 165r. 

58  ‘Azriel, Perush, f. 2x. 

59  Dan1986, p. 90. 
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Et sapientes inquisitores concedunt verba dicentis quod non est com- 
prehensio nostra nisi per viam non. D 


A third instance, found in the answer to the seventh question, is less specific, 
but still deserves some consideration: 


33715305 DRN us ap]aian Tom 3 05 v» ems 53v o3 mns pnnn nam 
Sato mun 93335 v» 


[Finally, the philosophers stated that man's intellect is finite, and that 
from the way of the Ruler we see that everything has limitation, mag- 
nitude, and measure.62] 

Sapientes autem inquisitores dixerunt quod intellectus hominis habet 
terminum, de more autem consuetudinis est dicere quod videmus quod 
omnis® res habet terminum quantitatem discretam et mensuram.®* 


One could point to several analogies with the style of thought of the Liber de 
causis, but, admittedly, these are too generic elements for building on their 
basis a philological argument in order to state without doubts that ‘Azri’el 
read approvingly the Liber de causis, or, for that matter, that he was indir- 
ectly influenced by that booklet. That a certain familiar similarity is recog- 
nizable between the Liber de causis and these texts is rather undeniable, but 
it is quite a modest result. More interesting for our purpose is the carefully 
chosen terminology of our kabbalist, who, in two out of three references to 
the “wise men" or “the philosophers" uses the verb Gm (modim), that is 
“they admit,” or "confess, a rather polemical, or rhetorically astute, lexical 
choice, in order to prevent any possible confessional or theological objec- 
tion, both from the interlocutor, who seems to be rather inclined to dialectical 
argumentation than to ex auctoritate tirades and, even more, from the read- 
ers. 

The peculiar character of these passages is quite different from, to name only 
one example, a well-known explicit quotation of the Liber de causis (called in 
this instance Sefer ha-illot), attributed to Aristotle, and inserted in a pseudo- 


60 Ms Vat. Ebr. 190, f. 165v. 

61  "Azri'el, Perush, f. 3x. 

62 Dan 1986, p. 93. 

63 The word omnis is written twice in the ms. 
64 Ms Vat. Ebr. 190, f. 167v. 
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epigraphic text, the notorious Kevod ha-Shem attributed to El ‘azar ha-Qallir 
and cited in his Commentary to the Sefer yetzirah by Moshe Botarel, who wrote 
for a Christian patron at the end of the 14th century$5 The supposed author 
of the fictitious Kevod ha-Shem, Ha-Qallir, who lived in the 6th-7th century, 
should have quoted, according to Botarel, with absolute exactitude, the pro- 
position 21 (20) of the Liber de causis: 


nns DDP Deman? ni»pn 1902 woos Wax 1251331 Ox TAMA RD Tv NIM 
Sowa mmbovn mona vina nin msexnav 55 MHIN inxya VWY DONT 
86555 qos ^33 277 9799 inxs WP ns 125 mon ban pio 


[The Lord], blessed be He, does not need anything. Therefore, Aristotle in 
the Book of Causes, in the proposition 21, says: “The first is rich in himself" 
absolutely, since his reality is perfect at the extreme degree of complete- 
ness, devoid and deprived of any need. Therefore [Aristotle] says "rich in 
himself" End of the quotation from R. El'azar ha-Qallir. 


It seems that Botarel, who used to legitimize his own ideas attributing them 
pseudo-epigraphically to prestigious authors of the past, utilized the same 
technique also in order to quote his "Aristotelic" source, preventing thus any 
possible criticism for utilizing external sources and, at the same time, in writing 
for his Christian patron, “master John’, he could point to a common source.67 

Be it as it may, as Gershom Scholem has noted,® a more subtle influence of 
the Liber de causis can be detected in another short treatise by 'Azri'el of Ger- 
ona, bearing the title Derek ha-emunah we-derek ha-kefirah (The way of Faith 
and of Disbelief ), published by Scholem himself,®9 after he had discovered it in 
1938 in a manuscript” at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. 

The radical thought of 'Azri'el, imbibed with Neoplatonism, has fascinated 
many scholars since Scholem's publication but, as we will see, even before him. 
A systematic study of the influence of the Liber de causis and of Neoplatonic 
thought on this treatise is still to be done, but here I will limit myself to a quite 


65 X Cfr Bardenhewer 1882, p. 321. Concerning the status quaestionis of Moshe Botarel's falsi- 
fications, cfr. Campanini 2012a. 

66 Cfr. Sefer yetzirah (ed. Mantua 1562), f. 821. 

67 Provided that his Christian patron, as Botarel himself, was not aware of the fact that 
already Thomas Aquinas refuted Aristotle's authorship of the Liber de causis. 

68 Scholem 1948, p. 140. 

69 Scholem 1942, p. 207-213. 

70 Bearing the signature JTS Mic. 1889 (Halberstam 444). 
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short passage, already object of the attention of Scholem,” Daniel Matt,? Elli- 
ott Wolfson,?? Karl Grözinger,”* Sandra Valabrégue,*5 to name only a few.’® 

Right at the beginning of his short treatise the Catalan kabbalist explains 
why the opposite ways of faith and disbelief have a common root: the believer 
believes in God and the denier denies God, thus in God there is the root of faith 
and of disbelief, since he is both “being” and “naught.” In his words: 


mns 722 Dwr PRY wpa 5r van v Nom PRA v» exin TNT TORV ON 
D PAPA WN NIN PRI PN PIVI PRI NIT WIN II ON PR PRA V? yin 72 15 
wom vn gin praw mn55 12 PRA v AWD nns sb uv ws nvy nns ary 

TPRI NIN 


And if [the questioner] asks you: How could He draw being from nought? 
Is it not a great distance between the two? Answer him: I have already 
told you that the One who drew Being from nought does not lack any- 
thing and that Being is in Nought, according to the modality of Nought, 
and Nought is Being, according to the modality of Being. Concerning this 
it has been said: “He made his Being out of his Nought" and it was not 
said “He made Being ex Nihilo,” in order to let you know that nought is 
Being and Being is Nought. 


The point of interest, among many, in our context is the observation made by 
Scholem that the expression “Being is in Nought according to the modality 
of Nought, and Nought is Being according to the modality of Being” reminds 
strongly of the proposition 1 of the Liber de causis"? Scholem deems that 
'Azri'el must have had at his disposal a Hebrew translation of the Liber de causis, 
but the usage he made of it is quite different from the one he made of gen- 


71 See Scholem 1956, p. 109; then in Scholem 1970, p. 78; moreover, see Scholem 1962, p. 375; 
English translation Scholem 1987, p. 423. 

72  Matt1990, subsequently in Fine 1995, p. 67-109. 

73 Wolfson 1994. 

74 Grózinger 2005, p. 243-302; see also Grotzinger 1986. 

75 Valabrégue 2010. 

76 One could also point to Ciucu 2010 as a good example of a research in which not the dir- 
ect influence is sought, but rather the striking affinity between two ways of thinking the 
abysmal nature of “Nought”. For the most recent edition of "Azri'el's works, see Porat 2019. 

77 Scholem 1942, p. 207. 

78  Seferyetzirah 2,4. 

79  InJudah Romano's translation: 9199 7772 ya nbym nbyn TITI TDYI gin yn DDR 
(Rothschild 2013b, p. 321). 
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eric Neoplatonic theologoumena, since in this case he reworks the language of 
his source, i.e. the terminology of the Liber de causis, in his own metaphysical 
reflection. 

It seems appropriate at this point to ask: can the formulation used by 'Azri'el, 
strongly reminding the reader of the Liber de causis, be considered a full-blown 
quotation? Certainly not, but one could add, how would 'Azri'el quote the Liber 
de causis? Probably, as it was his custom, by introducing it with the expression 
ópnnn nn, which constitutes in his parlance a perfect synonym for “Plato”, as 
the following example demonstrates. In a short commentary on the prayer of 
the Kaddish®° the following sentence, once again a re-writing of key principles 
of the Liber de causis, is attributed to the 1pnan ’nan: 


nma NUL Fy van vavn Tw 3pnannan mns AT ND DU pty mA 
297 vip9b pay Down ww Tp nova nmn nwnm 272 n255 Joy 
mmn nnvna yor 533 unnw mw 533 vavnv mmn onn man ponnv 

WWI mnv MÉI 


My son, you should know that the philosophers®! have said: the one who 
descends from the Root of the roots to the Form of forms needs to proceed 
by multiplying whereas the one who ascends from the Form of forms to 
the Root of roots needs to gather plurality [into unity], since their super- 
ior portion unites them. The root, in fact, is in every form deriving from it 
at any time and if you suppress the forms you do not suppress the root. 


These same words appear also in ‘Azri’el’s commentary on the Aggadot, pub- 
lished, partly, by Scholem in 19308? and more completely by Tishby.88 What is 
remarkable in this instance is the fact that the same quotation is now attributed 
"Plato" ‘Azriel even adds, after a quotation from Plato and one from Aristotle,9^ 
the following statement: 


priond tnx IT Tnx. ow Dann Apnan ya 3m mnn nan 2m 
pon 535 ag nv nnb sp xd onpnaw ‚Taba mnv rw RYN oma vaan 


80 Published first by Scholem 1942, p. 214-216. French translation in the appendix of Séd- 
Rajna 1974, p. 142-145. 

81  Or'wise inquirers’. 

82 Scholem 1930, p. 4. 

83 ‘Azriel, Perush ha-aggadot, ed. 1945, p. 82-83; new ed. 1983, p. 144-145. 

84 Actually, the quotation, well known in Jewish medieval literature, is from the so-called 
Theology of Aristotle, see Vajda 1956, p. 138-142. 
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The words of the Wisdom of the Law and the words of the philosophers I 
have recalled converge, they follow the same path and there is no differ- 
ence between them except for terminology only since the philosophers 
do not know how to name the single parts, whereas the wise men of 
truth who received (ha-mequbbalim) [their wisdom] from the prophets, 
who received [their inspiration] from the Almighty are knowledgeable 
about every single component of reality and can name exactly everything 
according to its virtue and its action. 


The difference between philosophers and kabbalists is in the names, albeit not 
a nominalistic one: they differ rather in the very essence, which is, for Judaism, 
anineffable Name.In this difference one should perhaps search for traces of the 
Liber de causis in early kabbalistic literature, without forgetting that the short 
treatises of 'Azri'el do not form the core of kabbalistic literature “per se”. They 
are a prominent example of a quite different literary genre, very much inspired 
by philosophical style, that is kabbalistic apologetics. Within its boundaries, 
and only there, as it has been shown, an explicit or even implicit reference to 
the breviary of Neoplatonism in the Middle Ages makes sense. In other words: 
allusions or quotations of the Liber de causis are easily retrievable whenever the 
kabbalists recur to the apologetic mode, but in the core of their literary produc- 
tion these traces are virtually absent or they are not clearly recognizable. 

Itis not by mere chance, thus, that the subsequent approaches to Kabbalah 
from an external point of view were particularly interested in Neoplatonic ana- 
logies, and found a special interest precisely in passages where the kabbalists 
did paraphrase the Liber de causis. A particularly relevant case in point is of 
course the German humanist Johannes Reuchlin, who in his De arte cabalistica 
(1517), copied the aforementioned passage of 'Azri'el about Being and Nought, 
enhancing that he was strikingly reminded of the De docta ignorantia of Cus- 
anus, which for him meant the most enthusiastic approval.86 The discovery of 
the same in the other, the pleasant effect of finding out that the kabbalist had 
read the same books as his own intellectual references is a beautiful demonstra- 
tion of the potential and of the limits of any cultural encounter. As it is known, 
Scholem was thinking of Reuchlin when he found in New York the kabbalistic 


85 Scholem 1930, p. 4-5; Azri'el, Perush ha-aggadot, ed. 1945, p. 83; new ed. 1983, p. 145. 
86  Ihaveexpanded on this subject in Campanini 2012b. 
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source he was quoting, to his philological satisfaction.87 The Liber de causis 
represents, in this exemplary case, the connecting source (the root) explain- 
ing analogies between heterogeneous textual traditions. On the other hand, its 
pervasive character runs the risk of impoverishing the significance of its very 
presence. 

Philosophy and philology follow two diametrically opposed vectors: philo- 
logy, especially in the case of the Liber de causis is in search of an archetype 
(be it Proclus, Plotinus or even Plato himself, but nothing forbids to tend to 
even higher points in time), whereas history of philosophy, commenting a com- 
mentary, proceeds towards the latest manifestation of an idea, the function 
and understanding of a concept. Reading the Liber de causis in medieval Jewish 
mysticism, or rather in its apologetical dimension, seems possible only through 
the prism of the Renaissance. 

To study the reception of a Pagan work within a religious current such as 
Kabbalah implies two different aspects: an apologetic bent, which provides the 
suitable context for any explicit reference to the Liber de causis, otherwise dis- 
guised to the point of being unrecognizable, and a philosophical-philological 
endeavour. The latter, as I have tried to show, bears in itself the seed of contra- 
diction, as Kabbalah as a religious doctrine implies in itself. Kabbalah is taken 
to mean "reception" and the kabbalists purport to unearth the authentic mean- 
ing of tradition but, fatally, as the newest commentary, ontologically belated, 
as it were. Philology attempts, at times with remarkable success, to reconstruct 
the “original” source of the Liber de causis, whereas the kabbalists are rather 
interested in the result, the mouth of the river, in keeping with the fluvial meta- 
phor. Ideologically, Kabbalah does not need the Liber de causis, and not even 
negative theology, but is ready to use it for apologetic purposes, to defend ad 
extra its ineffable contents. 

As Franz Rosenzweig,?? who reflected with lucidity on Jewish apologetics,®9 
in his metaphysics once remarked: “About God we know nothing. But this 
not-knowing is a not-knowing about God”? The analogy with ‘Azrie’l’s way of 
speaking, if not of thinking, becomes clear a few sentences further: “God could 
no longer be defined, therefore, other than by his totally undefinable nature. 
This way that leads from a found something to the nothing at the end of which 


87 Cfr. Scholem 1970b. 

88 Concerning the hypothetical role of Kabbalah in Rosenzweig’s thought, see Idel 1988, 
updated in Idel 2010, p. 159-167; Harvey 1987; Lucca 2012, p. 1-6 (text), 7-19 (introduction). 

89  Rosenzweig 1923. 

9o Rosenzweig 1921 p. 32: "Von Gott wissen wir nichts. Aber dieses Nichtwissen ist Nichtwis- 
sen von Gott"; English translation (by Barbara F. Galli) in Rosenzweig 2005, p. 32. 
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atheism and mysticism can shake hands is not the way we are taking; we are 
instead taking the way leading from the nothing to the something"?! But even 
if one is firmly decided to take the descending path, from Nought to Being, the 
Nought, as its cause, pervades Being. The authentic reception of the Liber de 
causis in Kabbalah seems to escape philological examination, since Kabbalah, 
by its very nature, could only quote it as a convenient analogy found in external, 
i.e. non Jewish, thought but, in a constructive way, would absorb its aphorisms 
only by effacing their traces and effectively dissolving them. 
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